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Bbtosd what we can glean from a very {aw puljliu documents 
and his owu atatemeuts in his letter to Cromwell, we know little of 
the life of Thomas Starkey, Practically, the history of his career is 
little more than the history of the negociationa bi'tween Henry Vltl. . 
and Beginald Pole with reference to the support which the kiug 
hoped to receive frnm the latter on the two important questions of 
the legality of his marringe with Queen Kathaiine, his brother's 
widow, and the supremacy of tlie Pope in England. For nearly two 
years did these negociations Ia.it, and during those two years 
btarkey was the Bole medium of intercom manicatiou. At the time 
of their commencement he had only lately been appuiotcd chaplain 
to the king, and with their failure he disappeared from public life, 
retiring in all probability to the church liiing which had in Decem- 
yiKi 1536 been bestowed on him, and, as be tells us, utilining his 
leisure momenta in the compositioa of bis Diaioijm and olhur 

§1. OrStarkey'sliirlhanJfnniily weknow nothing for(;ertaim Ho 



IV THE PAMILT OF STARKET. 

was in all probability descended from a family of high standing and 
considerable local influence in Cheshire.^ Of this family we find four 
distinct branches, but to which of these Thomas Starkey belonged I 
am unable satisfactonly to ascertain. The four branches were, (1) the 
Starkeys of Stretton; (2) of Bamton (Cheshire) and Huntroyde 
(Lancashire) ; (3) of Olton or Oulton ; and (4) of Wrenbuiy. 

Thomas Starkey may have been brother to Laurence Starkey 
(mentioned below), who at that time was the Tepresentative of the 
second branch of the family ; but he certainly could not have been 
son, since from an Inquis ! past mart, we find that the latter's eldest 
son was only 14 yearo of age in 1547, when his father died.^ 

It is also certain that he was not the son nor the brother of the 
Hugh Starkey, the representative of the third branch, also mentioned 
below, for the latter at his death, in 1555, left but one son (illegiti- 
mate), Oliver, who afterwards became Grand Prior of the Knights oi 
Malta ;^ and his only brother James was buried beside him in 
Over Church.* 

Neither did Starkey belong to the fourth branch, for that branch 
was at the time represented by another Thomas, who was 30 years of 
age in 1528.^ 

The family of Starkey dates back to an early period of English 
history, for we find that in the reign of King John, Eoger Fitz- 
Alured granted the Manor of Stretton (Cheshire) to Richard Starkey 
and his heirs, "to hold as freely as any of the said Kichard's 
ancestors ever held the same, for the service of the tenth part of a 
knight's fee. And Sir Greffirey do Warburton released unto Thomas 
Starkey of Stretton, and to his heirs, all his claim in Villa de 
Stretton, ceu in aliqua Parcella eiusdem, ut de Wardis, Manttigiis, 
RelemiSj Exaetis, Homagiis, aut Seruitiis, quoi prcedictus TJiomas aut 
Aniecessorea mi mihi, seu Antecesaoribua meis, fcicere solehant : Datum 
4 die Aprilis, 5 Eich. IL (1382). Yet, notwithstanding, the said 

1 Bat there was another or a hranoh of the same family in Kent, and as 
Starkey held a living near Deal, as mentioned below, it is just possible he 
may have belonged to this branch. 

' See Ormerod, Hut. of the Ctmnty Palatine and CUy of Chester, 1819, 
L 474. ' Ormerod, IL 103, 104. 

* Lysons, Magwi Britannia, Vol. II. pt ii. p. 719. 

" Ormerod. III. 106. 



THE FAIULT OF BTARKKT. 

Thomas and his heirs ahall pay yearly to tlia said Sir Geffrey and 
lib heirs one pair of white gloves on Eoater-day for all aervioe."' 

Sir Humphrey SUrky, Kt, who belonged to tliis branch) waa 
Lord Chiof Baron of the Court of Exclienuer, appointed 15 June, 
1 Edward V., and held the office for some years.^ 

In 1509 W6 find an onler for Hugh Starkey to be one of the 
king's eergeants-at-arms,* and we fre<|uently meet with hia name 
afterwards in the State FapcTs. Thus, on the 7th Jaouary, 1514, we 
find a lease granted to Hugh Sterkeye, sewer of the Cliamber, for 41 
years of the Manor of Frodesham, Cheshire, from Michaelmafi, 4th 
Henry VIII., at an annual rent of £48 ;* and on 22nd January, 1517, 
the king granted to the same Hugh Starky the forfeited possessions 
of Roger Wodehowse in Chester, Salop, or elsewhere, of the annuel 
value of £8, lately hold by William Smytli from Henry VII., at the 
rent of one red rose payable at Midsummer. Hi- died in 1555, and 
was boried in Over Church, Cheshire, which be had restored in 
1543, and in the south aisle of which ia a window to bis memory 
vitb bis portrait in armour.* 

A John Sterkey is mentioned amongst the royal officers of the 
Surveyor* 

The name of Laurence Starkey occurs very frequently in the State 
Papers of the reign of Henry VIII., and he appears to have been a per- 
son of some considerable importance. He was trustee of the lauds of 
Edward Stanley, Lord Montegle ; ' in correspondence with Cromwell 
and Wolaey ; and, as be states tn one letter. High Sheriff of the 
County of Lancashire for the yejir 1524.^ 

On 18th June, 1522, we find a petition presented from the Convent 
of St Leonard's, 8tratford-at-the-Bowe, London diocese, for assent to 
Iha election of Eleanor 8t«rkey, nun, as prioress, vice Helen Hillard, 






1 Bitbrriral Awriquitlei of Great Brifnin and Ireland, oolteotod by 8>r 
* I.eyoMter, Bart., Londoti, IST.I, pp. 363, 354. 
■ OnoercKl, II. 105. 

" LHtert aitd Papert, IbrciffK a/id Oamettif, of tit Reign ^f Hnifi/ 
Ylll., ed. Brewer. L 13. 

< thid. 1. 719 : eee abo II. pt. il. p. 148S. 
» Onnerod, ffirf. of Cketter, II. 103. 
» Jxllm and Paper/, to., IL IB4U. 



' Ihid. IV, pt. i 



' Hid. TV. |.t. i 



>, 111. 



VI THE FIMILT OF STAItKE:?. 

iJeceaaed ; ' otnl on the 28th of tho same montli a air/nijcavi'i from 
William Haryngtoa, LL.I)., Canon and Beaidentjary of St Paul's, 
and official of the spirituality of the eoa of London for William, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, of hia confirmation of Eleanor Starkey as 
prioress of tlie Benedictine Priory of St Leonard's, and praying for 
restitution of the tomporalitiea.^ This is followed on tho 28tli July 
by a writ to the Escheator of the Counties of Essex and Herts for 
the restitution of the temporalities on the election of Eleanor 
Sterkey.' 

On the 12th June, 1317, an annuity of 10 marks was granted to 
Thorass Starke out of the lnrd*hip of Montgomery, Kery, and 
Kydyowyn, parcel of the earllom of March, his patent of the 6th 
February, 4lh Henry VII., being invalid by tho act of resumption ; 
and on the game date we find a petition from this same person, 
described as of Wreiiburye, Cheshire, to Sir John Dauncyand Robert 
Blugg, a Baron of tho Court of Exchequer, stating that Henry VII. 
had tor his services " at his first entry into this his realm " granted 
him an annuity of 10 marks out of tho earldom of Marche at Mont- 
goraerye, as appears by the king's confmnatinn of tho grant, but tluit 
Sir Richard Herberd, the receiver there, owed the petitioner £22 13s, 
4d. arrearages, and refoaed to pay, although ordered to do so by Sir 
J. Dannoy and Robert Blagg. Tho petitioner, therefore, prayed them 
to summon Ilorberd before them, and compel him to pay the said, 
arrearages. ^ 

There ia also a second petition from the same to the same, stating 
that Sir liichard Herberd did not appear before them, either at 
Hilary term or on the octaves of St Trinity last, though eomraandeii 
to by their privy seals, and praying for a privy seal of proclamation, 
ordering Herbert to appear on pain of his allegiance. 

Probably it ia this same Thomas Starkey whom we find set down 
for an annuity of £2C 13s. id. amongst the king's "officers ia 
Wales" in tho year 1520.* 

When Thomas Starkey, the author of the Dialixjtie, was bom 
yrq have no information, but as he was, in all probability, some years 



1 Zttttrt and Pitptrt, fco., 

* ihid. Vol. II. pi. ii. p. 10! 



r. p. U8fi, No. 2.131. 

' Piid. p. lOtfi. No. 8107. 
t Ihid. Vol. TV. pt, 



i. p. S73. ^U 



BIRTH AND EARLY VEAIU 

older than Ilia friend and feUow-traveUer Keginatil Pule, who waa 
born in 1500, we aliall not be fat wrong ia assigning aa tke approxi- 
mate date of lua bii'th the bt'^'iniiing of tlie last decade of the IGtb 
century. 

Tbo services of the family from which I assume him to be 
d(*scended gave him an introducrion to aociety, but it is only from 
his letters that we can gain any information as to the manner in 
which his earlier years were passed. His own words, in his letter to 
Cromwell asking to be nominated to some appointment in the king's 
service, seem to imply that be was educated at Oxford, but hia 
name does not occur in AnHiony a Wood. If the will mentioned 
below be SlArkey's, he probably was educated at Magdalen College. 

In company with Reginald Pole he travelled on the Continent, 
where, es|)ecially in Italy, he appears to have made numerous friends, 
amongst the learned men of the time, with whom he kept up a con- 
stant corresponilenca till the close of hia life. In theCott. MSS.,N'ero I - 
E. VI. and Vll., are numerous letters addressed to hira in Latin and J 
Italian from frienda thus made. He liad evidently profited by hia 
studies, and was welcomed and esteemed accordingly by the sat'ints 
of Italy. Of the dates of his departure from and rutum to England 
we know nothing, but he had certainly returned, aa will be seen 
below, before the end of 1522. 

§ 2. The first certain mention of Starkey in any public document 
vhiuh I have been able to discover is contained in a letter from 
Wolsey to the University of Oxfoni, dated 21st May, 1622, in 
which he recorameuJa for proctors Tliom'ts Starke and Lawrence 
Barbar,' 

On the 9tb October following the University reply to this letter, 
stating that they have complied with the request for the appoint- 
toent of Lawrence Barbar and Tfioinaa Starke aa proctors, and beg 
that they may retain for a time their usual form of electing proctors, 
at least nntil Wolaey baa sufficient leisure for making more suitable 
arrongemenls for the Univereity. They acknowledge their great 
obligitions to hia bounty, and add that if by hia influence their 



« CaUndar of Stair Paiier,, R. nry V/fl , ed. Brewer, Vul, HI. pi, ii. 



V1I1 9T&RSBT RECTOR OP QBEAT 

University may bo exempted from contributmg to the baa ^ their 
obligations will be the greater.* 

§ 3. On the SUt July, 1530, Starkey was presented by 
Archbishop Watham to tlie living of Great Mongeham, diocese of 
Canterbnry, "per reaignationem Mngistri Thome Liipsett, A.M., 
nltimi Incnmbentia ibidem vacantem."* This living he held till 
bia death. 

Great Kfongeham is in the hundred of Comilo, lalha of St. 
Augustine, and two miles from Deal. The church was dedicated to 
St Martin, and the living, which ia seated to have been of the 
annual value of £20 Is. 6d., was ia the gift of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.* 

§ 4. From this time we do not hear anything of Starkey till some 
time towards the close of 1534, when we find him writing to Crom- 
well, with whom he was already aeiiuaintod probably through Cardinal 
Wolsey, asking him to use hia induence to procnie lor him some 

> For the war. 

' calendar of State Papen, fftnry VIll., Vol. III. pt. 2. 

' Begiiteri pf OanterbHry Diacat (preserved ia the Lambeth Palaoa' 
Library), Arubbi«hop Warbain, leaf 402, bnuk, 

* B; the kiDdness of Col. Chester I have been funiidhed with a copy of 
thB will (recorded in Book " Pynnyng," at folio G) of a certaio Tkoma* SCarluy, 
Clerk, proved in tho Prerogative Court of Canterbury, ou the 2Dd May, 1644, 
but dated 25tli Aagugt, \539, which is, aa nearly aa we can judge, exactly tbe 
dale of Starkey'a death. In this will the testator deilreti to be buried in the 
" Chaunoell of Norlho Petherlon at the discretion of the curat there," md 
leaves " towardes the reparation of Ihu Churcbe of North Petherton, vi>." The 
will proceeds — " Item I geuu to my father Thomoa Starkey, in parte of reoom- 
penile of his greats coate and chargiea vppon my brlngiDg vpp, furtbriog me 
in good lemyng. i!". Item I guvo to the verny honuerable and my singulicr 
good lords, my lorde Montague, fours poonds lo hie hym a bagg." To hia 
brother, " John .Starkey," be leaves his " best gowne," and all bia boolu ha 
bequeatha to a Dr Wotton, who ia '■ to take certeyne to his children aa be 
■hall thinke profitable to farther theyme in tyme to come (o theire lemynft." 
and the real, some are to go to "the fumysahyng of ifaa library of Higdalea 
College,'* and aomo to be given to poor acholara. To the family of the Vloar 
of North Petherton be bequeatba " for Iheira diligent payne and labours by 
niichln olid day taken abowle me in myne infirmltieand eicknega, fouremarkea 
of lawful! money of England,'' from which it would seem that the Icatator had 
been, and waa tlien, rveiiling at North Petherton, by the vicar of which plaos. 
Sir John Bulen, the will is witneasod. If thia be the will of our author, it 
appear* tolerably certain that he was the son of the Thomna Starkey alrvadr 
(p. v).) mentioned aa in Tfcipt of n penalon for hia aorvicee to Henry VII. It 
la difSeult to see what connwtion Stnrhey hod with North Potlivrton, or why 
the will executed in Aujjuvt, \a.\$. abciuM not have l>een proved till 1S44. 





^^■niS ArPLIOATION TO CROMWELL FOB A COPUT ArPOINTUeNT. II | 

^iPfmiDtment in the king's service, and giving a short sketch of hia 
life and stiidiea. ' 

We sre enabled to fix the dat« of this letter with tolerable 
certiunty by Starkey's own wocda in hia first letter to Pole, and hia 
dedication of hia Dialo/fae to Henry VIII. (printed below), in 
which be pays : — " fomsmuoh as hyt pleysyd your byghnes, tehortly 
a/litr I teas admijit'jd to your (jraeija serui/ee, to commytt Tnto ma 
the wrytyng of your conunandment and request to mnstur Itayaold 
Polo in the most weyghty cause, wycb of many yerya hath byn 
tempytd in thys your Reame." J 

The foUowing is his letter to Cromwell : — | 

{Hart. 283, Imf 120.) ' 

Syr, the greto gentylnea of you so manyfcstely Echowyd townnl 
mvf wytbe the contynuance of such n bfneuolent mynd in settyng 
forward my purpos, gyuyth me yet a lytyl more boldiiea to trowbut 
you wyth the redyng of thys acrole, beaochyng yoti of your patyence 
tberin, whyle I a lytyl more at Ibi^d schow to you my mynd & 
porpoa, the wyche I had thought to haue downe thea days past 
presently before you, yf I my^ht hauo found you nt a conuenyent 
leyaor to the heryng of the same, for gladly I wold that you achold 
a lytyl more playnly know wyth what hart & mynd I wold serua tha 
kjTig_wythal. And fyrst, for ns much that you may pwaue»tuTo 
joge, tEat I, mouyd only by the hygh auLhoryte wherin hyt hatha 
plesyd tha kyngys hyghnea most worthyly to set you, so much 
deayre by your specyal prefermon/ to be set forward to the kyngys 
Bfrayce now at thys tyme, I schal besech you of your gentylnes not 
to take me so, for, albe-hyt that by your authorytB I wyl not deny I 
■m somewhat monyd in dede, yet certaynly thya to you I wyl 
ftfffnue, yf ther were not other causys joynyd therto wych more 

, aekorpely atyr and pryke my roynd then dothe that, I, heyng to you 
r to vnknowen aa I am, wold neuer haue temptyd nor enterprysyd 
such A pnrpos wyth you ; for yf I ha<i not found at such tyme aa I 
fyml saliityd you at home, a synguler hnmanyte & gentylnRs in you^ 
4iid yt I had not much herd of your gndnes in sottyng forward at 
honest purpOBya, ye and yf I had not seen & perceyiiyd your 
excellent wysedome i^ your other vertiies, most worthy of a! hygh 
•atboryte, t thynke I had npner oonceyuyd thys purpos, I thynke I 
bad n^uer set my selfo in thya case, wherein my apecyal trust ys more 
lo b« to you bouoden than in the rest of my lyfe wyth any scruyce 
Ie»n deaenie; for of thya ! nature you I am not of ao vyle A bnao 
of etomake aa for to optayne any benefyte wordly, to desyre to be 

, tmuultMi to any niwi whoroe I can not wyth hart ind mynd reuer- 
■ eatly both honoure & tone. Whcrforof thys I schal beaech you to l>o 



X STABKET AFPOINTBD OaAFLAlN TO THE KINO. 

pfi-auadyd cuer surely to haue ia me such a hart and etomake as yn 
coHUenyent to he in hyin, who to you nf al otber achal be nio«t 
bounden. And now, Syr, to the intent that you may somewhat per- 
Reyue such pore qualytea as be in mo, and so therapon wyth your 
beneuolent mynd you may set forvatd somewhat bett«r my purpoe, 
I schal breuely schuwe vnto you the oritur, processe, & end of al my 
Btudya. Fyrst, here in oxforth a grete parte of my youthe I occupyd 
my aelfe in the study of phylos'iphy, joynyng therto the kuolege of 
both tongya bothe latyn & greke, aud bo aftur passyd oupf in tu 
Italy, whereas I so delj'tydinjh.econtemglaoyon of natural knol^^o— 
wherin the most parte of men lettryd thcr ofciipye theinseHys^-that 
many tymys I was purposyd to haue spend the rest of my lyfe holly 
therin, tyl at the last, juouyd by clirystyan charyte, phylosnphy set 
apart, I applyd my ei'lfe to the redyng of holy scrypture, jugyng al 
other secrete knologo not applyd to some vbb & profyt of other to bo 
but as a vanyte. wherfor in the study of holy letturys certayn yerys I 
spent, attur the wyche, by-canse my purpos then was to lyue in a 
polylyke lyfe, I set my selte now thes last yerya past to the knolego 
of the cyuyle Law, that I myght tlierby make a more stahyl and 
sure jugcme/it of the piolytyke ordur & cuetitmys vsyd amonge vs here 
in our eouwtrcy. aftur thys maner In dyuerae kyndys of studys I haue 
occupyd my srlfe, euer hauyng in mynd thys end & purpos at the last 
here in thya eommynalty where I am brought forth & borne to 
employ them to some tso; and though in them I haue not most 
profytyd, yet dyljj,'ence & wyl hittbe not lakkjd therto : but what so 
euer hyt ya that I haue by the gudenes of god attaynyd m-to I schiil 
most gladly, aftur your jugemeiit & oduysc, apply hyt to the seruyco 
of our prynce, and therby rokun my selfe to attayne a grete pirtfl 
of my felycyte. Wherfor I bcsech yuu, sjr, as you of your only 
gudnea haue begun, so at your pleaure & conuenyont leser to heipe 
forward thys my purpos, aud theu schal I be to you more bound gg 
then I am yet to aay mortal man lyuyng. JM 

Your assuryd gcruant ^^^ 

Thomas Starki-y, ^H 

Endorsed ^B 

lo Mr Secretary Cromwell touching the course of hys 
L.vlTe. studyes and Travilles. [End of 1534.] 

§ 5. In accordance with Starkey'e request, Cromwell appears to have 
used his influence with the king, for we find him in February, 1535, 
holding the post of chnpLiin to Henry, who, it would seem, soon 
entertained a high opinion of him, since withiu a few montlis of his 
appointment he was intrusted with the delicate coramiaaion of ascer- 
taining the viewfl of ReginoJil Polo on the two questions of the 
legality of the king's marriage with Queen Katharine and of tlie 
supremacy ot the Tuym. 



^^^B DR SAMPSO.n's roue ox TUE aUCREMA^'V OF THE POPS. xi 

^^^^ It would bo out of place here to give any longtlieneii account of 
the events which led to tliis. It will Le sufEicieut to recall the feet 
that the Pope, Clement VII., hni, on the 23rd of March, 1S34, in 
acorjance with the decisioD of a couaiatory of cArdiuHla, declared 
Henry'a marriage with Katherine valid and iaJiBSoluhle ; while tlie 
parliamout in Englaail, on the other eide, pronounced the marriage 
■with Anne Boleyn lawful, and confirmed Henry's title of supreme 
head of the English Church, prohibiting every kind of payment to 
the Pope, and vesting in the king aluuc the right of appointing to all 
biahoprica, and of deciding in al) ecclesiastical causes.' 

§ 6. Previously to the introduction of the billa on the suhjoct into 
parliament, the whole question had been considered by the Privy 
Council in 1533, when nineteen articles were drawn up,' which were 
embodied in certain resolutions of the Council on the 2nd December, 
the first of which runs as follows : — 

"Acta in Coucil[i]o Domini Regis, 2ndo Pccembr. 

" First. That the conclusions mentioned in the first article of 
this book, with the circumstances thereof, be committed to Mr 
Dean [Dr Sampson, Dean of the King's Chapel] and the almoner 
[Dr Fox] and other Doctore ; to search their hooks and to make an 
answer again thereupon to the Lords of the Councel by Fryday and 
Saturday next."* 

Dr Sampson accordingly wrote and published a treatise on the 
question of the supremacy with the following title : — 

" Richardi Sampaonis, R^i ijacelli Decani, oratio ; qua docet, 
bortatur, admonet omnes, potissimum Anglos, tegiie dignitati cum 
primis lit obediant, quia uerbuni Dei prxcipit : Episcopo Romano ne 
taut aadientes, qui nullo iure diuino in eos quicquam potcstatis 
habet, postquam ita jubet Res, ut illi non obediant. Qui contra 
^RBbbrint eoe pnecipue docet legem diuinam cotitemnero. Non est ergo 

^^H^ rroiida, Hitt. of BnglanA. II. 208, 

^^Pn( Bm UB. Cott.. Cleop., B. VI., If. 31 ». The iirati which is refernil to 
^^fcire, rung as followa : — FTrste. To Bscula for sit the liinBliopun of tiiia 
' vnlme anil Bpccjnllie for aucliB an be nereHt vnto the C<iiirt<-, ami In exnmyn 

Utem s-parle whether they by the law of god obo prove aod iusteOe tliat ba 
I that DC« ia culled thepo])e of Itotne la nboue the geaHrnll cuunaaile, or the 
I ffneriM counaaiic abuue him. Or wbnihrr he hnlhe gyilcn vnio him liy the 

law of goA any more &ucUiryt« wilAin the rcalme then ci " 



•hoii.'' 



» US. Cott, Cloop., E. VJ., If. 317. 
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quod eibi timeant Angli de humana quavis potestate episuo]'! lUio- 
[maoi}, qui aliam quam buuiauam, hoc eat humaao consensu, in 
Anglos non liabet. Obediant igitui' Deo non homini 

" HcBc est aeritas Dei firmata. 

" Londini, in .^diboa Tho. Bertheleti " {no date). 
It conaiatA of 11 leaves, 4to, vilb tlie colophon — "Thomas Berthe- 
letus Regius Inipreeaor Excudebat. Cum privilegio." 

In this treatise Dr Sampson vindicated the king's action in as- 
suming the title of " Supreme Head of the Church," and confuted 
the claim of the Pope to any jutiadiction in England. He grounded 
the king's right to supremacy, ecclesiastical and civil, upon the two 
texts — " Let every aoul be subject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God ; " ' 
and "Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
Bake ; whether it be the king, as supreme," &c.' Kings, therefore, he 
ftrgued, were God's vicars and representatives here on earth, and 
should be obeyed accordingly ; but the Pope had no jurisdiction out- 
side his province, and had no more power in England than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Eome.^ 

With this treatise the king was greatly pleased, and it waa pub- 
lished with his authority and approval, and copies were sent to all 
persons of importance at home and abroad. 

Henry was extremely anxious to have Dr Sampson's book 
approved and supported by some name of acknowledged standing, 
and naturally his thoughts were directed towards Beginald Pole, who 
liad now attained to such a position that his opinion woidd cany the 
greatest weight, and, more than all others, induce the waverers to give 
their support to the king. 

§ 7. Beginald Pole, the second son of Ifargaret Plantagenet) 
Countess of Salisbury, was bora at Stoverton, or Stourton, Castle, in 
the year 1500, He had been treated by Henry with especial favour ; 
had been educated at the king's expense ; had been, while 
still a boy, appointed to a rich ecclesiastical benefice, and would 
doubtless, had his inclination or his views permitted him, have 



' See Strj-pe, Ecrlet. Meiwr, 
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^Vthined to tlw liijjliest pasitiun jn the Eaglish CJjureii, Ho 
had sludied at Paris aud Fudua with Huch good results titat, as he 
bimself in 1536 statea in u latter to tha king, he, though still u 
yoiiag mail, " bad long been conversant with old men ; hod long 
judged the oldest man that livtd too young for liim to learn wisdom 
from,"' He had not, however, beeu able to assent to the rcsolutiona 
of parliamojit and convocation relative to the divorco of Henry from 
Queen Kathcrine, and he had ia consoqueaco applied for and 
obtained leAve to reside for a time at Avigaon, whence he afterwards 
removed to Padua. Kleanwhile the king's fei.'Unga towards liim had 
remained unchauged ; the revonuea of the deanery of Exeter and hia 
pension were regularly paid to him, and he was exempted specially 
froni the condition required of all holders of ecclesiastical benelices, 
of swearing allegiance to the issue of Anno Itoleyn. To lum, there- 
fore, the king's thoughts naturally turned, and in conversation with 
Sturkey he inquired from liim what he believed to be Polo's aenli- 
ments on the subject of the Popo'a supremacy and tho divorce, and 
whether, if applied to, he would be likely to write in favour of Dr 
Sampson's hook. To these inquiries Starkey answered cautiously, 
that, although he was conhdont that Pole's hearty desire was to do the 
king service, yet as to his opinjona on these subjects ha could say 
nothing, since Pole had always preserved a strict sileuce on the point, 
Thia answer did not satisfy the king, and he therefore ordered Starkey 
to mita to Pole and communicate to him his wishes. Starkey accord- 
ingly writw as follows -. * — 

(15 February, 1535.) 
{ 1 ) Syr, I raoflt heriety coi»mend me vn to you, and where as I hane 
byn somewhat sloo in wrytyng syne I arryuyd hyther to our ciintrey, 
(where as I here the aj-re bottnr then I <lyd wyth you in Italy) 1 wyl 
now my slaknes thorin by the lenghthe of tliys in some paria recom- 
pense the wych I trust schal no thyng offend you but bryng to you 
grate plesnre & conifort. Syr, as you know syth our fyrst ncquyiit- 
ance & famylyaryte many letturjs thor hath bjn at sundry tymya 
betwyx va wryten, & much conimunycacyon ther hath byn also coji- 

Abntract. 
(!) Promises to atone for past remissness in correspondence by 
.fby length of this letter, which lie entreats Pole to consider seriously 
^bfl Strfpe, Efclei. Mtiiwr., U. 305. ' Uarl. M:j. 2e3, leaf 1»1. 
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cemyng the lostytution of our lyfys, wyth auch fydelyte mynyrtiyd 
apon. biith pnrtys aa wna co'iiienyeut to the syncereaea of our har^ 
& myndys, but yf euer any of thes you haue jugyd to be worthy of 
remeiiibraHce, oryet dowatyke in your memory & myiid, Ibesechyon 
let thes few wordya wych I now to you wryto be put in the no/nbur 
of them, wyth gud ftduertysement and co/iayderaoyon of tlie aanw, for 
the[y] co/taeme the hole ordur of your lyfe here aftur to be lade in 
thya our cu;itrey among your uatural louerya & frendys. (3) Syr, 
I was but Late by the ayuguler gentjhiea of Maystur Secretary, woa 
gudneabothe toward roe & also to youyaso eonke in to my brest, that 
duryng my lyfe I Bchal euer reken my aelfe next to our prynce aboue 
b1 other moat faythfully to hym boundeu, for in the court to the 
kyngya aeruyce and by hys most louyng cowimendacyonyssogracyoualy 
of hys hyghnea auceptyd & admyttyd that schortty &ftur byt plesyd 
tlie same to cal me to hys presence, and ther of you, of your studys, 
and of your aedtence & opynyon in hya gracya moat weyghty 
cauaya here tate defyuyd, most louyngly many thyngya to demamle ; 
to the wych I made atich answers, as euer I haiie Jugyd connenyent to 
be made before the maieaty of a prynce ; that ys, such thyngya as I 
knowe manyfest & true playnly to atfyrme, and such wherof I stoud 
in dowte by coideciture only to reherce : and ao your mynd, hart & 
desyre to dow hya grace true & faythful aeruyce, wych I know no ii 
other wyse then I know myn owno. I boldly dyd alTyrme, but m 
tfluchyng your opynyon in hys gracya lute defynyd cauaya, one of the 
matrymonygtheotherconcemyng theauthoryteof the pope, for as much 
as you euer haue vayd thys pnident aylence neuer to dysclose yout 
sentence & mynd but in tyme & place, I coude not of your opynyoa 
any thyng therin playnly atfyrme, but yet thys to hys hyghnea I 
sayd & suerly I thought, that asfer asyourlernyng& jugement, wj-ch 
I eetymyd by tyiue & dylygent atudy somewhat was alteryd & 
increayd, alao touchyng the dycemyog betwys goddys law & mannys 
wold atreche & extend, al your powar & al such knolege & lernyng as 
by the gudnes of god & hys grauys lyberalyto you had obtaynyd & 
got, to the mayiilenyng of such thyngya as hya gracya wyscdome by 
court of parlyauiCTit therin had decred, you wold gladly confer to the 
honowre of hys hyghnea & wclth of hya reame. (3) thya much I eayd, 
thys fer I went, but hya grace not satyafyd therwyth, deayryng to 
have your sentence therin playnly declaryd, commawdyd me thys 
now to wryte to you, that hya pleeure waa that you schold lyke a lemyd 
man, al aaaertyon by any cause ryayng set aayde, in tfaoa ij cauqra 

Abstract. 
(2) Haa been appointed chaplain to the king, who had questioned him 
aa to Pole's opinion respecting the divorce, &c., to which he had 
answered that Pole bad never openly declared liia opinion, but tliat 
he felt conlident that his earneat wish was to please the king, (3) 
Uenry, not satiaEod with thia, hod ordered hiju to deaiie Pole to 
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pondur and wey the nature of tlie thj-ngys aa tiey be in them eelfo, 
and puttyug a-parte al aucessya & daungerouse elTectys wyeh of them 
may insae, leuyng al such thyngya to hya gracya wyaedome & hys 
poliycy, decUre your eentence truly & playn wythout coloure or cloka 
of dyssymulatyou, (wych hya grace moat ptyncely ahhorryth,) not 
wyllyng you of thes thyngys to make an; grete volume or faoke but 
breucty to geddur the most eOectuiil resonys wych in your stomako 
be of most weyght, & them to eut forth aftur your playn fascyon ifc 
mnner of wrytyng. thya was hya gracjs piesure & ooi«raai(demeHt that 
I scLold to you wryte, wych I hauo as nere b8 my memory wold serue 
me tLerin truly & faythfully now to you exerc[y]8yd, (i) now, syr, 
conaidur and prudently wey how prywcoly a ret[Ui;Bt Ihys ys of ouro 
prynce, and then I am sure you wyl impluy your selfo wyth al 
dylyge/ioe & study to Batisfye hya nobul desyre, to the wych alao 
mas tnr aec rotary, (whose most louyngguduea toward you gyuyth place 
to no ma/j) moat gerttyly doth oxhort you, wyllyng you alao in any 
case, what so euer yuut sentence in thea cauays schal be, to vae your 
wont & custumyd playnes wyth prudent aymplycy t«, and me apon hys 
l>ehalfe tbj*B to certy/ye you, that in case be your lemyng & jugeraejit 
iu thes niaterys of weyght wold strecb & extend to the satysfyyng of 
the kyngys desyre & niynd, that then your retome hyther to your 
cunlrey schold bo gretely to the kyngys plosure, to your owne coiwfort, 
& much profyt to theruatof yourftendyg; ye andyetforther, yf so bu 
that your knclege & lernyng wold not sez-ue you to tliya purpoa & 
reqiieal of the kyng, yet notwythstondyng wold he aduyse you, of a 
t«ndur A loiiyng niynd, to prepare yourselfe at your co/menyeut 
leaor toward your cuntruy, dowtyn^ no thyng but [Lh]at the kj'ngys 
liyghnes in other hys cauays & hys all'ayrys schal vse your sei-uyce & 
nio*t loayng & seruysabul mynd. for sory he ya that ther among 
Btniaiigerys wythout profyt to your cu/itrey yout vertues schold be so 
vlturly drownyd &lykeasinadreme vanyechaway. (5) whnrby, syr, 
you may playnly ptrceyue the gentilnes of hya stomake & syngnler 
guilues to al men of honesty, wych to you almost vnacquayjitcd & of 
emal iiunylyaryte berytli suche luynd, mouyd ordy by the opynyon of 
vertue, wycb to bym fame hatli reportyd, in ho much that thys he 
wyUyd me now by my letturya of hya gudnes and beneuotent mynd, 
ao to assure you, that in al such thyngys as myght toucho your 
preferment to my lady your mother & my lord your brother whomo 
nature bo straytly hyndyth ouly he wold gyue place : wherin ho 

Ab»fraet, 
etate in writing briefly, but openly and sincerely, his opinion on the 
two points. (4) Has been further desired by Cromwell to assura 
him that, should hb opinion be favourable to tho king, hie return to 
England would be very welcome; but that iu any case ho is to 
prepare to return, aa tho king would be glad of liin ailvice and 
aasiatance in other weighty matters. (5) Assures him that Crom- 
erasKBi b 
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Bchowyth BO gentyl a Btomako that I dare thys boldly now say tliat, 
yf euer hereaftnr hyt achalbe your chaunce pjvsently here of thys 
mynd in hyin experyence to talio, you achal aa I dow for hys vertues 
& not only for hys authoryte haue hym in etabyl & reuere»t louc, 
such ya hyfl wyeedome & in materya of state hya hygh pollycy. and 
thus now you haue hard the most prudent aduyse & syngulor 
beneuolence of mastur eeoretary, to the wych I dowte not but that 
■wyth grete gladuea you wyl apply youreelfe, wyilyng thecby to 
Bfttysfye our pryncya plesure & deayre. And now, syr, for by-cauae aytli 
our laat departure out of our cu/ttrey lytyl communycacyon eowcem- 
yng Ihea materya hathe byn betwyx ts had, I wyl now adioyne thea 
few wordya vn to you. (6) Pondur you wel tbya leuylycal law & how 
hyt ys rotyd in the law of nature, and how by genartJ coTiseyl hyt hatli 
byn many tymya declaryd & authorysyd therhy, and forther how 
apon the other sydo the sklendumea of thya long veurpyd & abusyd 
authoryte of tho popo, wych by pacyence of pryncys, aimplycyte of 
the pepul, & aaibycyouea auoryce of hya predeceaaoryB, in procesae of 
tyme by lytyl & lytyl ys growea to thys intollerabul iniquyte, and 
then I thynk that you achal see in thes cauaya the jugyd truth & 
playn equyte. But al thya I louo to your owno consydoracyon & 
jugemeiit, praying to hym, of whome to al mew cumyth al lyght, that 
by hys lygbt & grace you may see the truth, & so then to eet hyt 
forth that hyt may be comfort to oar pryjico, plesure to your selfo 
and to al other here your louarys & frendya. And thua now, ayr, I wyl 
make an end, fynychyng my letturys wyth coirifortabul newya that 
al Bucb rumor & fame wych by men of corrupt jugoment not hauyng 
dyscretyon to juge & dyaceme betwyx veray & true relygyon & lyght 
& falae superatycyon ayth was in Italy you dyuulgyd, ys vtturly false & 
ful of vanyte, (7) For of this dowto you nothyng, that albehyt apon 
many reaonabul & iuate cauaya our moat nobul pryrice hathe wyth- 
drawon hymselfo from the popys authoryte, yet from the certayn & 
sure gronndya of acrypture bya grace in no poynt ya slyde, no nor yet 
from the lawya nor ccremonye of tlie church, the wycU yet atond in 
ful atrenghth & authoryte ; and ao the[y] achal boldly I dare affyrme, 
vntyl auch lyme that to hya hyghnea & to hya moat wyae conseyl hyt 
Bchal appere expedyent them to abrogate & other to aubatytute by 
|/ commyn assent more agreabul to thys tyme and to the nature of our 
men, & also to our bole cuntrey more coKuenyent. here ye no thyng 
downe wythout due ordur & resonabiiPmatn ;' here ys touchyng 



Abitraci. 
well is prompted only by a sincere love for him. (S) Expreaaes his 
confidence that Pole, on eonsidemtion of the matter, will see tbo truth 
to be on the king's side, (7) Assures Polo that there is no trutli in 
the report that the king had separated himself &om the Chureh of 
Kume in p^iinta of doctrine, or hod ordained new ritee and c 
Had it been ao be bimsolf would never have entered the king's e 
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relygyon notliyng alnioat aJleryd at al but that wj-cli was of al other 
moat neceseary, wjch ya, aa I trust, & schalbe a veray ground & a 
foundatyon to cyuyle ordur & a tnio & ryght pollycy, thya ya the 
state here, and of thya one thyng I dow you assure, yf I bad found 
truth in dede thes thyngys wyoh by mysreport ther wyth you were 
commynly aayd, oa that our pryiice schold be alypt also from the 
groiindya of acrypture, from the hoaowre of the aacramcntya, & frowt 
al the commyn Lnwya & holaome eeremonya of the church wythout 
ordur, I wold neuer haue byn so wythout sense or atoinake of aa 
honeat man, as at thya tyiae to haue sought to entur to hya atTuyce ; 
for the dcayre wych I haue long nuryachyd in my hrest to Benin thya 
ourmastur & prynce ys in tbya aUvbyl, & I trust euer schalbe, in hya 
s<Tuyc6 to aerue god & my cu7itrey, to the wych purpos the rest of my 
lyfe I wyl now detlycate to hys grace & wyth such hnrt & mynd 
seme hym wythal aa ya conuenyent to a true faythful & chrystyon 
fiubiect toward bya moat nobul & catholyke prynce : thya ys my mynd 
& I am sure the same ya yourys, the wych I trust in factys you schal 
haue place sthortly to declare & thya I conimj-t you to god. At 
London the xv of Februarj-, 

»Ey yourys ussuryd, 
Thomas Starkoy. 
Endorsed, 
Thomas Starkey to hia frend in Itoly wishing him to 
geve his opinyone to the kinges grace touching his oppinyono for the 
Altering of Kelygeon and the Abolishing of the popes Authoritye. 

The bribe, however, thus plainly offered to Pole did not produce 
its effect so soon aa the king expected. Writing on the 12th April, . 
Pole merely acknowledged the receipt of Starkey's letter, excuaisg 
tlie delay in answering it by the plea tlmt it hod come to him hy 
■way of Florence, and bad been delayed on the road. He promised, 
however, that he would with all diligeuco apply himself to the con- 
sideration of the subject, and endeavour to satisfy the king's request 
OS stated by Starkey ; namely, that ho would " in few wordys, 
clerly & playnly, without coloure or eloke of dyssymulacyon," declare 
his opinion on the matters in question. 

Starkey, who evidently had begun to feel ill at ease in conse- ' 
quence of the non-receipt of any answer to his letter, fult relieved at 
this explanation, but lost no lime in pressing the matter on Pole, 
Mid supporting the views expressed by him in his former lett<ir by 
additional arguments. But this was not tlio solo nor iudced the 
principal object of this second letter. More c-spucially was he onxioua 
bi 
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I to explain to Fole certaia events wliich had id the interval occurred 
' in England, and which were Halle to be miarop resented abroad. 
I J-'' " The moat important of these was the execution, on the 5th of 
/ May, of certain monka of the Charterhouse and others for refusing 
to euhscribe to the doctrine of the king's supremacy, or to proclaim 
in their churches and chapels that the Pope was Anticlirist. The 
system adopted with regard to them was simple and expeditious ; 
they were condemned of high treason and hanged. Other execu- 
tions followed on the 18th June. J 

§ 8. Such an event as this wa^ eminently calculated to excite the 
indignation of the Court of Rome, more especially aa it would in all 
probability be greatly exaggerated and miareported. With the view, 
therefore, of acquainting Pole with the true facts of the cose, on which 
he could speak with authority (having been, aa he tells Pole, one of 
those sent by Cromwell to try to persuade Eeynolds to give way and 
acknowledge the king's supremacy), and of freeing hie mind from the 
ill effects of such misrepresentations as might have reached him, 
Starkey writes as follows ; ^ — 

(End of May or June 11535.) 
(1) Syr, I ara glad that at the last, by your lettarys of the xij of 
Apryle to Johan Walker, we haue hard of the receyte of such lettnrys 
as were wryte vn to you concornyng the kyngys plesure ; for much 
I moruelyd that of thya long tyme I htud no thyng of the 
delyuerance of the same, wych I now ptrceyue was by cause the 
letturys cam to you by the way of Florence, but how so euer hyt 
was that they wore kept from you, glad I am that at the last they 
ftre arryuyd to your handys, aud much more glad that by the ' few 
■wordys you wrote iu hast I pereeyue you wyl wyth al dylygenco 
apply your selfe to satyafye the kyngys moat nobul request & 
plesure, wych was, ia few wordys clerly & playnly, wythout colours 
or cloke of dyasyniulacyon, to scbow your sentence in hys lately 
defynyd causys, the wyth thyng I am sure you wyl dow wyth glad 
hart and mj-nd, for yf I know you wel in auch causys you wyl not 
dysaymbul wyth a kj-ng (from the wych dyssymulacyon I neuer see to 
thya day wyth any man a niynd more abhorryng) ; therfor what so 
euer your sentence schalbe in the materys requyryd I boldly haua 
nffyrmyd, both to tlie kyngys liyglmea & also to llaystur Secretory, 

A bg/raet. 
(!) Is glad to see by Pole's letter of 12th April that he promisea 

MS. Cleop. E. VL, loaf 3SB. ■ US. the;. 
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^Thiit hyt Bchalbe nifoynyd & pure, wythout cloke of dyssymulacyon, 
of the wych syncere jugemewt in you the kyng ya desyrouse by-causo 
p<>raui>ntur.m some other hya grace hath byn therin deccyuyd. 

(2) Syr, of the inclanatyon of your mytid in thys belialfe, though 
the fill declaratyon you reserue to long leyaer, yet in aome parte to 
Mnyatur Secretory by your next letturya jou may aygnyfye, \yhen you 
make anawere to hya letturya ilyreutjd to you, the wjch I am aure 
before thys tynie by the embaaaador of Venjte are come to your 
handya. And, eyr, as touchyiig the mater of the popya aiithoryte, 
wa here, your freudya, put no dowte hut therin you atihal to the ful 
aatyefaotyon of the kyngya niynd see the jugyd truthe : for neuer can 
I thynke, when I eoHsydur your jugement and lamyng, that you can 
be of thys sentence that such a hede, or such auperyoryte schold ba 
of the ia,v of God & to the snluatyon of man of hye necessyto, tho 
wych aayn Jerome playnly affyrmyth to be coTiatytute in renicdiuta 
tcigmati'g & not to be of such necessite (in episto^ ad euaijmni), 
(3) And yf I haua any Iiigeraent in any other kynd of letturya or 
uyuynyte thys I dare say, that thys superyoryte of long tyme gyueit ' 
to the pope only by the patyence of pryncys el faclta qaodam diris- 
tiani popuU eoonerisu, hy proccsBe of tyme ys growen in as a thyng 
conuenyent to the conaematyon of the chryatyan vnyte, but in no 
case to be of such necessyte, that, wythout the same, chrystyan 
myudys may not altayn to theyr saluatyon nor kepe the spiri'/ual 
vnyte ; ye and yf you wey the mater ivel I tliynke you aclial 
ferther fynd tbya superyoryte, as hyt hath byn of many yerya vayd, 
nothyng to bo cowuenyent at al to the construatyon of the polytyk 
vnyte, the wych thyn^j aa you know bettur than I, to wLome storya 
are bettur knoweo, hath byn the gretyst brake that in memory 
we haue to al chrystyan cyujlyte ; for what chryatyan pryncys haiie 
we who one a-gayn a nother hath not drawen thejT swordys for the 
inaynUsna/ice of thys authorytel And dayly I besech hym that 
gouv^myth al that in our days we see not tbe same ; but aftur my 
pore fa/icy bettur hyt ya though hyt bo wyth aome daungere, to cut 
vp such a rote of sedycyou in al chryatyan cyuylyte, then let hyt 
remayn to the oontynual deatructyon of our poateryte. Thes thyngya 
I am sore you aee wyth a hygher & deper conayderatyon then I con 
attayn vn<to, wher-by you echal I trust in thya behalfe aatysfye the 
kjmgye mynd & pleaure. For aory hya hyghnea wold be to see you 
not to reche rn-to so manyfoat a truthe, (as I haue perceyuyd of hys 
grace at sundry tymys when hyt hath plesyd hys hyghnea to talke of 
you to the deckratyon of hya nobul affecto wych he bery th toward you). 

Abglraet. 
to endeavour to satisfy the king's request. (3) He and all Pole's other 
friends are confident that the result of his examination of the subject 
vUl be to the king's satisfaction. (3) Declarea his own conviction 
that tho sapreniacy of the Pope is nut essential to man's salvation, 
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(4) And as toucli jng the mater of the fyrst maryage, I dowte not also 
but when you ley togydiitir wythotit any affectyon the weyght of 
such maryage betwyx brother & syatur, & the eklenJumea of auch 
powar as the pope Imd in such causys to dyapenae, yoa Hchal schortly 
by your wyaedorae see of that maryage the i/icortuenyency, so that 
in both partys grete hope I haue to see yoa aatysfye the kyngya 
pIuBure and mynd, and tJien schortly aftur iryth grete co'iifort both 
to your aelfe & to your frondys so to retorne in to out natyfe 
cunti-cy, bore to fyaysch the rest of your lyfe in quyetnes & tran- 
qiiyllyte. 

(5) And where as skJatiderouae fame & mysrcport may p^j-auentur 
put you in suspycyon of the eoxtrary, for aa much as before thjs I aia 
sure hyt ya blowen ahrodo in Italy how liere are put to deth monkys 
of the chartiirhouae, men notyd of grete eanctyte, you schal vnder- 
Btond in few wordya the truth of the same to the intent you may by 
the dBclaratyon therof, aa much aslyth in jou,8toppo such myBreport 
na may therby be made to the aklaimdyr of our natyon & cuntrey. 
Fyrst you schal vnderaton[d] in the laate parlyament an acte to bo 
matle that al the kyngysBubiectysschold, voder payn of treson,ranOHce 
the popys aiiperyoryte, to the wycb acte as the rest of oar natyon 
wyth one consent dyd agre ao dyd thea munkya, iij pryorys & 
liaynoldya of Syon, the wych now of lute, contrary to theyr otUe & 
also to the acte, retomyd to theyr old obedyence, aSynnyng the same 
by theyr blynd Hupcrstycyouae knologe to bo to the saluatyon of man 
of ueceasyte, & that thya auperyotyte to the pope waa a sure truth 
and manyttat of the Law of god, and a thyng wych waa of chiyst 
iiiatytute aa necessary to the couseruatyon of the api'tiYual vnyte of 
^hya myaticalbody of cbryat. In thysblynduea the}^ BUperatycyoua» 
, iiiyndya were stablyd, lakkyug Jugement to dyscerue the djmersytft 
' betwyx tlie vnyt« spiritual & the vnyte polytycal, wych Ihey tbought 
schal rurt to myne for lake of thya bede whome they made inimodyate 
■jnge vndcr chryst, on whose jugement al, as of the vycar of cbryst, 
cbryaliari men ought of necessyte to hange. In thya opynyon most 
stnidyly atoile liaynoldyB, whome I haue hard of yore maiiy tymya 
[>raysyd, who was so rolyd theria that he could admyt no reaon to 
the contrary. Dyuerse were sent to tbem in pryson by tbe kyngya 
commandement to instruct them wyth the truthe, but in that opynyon 
Ixith be & the rest wore so blyndyd & sturdy tLut nobber they could 

A hefrad. 
but rather a cause of disacnsion and sedition. (4) As regards the 
divorce, he is certain that I'ole will at once see the impropriety of a 
marriage between a brother and sister, an! that the Pope has no power 
of diapensation in auch caaes. (3) Aa to the execution of the Charter- 
house monks, they had been put to death for. affirming the Pope's 
BUpiemacy to bo an esaential article of belief, contrary to an Act of 
Futisment latoly paasud, and were therefore guilty of treason, for 
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» the triitli in the cause, nor yet gyue coimenyent obedyenco due to 
«ueh peraonya, as of them aelfe can not Bee the tnithe. Wherfor, i 
occordyng to the course of the law, as rehellyH to the Karan, & Oys- I 
obedyeat to the piyncely author'yte, and as pi^z-aonys wych, aa ninth I 
03 lay in them, hauo rotyd a sedycyon in thys eowniynalty, thoy I 
moat justely hone euffryd thya wordly detlie, whose synnya & 
blyndues I beaech oui lord pardon. 

(6) Thya ys the truth of thya mater, wherof I ca« ccrtaynly assure 
yon, for by the lycena & cOHimaw dement of M'wfer Secretory I was 
(idmyttyd to here Raynoldys raysonys, ft to confiT anch lyght as god 
hath gyuen me in the same cause wyth hym. In whome I proraya 
you I nothar found strong rayaon to mayntene hya purpua, nor yet 
grete lernyng to the defence of the same. Wylh hym I conferryil 
glitJIy, for Bory I was for many causya that a ma» of such fame as he 
was hero notyd both for verlne & lernyng, schold dyo in such a 
hlynd & aaperetycouse oijynyon, but no thyug coud avayla hut 
that he wold in that opynyon as a dysobedyent person to the kyngya 
lawys sufFur hya deth, wyth the other of the aamo myiid ; wherof they 
them selfe were the cause, in so much that hyt eemyd to me tlioy 
sought thejT owne deth, of the wych no man can he juately aocuByJ 
but they themselfe. Thya thyng, ayr, aa oceaayon, tyme & place doth 
r«iuyrp, you may coinmyn ther, as you sclial thynke hyt espedyent, 
and to such as you may pi^rceyue by myareport are other waya 
informyd, for thys ys the truth, that I haue breuely touchyd by thes 
Itttturya vn to yon. 

After Starkey had written as above, but, as it seema, before ho 
h.xd despatched hia letter, he received a further communication from 
Pole, dated 22nd April, in which he promises to consider the mattor 
carefully, and to exatnine into all tlie eccleaiaatical and other anthori- 
ties on the point. It would seem from a poasage in Starkey'a reply 
to this letter that Pole had stated that a couple of months or so 
would intervene before ho coidd forward hia written opinion. To 
this the king doea not appear to have raised any objection, but only 
to liave repeated hia ivish that Pole would not make any " greto or 
long volume " on the matter, but atate hia viewa aa briefly as possible. 
Starkey accoidingly wrote to Pole (MS. Cotl.,Cloop. E. VI., Icat 360j. 
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Abstract. 

which, and not for their religion, they were condemned. (6) Of the 
facta of the case he could speak with authority, having been aent by 
Crornwdl lo argue with Reynolda, whom he had found blinded hy 
anperstitious obatiiiacy. He biniaclf regrets the death of these men 
very much, and hopca I'ulo will correct any misrcport of the inatlor. 
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(1) Aftiir Ibad wryto thjamnchyn to you perceyuyng your niynd 
flomewhat of your letturjs to Johan Walker, wych were receyuyd apon 
WytoOH mom, the same day at nyght I receyuyd your lettarys to mo 
of the xsij of apryle, tho teuoura wherof I liaue Bchowy<I to the 
kyngya hyghnea, who gratefully toke your mynd aa I coud p'?rceyiie, 
but somewhat menielyiiR that you echold take sn much plesure in 
your quyat ife acolaatycal atudya, as I schowyd hys grace you dyd, 
wyllyng you in thes materya requytjil, accordyng to your duty, as wel 
toward hya hyghnee aa toward yout cuntrey, to set aparte al such 
scolastical reapectys, to the declaiatyou of youi lemyd Jugement, 
wherhy you myght in aettyng forth Buch a truth profyt your cufitrey, 
Ihe wych thyng I am sure you wyl, ao I affyrmyd, that you wold dow 
(2) By al th«s ij monethya your soHtence schalbe lokyd for, in the 
deolaratyon wherof, as I hauo wryte to you before, you solial not nede to 
wryte anygvete or long volume, but tempuryour style, as your prudence, 
Iprpyr^ & jugement aehal seme you therin, in the wych thyng our 
lord gyue you hya lyght that you may aee the sure & certaya truthe : 
■wherof I haue grete hope when I eonsydur the saying of scripture, 
wheiin hyt ya aayd that by piiryta of mynd the lyght of truth ys 
Bonyst perceyuyd, and your mynd to thya day I haiie not yet knowen 
spottyd wyth any notabul affectyon. (3) Mayslur Secretory also, of 
bys moat ge«tyl & louyng mynd toward you and of hys grete wysedome 
& aynguler prudence, wyllyng you to pondur thya thyng wel, that ya 
of secrete A quyat studys the vncertayne frute, wych hengyth fur the 
moat pifrte of the blynd Jugement of tho rodar & at the posteryte, 
and apon the other ayde the wyse & prudent handulyng of eontro- 
uei-aya of weyght in thya our preaent age, to the ordur wherof wo 
in thys tyme apecyally be of nature borne & brought forth, as the 
posteryte to mntorya of theyr tyme, the close & manyfest defyny- 
tyou wherof also hatbo annesyd and joynyd therto euro & certaya 
fruto wych ya the stablysohyd quyetnes of the commyn welo — by 
Die poHileryng of thja he jugyth in some pnrto you may be monyd 
resonably at the last for a certayn tyme to set aparte your scolastycal 
studya, to the wych also you may aa tyme & occasyon schal bcttio yoa 
therto baue recourse agayne. (4) Maystur Itaynton also, Ty[ce]cbk7a- 
bnrleyn to tho quene, your old louer & frende, to whomc the kyngys 
plesnro ys not vnknowen, aftur mnat hartye comendatyonys, apon hys 
behalfe wyUed me thys to wryto to you, that you schold wel coHsydur 

(1) Acknowledges receipt of Pole's letter of 22nd April, which be 
had shown to tho king, who had expressed his aatiafaction at it, bnt 
{2) hoped that Pole will not make any great volume on the subject, 
nor consume too much time in searching into the writings of ancient 
scholars which were not suited to tho altered state of things; in which 
hope (3) Cromwell and (4) hia friend Baynton jnin, tho latter im- 
pressing on Pulu the nature and extent of his obligations to the king. 
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^ow tie kyngys t yghnoa moat gracyouely aerchyth, & euer hath downe, 
a coimenyent mean to set yon iu such case that he myght accordyng 
Vi the fame of your vertuea & merytya handyl & inlrete you ; anil 
furthermore wel to conaydur how much the kyng of hys grate gudnes 
gyuyng vn-to your lernyng & JugemeHt, whom he knowyth much 
wyllyng to baue your consent in hys grote caueys although they be 
defynyd alrody, in so much thnt your jugDmo«t therlo can lytyl 
avaunca, except pentue«tvir in some p«rte to the confynaacyon therof. 
Thcs thynge* I was wyllyd to wryte vnto you to wryte, wych, though 
hyt gretely neilyd not at al for bycuuse you of your aelfe are 
sufficyeutly atyrryd to the fulfyUyng of the kyiigya plesure therin, 
yet I jugyd hyt to pertayue to my duty both toward you & toward 
tlicm to cei'tyfye you therof, wherin I ca;i no more say but pray to 
god lo gjTie you such lyght as ya coiiueayent to that mynd wych 
labouryth for the onscrchyng of the truth. 

On the 3rd June Pole wrote again to Starkey, He repeated liis 
promise to give the aubjoct his moat careful conaideration, and reiterated 
more strongly hia earnest desire and readiness to do all in hia power 
to serve the king and fultll hia pleasure ; but he added that in 
his writing in this cause he would " weigh Scripture, laying apart all 
DuthoTyte of men." He again exciiaed hia dolny in answering Starkej'a 
and Cromwell's letters by stating that lie Lad been waiting for further 
instructiona from tlie latter, which had been sent to bim in the 
charge of the ambaasador of Venice, and hod been delayed on the 
rood. In all probability, however, the true reason was that in the 
mean time he had been feeling his way at the Court of Rome. Pole 
in fact wiaheil, before committing himself to any decided action in 
1 &vonr of either the king's or the Pope's party, to see which side 
( was likely to give hiin the highest reward for his support. He saw 
his chance, and he utilized it to the utmost advantage by temporizing 
with the king while he was making his ground sure at Eonie.' 

§ 9. For such a man Starkey was no mateh in matters of business 
or diplomacy. Pole's delay in answering hia letters be attributed only 
to a possible unwillingness on the part of tlie latter to be drawn into 

J,. ' Phillips, in his Hittnry nf HegitioU Pole, London, 17GT, I. T4, 7S, repro- 
ihcea the elorj of Hoary'* having, in 1520, offered Pole the nrclibishoprio of 
Tork if he would giro his support in fuTour of the kiog's divorce, of the 
ttj«otion of the offer by Pole, and of Ihe subsequent interview between them, 
with iu romantlo coacluBion— s elory which Burnet ehamcterlzng as "a 
romantio adventure, inveuLed bf SanilcrH , . . and mentioned b; no 
tOBtCEtoporary writer." 
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the matter at all. His mind was therefore considerably relieved on 
the receipt of Pole's letter with the explanation of the delay, and 
he at once wrote again, urging the pressing nature of the business, 
and supporting his view of the subject with additional arguments 
(MS. Cott, aeop. K VL, leaf 356) :— 

(1 August, 1535.) 

(1) Syr, You haue downe wel that by your letturys of the thryd 
of lune you haue somewhat more at large openyd your affecte[on] & 
wyl to s^rue the kyng in the cause of you roquyryd. Wherin 
tliough of your wyl, vrych. I know euer to be redy to serue the kyng 
in al poyntys that you may, I dyd no thyng dowte, yet by your long 
sylence mouyd I coude not but feare lest the cause had lytyl lykyd 
you, but now I perceyue you haue byn slakker in wrytyng bycause 
you mor lokyd for forther iwstructyon by Mastur Secretorys letturys, 
wych haue b}Ti longur by the way than the ambassador of venyce at 
hys departure made to me sure promys they schold ; but now you 
haue al wych haue byn to you wryten in thys cause, hereaftur 1 schal 
not ccsse to loke for your answere, trastyng that hyt schal be wyth 
such iugement & grauyte as ys co7iucnyent to your lemyng & to the 
expectatyon that men haue here therof. (2) For syth hyt ys so as by 
your letturys you declare that wyth al dylygence you wyl wey scripture 
thorin, leying aparte al authoryte of man, I dowte not also but that 
you wyl wyth lyke Jugemewt in examynyng of the same put asyde 
al such preiudicia as by custume and tyme in sympul myndys be 
reputyd of grete wayght ; wherof we haue lamentabul experyence here 
in our cuntrey, by the blyndnes of many wych lately haue suffryd : 
hauyng no thyng of moment to lay agayn the authoryte of law, but 
only long custume, and vsage of many yerys, and auncyent opynyonys 
wherin theyr fatherys liaue dyed, they hdce the true jugement of 
poly tyke thyngys — wych be of thys nature that of necessyte in 
processe of tyme & in many yerys euer by lytyl & lytyl grow to 
iniuste extremyte, non other wyse than the body of man by the 
course of nature euer in tyme fallyth in dekay & natural debylyte— the 
wych thyng not wel consyderyd hath causyd dyuerse here of late, not 
wy thout sorow of many honest myndys stubbumely to repugne to the 
commyn pollycy, whose exampul I am * sure schal wyth you no thyng 
wey, whome I haue knowen, euer wythout any exter}'or & vayn respecte, 
euer loke wyth a co;istant & stabyl mynd to truth & honestye : (3) in 

AMract. 

(1) Expresses his pleasure at Polo's promise to consider the points 

as desired, and his professions of anxiety to please the king. (2) 

Hopes that Pole will enter upon the question with a mind free of all 

prejudices arising from long custom and use. (3) That the supremacy 

1 Leaf 356, back. 
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h that of thys I dow make wyth my sGlfu almost a sure ground. 
& of your ingement me aemytli am certayn, that by your dylygent 
ponderyng 'both of gtorya & scripture in thya liehalCo, yoa wyl eoone 
»ee how that chrystya doctryne determ[yn]yth no one kyud of 
pollyeye but in al sl^tys may l>e etahlyechyd & groundyd, eo Ihnt Ihys 
auperyoryt* & vnyte of God, ya not to be refjuyryd of necossyte, but 
faangyth only apon mere pollyey, for ae much aa chryat aayd, regnum 
TDuum DOR cat de hoc murido, & in a nother place as you know, quia 
me conatttuit diuiaorcm inter voa, by the refuae v'herof, aa I take hyt, 
he wold declare al such thyngya to be left to the gouemance of man 
and wordly pally cy. (ijTheathyogysIrhyukeschalbeaomewhatinyoQr 
mynd confermyd by the reilyng of Marailiua, irhome I take, though ^ 
he were in style rude, yet to be of a grcle iugement, & wel to aot out 
thys mater, both by the authoryte of scripture &gud reyeonys groumlyd 
in phylosopDy, and of thys I pray you eend me your jugement. 
(5) Syr, as touchyng Misfer Gaapcro, whose oxcelle«t vertiie & lernyng 
are to me knowon ns they be to you, I cat not be but glad ; how be 
hyt I thyuke he schal more rather gyue & addo houoivre to the ordur, 
then therof to take any orname/it, and yf I luid not sure corifydence 
ia hya dyiiyne nature & as yon say angelycal, I wold somowhiit f<!are 
leat by thys dygnyto he schold also conceyue ttie nature of a cardynal — 
of whome ther I liauo hard mnuy tymys snyd tliat wylh the hatte 
wyl remayne neaer nother honowre nor yet honeaty— but lie by hya 
syngulw Yartuo may bo pHrauonture a meauo to restore to that ordur 
some dygnyte : but as touchyng thys pirte, that yt he were pope as I 
coniecture truly he schortly soJiolbe, he ' achold restore in chrystya 
church the old vnyte, of thys I haue uo expeotatyon ut al, for that 
vnytit ys now so open & playn that men I thynke sclml ueuer in our 
d*j-s deayre hyt to be restoryd agayne aftur that aorte aa hyt hath byn 
T»yd. (6) To thys I suppose not only the nature angelycal of mastur 
gnapero ya not suUycyeitt, but the angellya of heuyn yf they achold 
coma to precb that superyoryte agayn, of many I thyuke they achold 
acaraely be hnivl, for so hyt ya iugyd by wyse men to repugne to gud 
ordur & cointnyn pollycy, that they sonic to lake iugeme«t wych wold 
by any man haue that to be restoryd ngayna. How bo hyt of thya now 
I wyl speke uo more, for I dowte not but in weying Uiys water you 

Ah/itract. 
of the Pope is a matter not of religion but of policy. Christ himself 
rcfosed all earthly power, saying, " My kingdom ia not of this world ;" 
by which He plainly loft worldly matters to be regulated by men. 
(4) la support of his view he refers Pule to MarsUius. (5) Is glad 
to hear of Gaspeto's being raised to the rank of cardinal, but hupea 
his nature will not change like that of other cardinals, fur " with the 
tdus neither honour nor honesty." (6) Not oven Gaspero, 
1 Pope, would be able to restore the Pope's authority in 
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echal Bee thya to ha true betlur than T can other coHceyui , 

(7) And, ayr, wher as you wryte that when you wryte to the kyng 
you ivyl wythal make anawere to manlur secretorya letturys, me 
Bemyth you are ouer slake thcrin, how be hyt I cait not perceyue 
hys ge/itjlnes to be much offeniiyd thcrwyth ; he forsyth not 
much o£ your answcre to hym, so that to the kyng you make such 
anawere aa may be to the honowre of god, & aettyng forth of the 
truthe, wherby you schal both profyt your cuntrey & hryng much 
comforte to your solfe & to your louarys & freniiya ; of thya laaidur 
eeoretoiy serayth to be deayrouae, wherin you bob how much you are 
to hys giidnea bounden, and not only for thya, but also for other hya 
grote gentylnea, wych dyuerae waya he hnth schowyd & dayly doth to 
other of your frendya, wych aa I take hyt he gladlyor doth for your 
sake & for the loue wych he beryth to you, conueyuyd by opynjon of 
such vertuea aa be reportyd to be in you, wherof I trust at your ret«n» 
you Bchal schow rannyfest exporyenc*, the wych I pray god schoitly 
may ba to your comfort. 

With this letter is a small slip of paper in Starkoy'a handwritii^, 
which appears from internal evidence to be in all probability his copy 
of a fihort letter from CromweU to Pole endoaod in liis own. It runs 
aa under (leaf 357) : — 

Syr, aftuc my most harty reconnaeiidntyonys thya schalbe in few 
Ss scliort wordys to requyre, you aoconlyng to the callyng that our 
lord Jem Chryst, hath cidlyd & indeuyd you, that ys to say, as wdl 
wyth the gytt of gud ic(/Hrea and vuderstondyng as wyth the most 
excellent gyft of jugement in thp aame, ye wyl indeuur your aelfe to 
make answere rn-to such thyngys oa be contynyd in mastur Sterkey*8 
Iclfurea to you wrj-tyn at thya tymo, by the kyng our maatutys & 
Boueraynys expresae comrnaiidemeiit, & that the same answer may be 
such & of such grauyte aa the lyght & Irnthe therof may be to tha 
honowre of god & the aatyaf ictyon of hys hyghncs : wherof I assure 
you I wold bo aa glad as any parent or frend ye bane lyuywg, not 

Idowtyng in your approuyd wysedome & jugement but that ya wyl 
extend the gyftya gyu^n vn-to you in such wyse and leuyng al your 
respectya or afitictyon, wole so inaerch your conacyence & jugement 
for the truth as ye wole both dyschar^e your selfe agaynat g>o<l & 
your pryjfce, in dowyng whurof you schal aaaurydly dow the th3nng 
much to the iiicreso of your meryte & fame. Wherin, as he that ys 
your assnryd frend to hys iytyl power, I rcfiiiyro yow to haue indyf- 
E 
m 
; 



England aa it had been, no, nor yet an angol from heaven. (7) 
Hopes Pole will not neglect to anawer Cromwell's letters, who has ta 
many ways shown bis aHecUon towards hiu hj kindness to liii 
friends. 
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Snt congyderatyon & so toorduryour selfo tlierinaa thecxpoctatyon 
of your frendya wythe the jiigement of ul men that knowyth you 
may be satyafyd in that bchalfs, & thua our lord seud you au woroa 
to fare then I wold ye dyd at London. 

§ 10. From internal evidence it ia clear that it was about Uiis time 
that Starkey wrotfl the letter to Cromwell which is printed by Mr 
Collier in hia Niiie Hialormd Leitcre alluded to below. In it he 
apologizes for not haviiig written before on the plea of an attack of 
ague. Ho enclosea a " lytyl scrole " which he hopes Cromwell will 
find time to read ; refers to the death of " Enynolds of Sion," and 
afterwardii to Pole, of whom he oays, " opon the erth lyryth not s 
more syncero and pure hart then hath Mastur pole, & less© spottyd 
wjth dyasymuJacyon, therfor, wliataoever Mn«to Pule thynkyth in 
thes causya the kyn}; schortly & playnly achnl know." 

He expresses the hope that Cromwell will " take oceaayon to 
Bpeke wyth the kyngya hyghnes of bo pore a. man as [lie is] to 
stablysh in hya grace such opj-nyon of [him] as [his] hart doth 
deserve .... for to hys SB[r]vyce [he is] mouyd by love & faythful 
obeervaimce, & by no wordly tenefyte nor worJly avauncemente." 

Pole's letters to Starkey had been, it would seem, so skilfully 
worded that the latter waa very confident that the result would bs 
one gratifying to the king, and no doubt he signified aa much to his 
master, 

§ II. But there had been a letter, or rather a treatiee, by Pole 
written, as it would appear from a paaaage in the following letter 
. from Starkey (see p. xxviii, 1. 5, and p. ssx, 1. 33), before the king had 
instracted the latter to write to him asking for his opinion, in which 
he seems to have discussed the subject more as a matter of policy than 
of divinity, pointing out the dungera which might possibly arise from 
the cottrse which had been pursued, but not touching at all on the 
very points on which the king was most anxious to have his opinion, 
viz., whether his marriage with Queen Katberiue waa legal according to 
divine law, and whether the supremacy wbich the popes hod for 

(go many centuries claimed for themselves was in accordance with the 
lame rule. It was on these points that the king desired hia opinion, 
and not on tUe probable or possible political results of the course 
which he had adopted, and ho therefore ordered Stjivkey to write to 
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XXVUi STARKET'H fourth LETTEIl TO POLE. 

PoJo to this effect. Starkfijf accordiiigly wrote iu tho followi] 
terms (MS. CotL, Cleop. E, V[., leuf 361) :— 

(1 1535.) 

(1) SjT. You wrote before in our piyncye came of your owiie 
mocyon : wherin you achowyd lovtyngly the dauugerys that inyght of 
liys cause folow, but tho mater hyt selfe as hyt ys hero by the kyng 
moat scharply jugyd you dyd not almost touche. Wherfer now the 
kyng, as I haue wryt, requyryth your lemyd lugement : & that you 
schold leue your prudoat and wytty pollycy tyl you be requyryd. 
The poyntea be tliea, wyoh though you ryght wel of your aelfc know 
yet I wyl put them a lytyl aftur my mynd before your yes. 

(2) An matnmoniuin cum lelicta haliia, ah eo cognita,' sit iure 
divino licituiic. 

In thys and in the rest also, though the kyngys pleaure be you 
Bchold gyue place to no maniiys perauasyon nor authoryte, as I am 
BUre you wyl not ; yet for the loue that I hero vn-to you & for the 
desyre that I haae that you schold se the lugyd truth, I wyl note 
cortayn placya of weyght aftur myn opyuyon in thes thyngya to 
be cowsyderyd, euer Icuyng your owne jugement fre. 

(3) And fyrst for tbjs poynt coHsydur how thys law ys rotyd is 
nature : ponUur hyt by thys rule yf hyt aeme to you gu[de] : al 
thyng wych byndytb man to the olweruatyon therof : al law wryten 
put a8y[de] for the conseruatyon of the eyuyle poly tyke lyfe vnyupr- 
aally conuenyent to the dygnyte of the nature of man : al such I 
thynke ys rotyd in the law of nature. Apply thy[s] rule wythout 
affectyon, & wytb a ryght ye oxamyne hyt in thys case. 

And then for the second poynt, an hjeeal dUpennare, esy I thynka 
hyt scha[l] he to fynd tho popys powar extentiyth not therto. And 

Aheivaef. ' 
(1) Has been desired by the king to point out that Pole's answer 
bad not really toucheil tho matter at issue, and to teU hint to keep his 
opinions on the policy of the king's acts till they are asked for. (2) 
Again states the questions to be answered : viz., (a) Is marriage with 
a brother's widow lawful 1 (3) Arguments against it ; Ist, the law of 
nature ; 2ndly, the Pope's power of dispensation did not, and ought 
not to, extond to auch a case. Such power was a usurpation on the 
part of the Popes, and had never been granted to them by any gener&l 

> Starkey here appeBTs lo lake lu bd undisputed faot Uiat tlie mnniage 
between Artliur and Katliarine of Arntgon had been conKunimnted. But thia 
U very doubtful, Arllmr wis married on November G, loOl, and died Id ilia 
begllmiDg of the following April, when he waa only H yean of age. From tha 
Sintanciu State Papen, BoUt Serisi, ed. Bprgenrolh, it ifi ctonr that Uenrjr 
VII. Iiimself did not consider thst the m&rriBgo bad ijeen comjum mated, as U 
appean tbnt, in order nel lo have (o restore KBlhsrlnG'H dowry, he pr(^ 
' nuury her liimseK after hia son's deatli. 



iwry, he pn^OI^— 
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STAitKET KEFE&TS THB TWO FOnJTS TO BE COSSIDERED HI POLE. JLXIK 

thoogb hyt were expedyent for the wordly pollycy for to haue dis- 
pensatyon, aa hyt waa pwauentwre in the kyngya ca[use], yet hyt ys 
not expedyent any one mare to haue such powar to hreke auch Law i 
rotyd in nature, and apon thys ground hyt apperyth to me fer[th6r"] 
'1 the pope achold not haue powar not only to dyspenae wyth 
any Law so rotyd in natnre, hut also that he huth not powar (nor 
connenyent hy[t] ya that ho achold haue) : ye though he were mado 
bede of the churcfh] powar to dyajieiise wyth luwya mode in general 
conaeyl, catholyke lawya, & vnyueisal groundya, ordeynyd for the 
consernacyon of chryatyan lyfe in al chrystja uhurche, and though he 
hatho Tsyd the contrary, hyt waa, I thynke, a mysvae & vaurpyd hy 
the reson wherof now hyt ya spyd, now liyt doth fal, now hyt ya 
plokkyd ioately away. 

Loke also & pondur thys whether euer the hole authoryto of 
makyng, of abrogatyng, of dyspeHayng wyth catholyke lawys & 
vniueraal groundya of chrystian lyuyug, were euer gj'uen & tra«a- 
latyd to the pope by any law wryteii in general conaeyl, wyth were 
neceasary to fynd yf we achold attrybute such authoryte. as to the 
emperourys we fynd Iege7» r^iam qua poteataa souatiis & popnli erat 
in principem collata. 

(4) 'The second pryncypal mater :^ — anauperioritnsquawi midtiain 
seculis romanud pontifus sibi vifidicauit ait ex iure diuino. Uere you 
must way the placys of the goapel & scripture, wherin I thynke yon 
echal fynd nonmanyfesllyprouyng that; the cojiimyn placys you know 
how y' tUey are vnderstood contrary therhy dyuerse & many, as when 
the dyscypclya of chryate oonteudyd for superiorite you know what 
cliryst aayd ; you know how poule wwtfessyth Hie] knoyth only chriat 

for heed, cyuyle & polytyke hedys he codfessyd many, sed iurn diuino • 

nuBmn. Fcrther loke to the bogynnyng of the church when tber^ 1 
truth therof waa hettur knowen tluin hyt ya nowe. In tha aetya of' | 
the apoatylys yon schal fynd no such tbyng, and aftur the apoatylys 
dftye the iiij patriarcbye of Jeruanleni, of Antiocb, of Co/iataiitt* 
[nople], of rome had among them no snperiorite. 

(5) Loke further how the grekya fele from the church catholyke aa 
we cal now, cbcfely for bycaiiao the byschope of romo wold bo chefs 
hede ; you know what ya to bo gyueu to the jugement of the grekys v. 
in the interpretatyou of scripture bcttur than I dow. 



Abstract. 
council. (4) The aoeonJ question ; Is the aupremacy claimed hy 
Hie Pope founded on Uivina law t He i>omts out that there are no 
pasaagea of Scripture on which to ground it, and that the biahopa of 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Constantinople, and Rome were originally equal 
in authority ; that (5) thia assumption by the Bishop of Rome of 
Kcy bad caused the separation of the Greek and Latin Churches, 



» Leaf 361, bnclt. 



XXlt POLS TO TREiT THB UA1TSB AS OSK OF DIVINITY, NOT OF POLICT. 

J, The cowtentyon betwyx Petur & Ponle takytli away suuli Bupeii- 
' oryta aa ys gyuen to the euccessoiys of Petur. 

Pondur why more froHj tlio byachope of Antyoche ttan of Rome 
such Boporiorito ys taken a way aeyng Petur was byschope of botlie. 

(6) Thes certayn poyntys I now wryto to you, non quia preiwlicium 
aliqnod afferreat : the kyngys plesure ya that you schold, wjthout any 
preiudicial affectyon taken of any man apoii one parte or other, wyth 
a sincere mynd & wyth tliat lyght tliat god bath gyuen joa in 
flcriptiirys & lemyng gyuo your Bentence, And as touch yng the pollycy 
of bothe the materya & of bryngyng tbem to efTeotfl, wych hys grace 
bathe now dowen wbether hyt be wbI dowen or yl he requyryth no 
jugenient of you, aa of one that in BuchthyngyB hath no grcte expcry- 
ence as yet. Aa whether hyt Ije coHueny[ent] that ther schold be one 
bed in the churcb & tliat to be the byachope of rome, set thya aeyde, 
& in hya cause of matrimony, whether the pollycy that he hath veyd 
theria be profytabul to hya reame or no, leue that aayde ; only schov 
you whether, yf the fyrst matrymony were to make, whether you woli 
npproue that then or no, and the cause why yeu wold no^ <% thus 
wey tbe thyng in 'byt aelfe as hyt ya in hya owne nature Sc put k 
parte feare of al daungerya, bope of al gud wych achold succeda & 
hangyth apon wordly pollycy, and so clerely wythout aUectyon other 
of kyng or queue breuelygyue your sentence And thus'you sohalfyret 
honours god & truth ; & second also satysfye the kyng, wych sayd to 
me thes wordya, that rather he had you were beryd ther then yon 
achold for any wordly promotyon & profyt to your aelfe dysaymbul 
wylb bym in thea grete and weyglity cauays. 

Thus' you baue my mynd & the kyngys pleaure withal, and yf 
case be that you reche to the Jtigyd truth, you node not to feare, aflur 
my mynd, that men achold lay to you lyghtnes of mynd & chaungyng 
of sentence, for aa fer as I can coiiiccture you dyd uffyrme noathyng 
in the cause 'as was convenyent for arrogawcye hyt (1) any tbyng 
afiyrme but only that wych by the word of god we baue declaiyd 
to VB, wherfore you dyd •■ only put before bys yes the Uaungeiji 
wych haiigj-d apon wordly pollycy. Tf I romejnbyr thys you dow, I 
can not wel tel for I neuer see nor red your boke but onys as you 
know wel, at the wych tyme hyt aerayd to me you wrote «o pro- 
bably that hyt put me in a feare of daungerys to co[me], but I trust 

AMrael. 
(6) The king desires Pole to aet aside all questions as to policy, and, 
without looking to any danger or advantage that might arise, give hi* 
opiuioo, sinceiely and iiui-artitilly, as to one who wouhl rather mm 
Mm dead than deceitful. 



> Leaf 362. 
' The words between • ai 
the order of Ibe clause la noi 
that c«D be roiule of it. 



' MS, Uiys. 
iiieert«<t both a1>0Te the )iiiG and in the margin ; 
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P gudoes of god & proiiydence of our most wyae pryjice echal auerte 
ft tume al sucte cnlamyte by maiinys couiecture foraeyn from thyi 
our cuntrey- 

Dyrocte your knolege yf you see neile by mastur gaspero, the 
byschope of chete, wyth other suoh men of hye leniyng & iuueia[ent]. 

§ 12. These repeAted requests and eolicitatious at last bad their 
desired eOect. On the 27th May, 1536, Pole forwarded to the king 
bia book De Unione EcdesiafUca, with the folloiving letter : — 

" Pieaseth it your grace to vnderatond that wheras, furfit by 
Master Sierkaya lettera, chipleya to your grace, and ufterwaiil by 
Master secretory confyrmeng the same, I was aduertysed that it was 
yotf grace pleasure I shold by my wrj-ting open to your gptce my 
sentence coucemyng the superiorite of the pnpe in the churehe, 
wyth other artycles belongyng to the same, ad[i]iiyneng thervnto such 
reasons as dyd most induce me to eniilyne to that parte I toke ; ■ 
aasureng me the same shold be most acceptable to 3'our grace, yf, 
witAoujt affection of ony parte, or respect*) other hut only of Iha 
▼ery truthe, I shold playuly sett furth my sentence. I, therfore, 
gevyng credence to thya enformation and obeyng to your plcsure, 
haue, wyth all playnei, comprised in a boke my hole sentence, wych 
I hare sent to •jour grace by thys bearar. And now how it schall 
eatysfye you? grace that I have wiyten, I thynke he knoweth only 
in ciy'iw inanu saat eoi-da reyum : fur thya knolech I wyll not gyve 
to youi" grace, nor to no man, how grete so euer he be, in yertli, to 
know aomnch of hys owne mynd afore he here the tnithu how he 
shal be moaed w'tAall : but god only hath thys knolech, wych at 
liys plesure ya to gyue thelyghtof hye spyrite, more or lesse; so he 
maketh the hatte of man mote or lease contentyd wyth the trothe : 
wherfore to hys goodness now all my prayere shul be, in whom ys all 
my trust for the knolech of the truthe to be perauadyd to yo»r grace. 
And as tocfayng my purpose in the dyscorse of my boke to the 
manyfestyng of my sentence, yf it please your grace to liave furJer 
enformation, I have goven instructions therof to thys bearer, to 
whom it may please your grace to gyve credence.' Thus prayng to 
almyghty god to preaaz-ue yoiic grace in highe honore, to the content- 
stion of your most noble hartya desyre, the same agreyng to hya 
phsauie. Writeu at Venyce the xxvij' day of May, 

By your faythfull seruant, 

Itaynold Pole. 

Indoraed :~" From Pole the xxvij"" day of May : " addressed " To 
the Kyngca Gracp."' 

' These "additional inBtniotions " are in MS. Cott. Cieop. E. vi., leaf 331. 

■ From llie origiiul in the Piiblia Record OCSca, Slate Paperd, Uciiry VIII. ; 
" 11m Pole letters, as transmitted bjr Ur Oollier," Sept. 1859. (See Appeiuiix 
la al»( Rfimrt nf the Dfp'ity Kreper af Publie Recnrdt, p. 47.) Priviituly 
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xxxii pole's book de vsroNS ecclesiastic J, 

In this treatise Pole not only dealt with the arguments adduoed 
in Dr Sampson's book, but also commented freely and sharply on 
the king's private life and character, so much so indeed as to lay 
himself open to the charge of base ingratitude. 

Before he forwarded the book to England, Pole had shown it to 
two of his friends in Rome, Contarini and Priuli, who remonstrated 
with him on the tone which he adopted, pointing out that by treating 
Henry in such a manner he would not only draw down the king's 
■vengeance on himself, but would also involve hia relations in his own 

To this Pole replied thai their observations were very just, and 
that he was aware of their truth, but since flattery and temporizing 
had hitherto been the source of all the evil, the only remaining bopa 
was in exposing tbe naked truth. " If, however (he saya), when you 
liave read through the work you still think, notwithstanding what I 
have said at the beginning and end, that it wants otlier correctives, 
I will submit it to those which you may judge proper, having 
nothing more at heart than your approbation." And in a further 
letter to Priuli he declares tlmt he had entered upon the blamable 
part of the king's character with the utmost reluctance, and tliat be 
had been persuaded to do so only by his great desire to promote 
Henry's welfare, which could never be done unless the king tiim'Mtf 
were brought to a sense of his faults. " How (l\e says) can this !)• 
done unlcBB they are placed before his cyosi Who will undettaka 
this except myself 1 " 

In his Apologia Pole declares that ho road over the book befin 
sending it to England, not without some thoughts of suppteasing il^ 
bat that finding certain leaves which contained the sharpest Btrictnni 
on the king's character cut out, ho suspected that they had btm 
purloined by some of his enemies for the purpose of sending them hi 
Henry and doing him injury, and be therefore determined to forward 
the book as it was to the king. 

He adds that with the book he sent to the king a letter fall of 

printed by Mr J. P. Collier, in 1871, with the tllle "Mm HUtarical ZtUrrt 
of the lUign of Henry VIII., written by Reginald Pole, ThoiJia* Cromwtfl, 
Micliael Throckmortou, and ThoDias Starkey. Copied from the Drigiiiak" 
There la another oopy of Tbrockmortoa'a letters In Hlj. Cott., Nero, B. vl 
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^^mction and duty, aagunng J 

to him alone, and had been shown to none whoso knowledge of tho 
mattar coald canae any harm or danger ; that he himself would 
■upprese the work so bug as he saw any hopes of being able to 
acknowledge in a more pleasing argiiraeut how much he waa indebted 
to the king for his education and so many other marks of the royal 
bounty.' 

At the same time he alludes to the fact that some of his etate- 
menta had been called in q^uestion, and defies any person to point 
out a single false statement.^ 

Pole seems, however, to have at least partially regretted the tone 
of the book, for not all the injuries inflicted on him by Henry eould 
induce him to allow it to be printeil, nor was it till after a German 
bookseller had published an unauthorized and incorrect version from 
a pirated copy that he in self-defence consented to the publication of 
a true and authorized edition. 

As to the delay in forwarding the book, Pole in his Apologia 
eoems to wish it to be understood that he was anxious, if possible, to 
escape the necessity of sending it at all, but had, as he saya, seized 
the opportunity presented by the death of Ann Boleyn, because then 
he felt that the king would either wander beyond all hopes of reform- 
ation or, if addressed in time, might be induced to return to the 
laudable paths which he had forsaken. 

But such a surprise was this treatise to Henry, who had been led 
fcy Starkey to be firmly convinced that its contenta would be favour- 
able to his cause, that the natural result was the disgrace of tho latter. 
Starkey himself, it is clear, was astonished beyond measure, and there 
is Dot the slightest reason to believe that in raising such hopes in the 
king's mind he was influenced by any other motive than a sincere 
belief in their fulfilment. 

StArkey, on the receipt of the book, acting as Pole's true friend, 
desired that It might be committed to the judgment of some kariied 

» See Phitlipa'B Life, of Reginald Pole, Vol. I. p. 136. This cannot mean 
th« letl^r printed above, p. xui, but rar^y tefi^r to the AdditioHal itnlriicliimt 
alreadj nientioned, in which he profesKa the stroogBst attachment to the king 
■111) the greatest desire to pleaw him. 

* AjtBtrv/ia tut Anjt. Parliamcnti'ii. T. ITQ. j 



XXXIV 8TABKET8 KXPOSTCI-iTlOS WITH POI.B ON Hia BOOK. 

man, trho ahonld read and impaititiUy report on it. To this llie king 
aasented, and Statkey hiniaelf -was joined with them. 

§ 13. But though all the committee seem to have been fi'iende of 
Pole, yet when they came to read the book, ao strong was its language 
and so full did it appear to be of ingratitude towards the king, hia 
friend and patron, that they could not but he struck with surprise, 
sorrow, and indignation. Starkey especially was thunderstruck ; all 
his hopes and his confident expectations were so rudely dashed to the 
ground that he, with the others, could scarcely believe the hook to 
be Pole's own writing. He asked to be allowed to road it over 
privately alone, and did ao carefully and seriously, as he says, with 
the result that after consideration of the whole matter he came to the 
conclusion that it was " the most fi-antyke iugement " that ever he had 
read of any learned man. He therefore writes as follows to Pol«, 
expostulating and arguing with him (MS. Cott. Cleopatra, K VI., 
leaf 3G5) : i— 

(1) Much I haue raaruelyd, blaster Pole, al thya yere past bothe 
of your syldon it schort wrytyng to roe, consyderyng the contynual 
dylygence vsyd apon my behalfe puer toward yon, and though of late 
at the fyrat cumyng of your senmnt^ when he brought your boke I 
jugyd that you perauenture wrote not, bycause you • were so occnpyd, 
in the fyrst settyng out • ' of your mater in wrytyng to the kyngys 
hyghnea, wherin you had byn lieforo tymo somewhat slakke & so had 
lytyl leyaure, yet now at hys aecond retomo, when you wrote to 
dyu^rae other of your frendys T lokyd to haue had some one word 
wryten vnto me for tliat me thought our frenschype requyryd. 
Wherfore then I bega[n] playnly wyth my selfe to juge your myfule 
■wythnut cause alyenate as me thought, and most justely I myght 
accuse you of vnkyndnea.wych vsyd toward me such contynual sylence; 

I for thys I haue euer rekenyd, that dyuei-syte of opynyon in such 
thyngya wych perteyne not of nectssyt* to mannya aaluatyon, scholii 
neuec brek ioue & amyto betwyx them wych huuo jugement & 



Ahstrtict. 
(1) Expresses the diaappoiiitment which he had felt in not 
iiving any letters from Pule, the reason for which neglect he had 

' TliU l«tler fans Iwen consirlerably cnndetiaed, M it has liteaAj been 
printed \>j Strype, Eeelti. Men., I, pt, ii. No. Ixiii. 

' Thookmoilon. who was nflerwordB gsiaed over to the kiog'i side, and 
used u a >py upon Pole'* >ot<on«. 

' MS., wold gyue no ooottyoa of b1am« emura out, and Ike * 
het»»t» ' vltlfH nttr. 
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flyeeretyon, no tnrtre than A'-ih dulnesi or scharpenea in the syglit of 
the ye, wherin one frend to be angry wylh a nother bycause he 
Bethe ferther or not so fer as liothe he, ya veray smol reson, for aa the 
one echold cause no anger so the other schold brede no enuye ; ao that 
although I \aryA from you in the jugement of the maler, yet your 
Bylenee declaryd much ingratytude toward nie. (2) And thya count I 
made before I rede your hoke, but afiur such tyme as I dyd rede 
the same & weyd your jugement therm I was no thyng sory of thys 
your sylence, but rather gkd that yon so vayd yourselfe toward me, 
for hys letturys to rede, who hathe ao lytyl regard of hys nuiflturye 
honowre & so lytyl respects of hys ftendys & cunlrey aa in your 
wrytyng you playnly declaiyU, I hane lytyl plesure. Wherfor though 
of late I bad detfrm[yn]yd neuer to wryte you agayne, yet afttir I had 
rede your boke I waa ao affeotyd, and wyth your ingratytude toward 
out prynce and cuntre ao offenilyd, that I could not tempur niyselfe 
nor satysfye my myride wythout sume declaratyon therof by wrylyiig 
to you schowyiL And ao now eueii as you semyd tc me ilia tua oratione 
principem et patriant tuo quidem indicia peieunt«m extremis quasi 
verbia comppellare, so schal I te insanientem mea sente/itia aiaicum 
extrema quaai voce salutari, for thys ' 1 purpon schal be the last lettui 
that ener I scbal heteaftiir to you wryte douec resipiscas. Wheriu 
I wyl not entur to dyspute the ground of the mater wych requyryth 
rather a boke then a luttur, but only I sclial u lytyl open to you, the 
grete imprudence & foly. the deteatabul vnkyndnes & Inlury Hcliowyd 
in your aentcnce botha toward your prynce frendya & cuntrey. By 
the reson wherof except you take hede & conaydur the mat«r in tyma 
vyth bettui lugement, wytli that contempt of your contrey & thys 
arrogant dyspysyng of al the iugementys therin, you aclial vtturly cast 
away your aelfe. (3) Wherforo, tlaeter Pole, I schal priiy you by al 
such lone as I hane eucr borne to you, wych I promyse yon ya 
gietur than euer I bare to any natural bntther, to here me a lytyl Sc 
wey my wordya indyfferently. And fyrst, JAagter Pule, how I was 
affectyd wyth the redj-ng of youre boke I sclial a lytyl louche. At 
such tyme aa your boke waa delyueryd to the kyng though you wrote 
not to nie, I, forgettyng not the offyce of a frend, requyryd that your 
boke mygbt be oommyttyd to the examynacyon of them wych bothe 
hod lemyng to juge & wold wey the mater indyffere/itly, tiie wych I 

Abstraet 
been onable to imagine. (2) But after reading of his book he felt 
glad that Pole had not written, for there could be no pleasure in the 
letters of one who showed such base ingratitude towanls his piinre. 
This, therefore, is to be his last letter to Pole, which (3) he begs him 
to weigh seriously. When his book arrived he had, asked that it 
shoold be referred to a committee of learned men, to whnm he was 
shocked had he felt when it was read, that it seemed to 
I Leaf 3G5. hack. 
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, and tfi them I, aa your frend was joynyd a! 
if, though we louyd you al intyerly, yet yonr 
the mater & your deteatahul vnkyndnes toward 
I al, that many tymys our yerys abhorryd 
I promys you at the fyrat redyng I was 
so amasyd & astonyd wyth the mater that I coud not wel juga, 
I wyat not w*Vi what apryte hyt waa wryten wythal, and euw me 
thought hyt schold bo Bomo dreme, or at the lest no oratyon of Master 
Pole, whome I euer notyd to be the moste addycte to the honow-re of 
hysprywce & the welth of hys cuntre that euef yet Iknevr. (4) Wher- 
fore I obtaynyd your boke to ouer rede myselfe alone, ye Bflur yet 
wyth my loij of Durham I rede hyt moat dylygently, obaeruyng 
& uotyng the hole ordur & procease therof, & when 1 had reddo hyt 
aftur thys mimer I wan more astonyd then I was before, for then 
comparyng tiie hede to the end & cortsjdoryng the hole cyrcumatanca 
of the mater, playnly to Bay to you euer as I thynlce, Iherin ' apperyd 
to me the moat frantyko ju^tement that euer I redo of any lemyd man 
in my lyfe ; for herin lyth the aum^e of your boke ; bycattso we are 
elyppyd from the obedyence of ronie, you juge vs to be separate 
front the vnyte of the churuli & to be no meirtbrya of the catholyke 
body, but to be worse then Turkys or Saraeynya. "Wherfore yoU 
rayle apon our prynce to bryng hyni ad penitentiam more vehemently 
then evLer dyd Gregory agayn Julyau apostata, or any other agayn 

BUch tyrannya as pei-secu[t]yd Chryatya doctrj-ne 

(5) " I marvcyle that you consyduryd not, how the veray chryatyen 
vnyte etondyth aftur aayn Poulya dootryne in the vnyte of fayth, & 
of Hpyryt & in a ccrtayn knyttyng togyddur of our hartya by loue 
Si cbaryte : wych may rest in at kynd of pollyoy, for dowtelea thys 
auperyoryte of eome apraiige fyrat of pollycy, aa hyt ya euydent by 
old atory, for Conatiuityn waa he that gaiio therto fyrst authoryte 
of nl auch power & auperyoryte, wych by other was contynuyd & 
incresyd, and ao, aa hyt began by mannys wyt & inatytutyon, I thynke 
hyt achal end by lyke reaon : for in the espresae wyll & word of god 
hyt hathe no such rote and ground aa to you hyt apperyth. .... 
^ And OS touchyng the placya of scrypture wherby you coiifyrme the 
ppyniftcy, you folow tlie vitlgayre trayu of tlie latur doclurya, wych 
viule/itly draw them to the Bettyng vp of the aee of Some, forgettyng 
the purpoa of the ancyent doctorys of our relygyon ; the wych, exalt- 

A bstruct. 
him some homble dream. (4) He had, therefore, obtained leave to 
read it over alone, but could only think it the moat " frantyke juge- 
ment" he had ever read. (5) The supremioy of the Pope, aa being 
an institution of mm, could also be put an end to by man's aathority ; 
that the old doctora, in exalting »edem Towanam el calhedram Petri, 
meant thereby the faith which Peter taught at Rome, as ia teaUfiad 
» MS., tliycrin. ' Lcat3(iG. 
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f eedem romanant & cathedram Fotri, euer mont tberby, fidem 
quain petms pre ceteris profeesus est, et Eome docuit ; tind Sot 
bycause the fayth of Chryat ther toke moat notabiU increase & from 
thens was deryuyd to tbe west p«7-te of the world, therfore Ihydur 
waa euer in al dowtya cbefe recourse, <fe that see waa most praysyd 
& prefenyd aboiie other, oa a place o( conaeyl & not of hyghsr 
powar & authoryte, Tbya teatyfyth Jurome, Cypryaue, wytb al the 
antyquyte 

*A1 your acharpe wordya vayd in tbya mater contrary to your 
mattfiijg bonowre, declare in you a meraelouse blynd & a corupt 
jugement witA wonderful ingratitude toward youi prynce & cuntre. 
Whereof, mislei Pole, what iiiwird aorow I haue conceyuyd yf I 
schold here be about to open vnto you, I achold, I thynko, labur in 
vayne & of you pfiraueiiture be lytyl buleuyd 

(6) ' But I trust, tAaygioT Pole, bereaftnr the loue of your owne 
cuntre, and bownden dcwty to your eouerayn lord & master schal 80 
prsuayle in your atoninke, that you in tyme rotractyng your aentence 
Bcha! to yoKr grete cowifort inyoy the same qw/et. For aorowful I 
Bohal be to aee you persyate iu any auch sentence & foly wherby you 
soliold refoose to come to the prflsconce of your prynce & perpetually 
to lake the fniytyou of your natural frendys & cuntrey. 

(7) And whereas of late Iberethebysch[op]of Romehathinctytyd 
yon to coiisulte wyth hyni apon a corfseyl gonnvU, I wold aduyse yoa 
as one of your moat louynft frendys to coriaydur the cause wel before 
you apply. Si lobe wel to the ofTyce wych you owe to your prynce, & 
snSiir not your conscyence to be bounde wytb any euperatyoyouse knot 
conceyuyd by folyach aonipulnsjte. For yf you juge your aelfe more 
to be bounden to that forayu byachoppe then to your natural aouerayn 

''lord, you schal of al wyse men, I thynke, be jugyd to lake a grete 
parte of witt <& more of vtn'tuc & honestye ; you schal bo jugyd 
playnly to be blyndyd wyth some grete atfectyon & to be an vnttue 
subyecte vn-to your mastur and an open enemy to your counttoy, 
whome you aay you louo so iutyerly. CoHsydur therfore thya raater 
wyth your aelfe ^emystly, for ther hangyth luoro therapon then I 
ftiare me you wel conceyue ; for thya one thyng I achal aay to you, 
wych I pray fasten in your breet, tliat yf you folow the brevea of the 
pope to you directid & besy yo»r self to set forth tho sentence wych 
you haue wryten to the kyng, blowyiig vp that authoryte wyth auch 

A belracl. 
by Jerome, Cyprian, and others. ^6) But he truata that Pole's 
love for hia country will induce him to retract hia opinion, and (7) 
wains Polo that hia ingratitude to Henry wilt, if persisted in, be 
ascribed to some ainiater motive, aud that if he makes public tho 
book which he has written to the king he will be judged to ho as 
snak a traitor and as false to his country as ever any one has been. 
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aiTogancy, you schallio notyd in the ohrj'Htyas comtnynvele to tie M 
Bedycyotise a pt^-son & mynystur, aa jjrete a breche to chrystyaH 
vnyte, as eufrLulliQ doone 'any otlier in our days' wyth' rasliDe8& 
temoryto ; For as sedycyouae ys he wich al old cuetumys & vsagya 
of the church defetidyth ou«r obatlnatly as ht> tlint wytliout dyacre- 

tyoi. aubvwtyth til ranhely 

(S) Nee tibi, Pole, ita imponos ut cum taearJs haric pontificia 
authoritatent uegocim« chriati te agere putes : ego certe vereor na 
diim hec agaa christum plane deseraa. Quid eni/n aliud eat chrii»tum 
deaereie quom optimo principi qui in bonia artibns te liberaiiter ednca- 
vit in hones tissi mis martdatis aoii obterRperare 1 Quamdulciasimepatiia 
que te aluit operani tua»i denegare : pareittibus et clarissiuiis amicifl 
human! hominis officia noii prestarel At dices, et princepe et patria 
chriatum deaBruere. Pole, qitam ijjsaiiia, si propter vnum ponti- 
licem dese'lum nos cliriBtuni deseruisse arbiimre. Ego prol'ecto speio 
fore vt post liaiic a poiitijice defectioneiii, aivtiua christo hereamas. 

LapflUH es, Pole, ab officio humani honii'iiia, qui ab tam 

leuem causarn patriam et pareiites et optimunt principein deseris ; sed 
iKiiorancia plane lapsus ea, cui ego omitea omuiuut ertore« iuzla 
Pltttonem Iribuere suleo.' 

i 14. In spite, however, of all Starkey's exertions, so great waa th« 
king's disappointmetit, and bo htrong his resentmeut against Pole, that, 
as I have said, Starkey soon found that he had lost his position in 
the king's favour. He seems further to have given cause for a certaia 

Abstract. 
(8) In upholding the Bupreraacy of Hie Pope he is not upholding the 
cause of Christ; mther, in deserting his country and his king, ha 
opposes that cause. Such forgctfulness of the natural duty of man 
he can only ascribe to ignorance, the source of all errors. 

• — • Writttn vrer Martfn Luther, wo*e J. 

' hj» after wyth erated. 

' Of tliis letl«r llivre are two eoplM ttnongat tlie 6Mte PapoT« <n Uis 
Reoord Office : one currtapoading exactly willi the ahove, the other ivideoil; 
a tint draft, at tba end of which Starkey has written the following note : — 

"Colleiii priweTiB cum polo eum (cripalt libnini contvaaiuk est nihi coran 
moriaeuo se audiueiua srplus ab eo, qitod eo Isnpore cum prtmuM icribere 
cepit iusBQS a rege, Butboril»t«m poatiflols pro coastitutione humans k pro 
liAa^dpw hahult, cetcrun vbi ad KriheoduiH appulit Dnimuin aliud dldicit, 
cdoctuit diuino tpirilu a quo prin^ibuB & genlbus li^xia optjuuit certe veritatU 
tN)guitionen> quan uuuin tuulur & scriptia defeadit. 

ITiST Jaouar; 12. 
Scripsit KbruM luiim nufpioatMl gallum quemlaui anfluratuni vnuwi ex Ulli 
qunt«niiotl)huB, qilem lonien pnelea raperit, iraqxe mntue erat tumuiti uoatrl 
n piorta ragine »t qu'iln™ putnnint." 

Thii, it will be (mo, kgT««s with tht aooount givea bj Pole hitnielrj 



k. 



; of suspicion, because when preacliing against the Popa he had, 
in the opinion of the court, uaed too great niildnesa, and had not 
epoken against the papal claim of supremacy with eufficient sharp- 
ness. Pot this he appears to have been strongly taken to task, a o 
cumgtance which caused him great disquiet and alarm, aa we see 
by the following letter:' — 

(1 July 1536.) 
My Lord, your wordys bane goone through my hart, the wych 
more grenou'ly stroke me cuMiyng from yon, in whose gudnea I was 
aa much perauadyd to trust as I was in any maitnys in erthe ; wher- 
fore sncb wordys as cam from you hauo more tormentyd my hurt, 
then schold haue doone so many swordys, and yf I were not corn- 
foityd wyth thys, that I thynke surely that the schaipenes of them 
sprange of a certayn loue borne toward me before tyme (the wych 
Bchalbe reetoiyd, the truthe knowon) I wold ba\ie iugj-d them intoUer- 
abul, specyally consyderyng my innocencyin such tUyn^s wj-che you 
touchyd 60 echarpely. To the wych I wyl say but thya one word : — 
proue ihat I baue dyseembiyd but in oue word wyth yott or wyth 
the kyng, & wythout iugcment sttyke of my heed. And as cuncernyng 
my prechyng I beeeche you let ma not be oppreasyd villi any wronge 
informatyon, but here what other men wyl say wych were also thcr 
present, and then accortlyaly I beaech you let the muter be con- 
syderyd ; for yf I baue not bothe wryten & apoken such thyngys wych 
wel ponderyd schold bothe set forthe tlie truthe, & also rather qnyat 
then increse aedycyon, let me siiffur detlie wythout farther delay. And 
as touchyng the corrupt iugemerit of the sorowful man, I beseche you 
imputenot tomeany parte of hysfoly, wych hathealredy more greuyd 
me, then euer yet hathe doone the dede of any man lynyg apon erthe. 
And where as you thynke I study a mean doctryne for myn owns \ 
glory, I know not yet, my lord, what you mean, for I haue atudyd to 
exhort & moua men fro'ii snche extivniyte, wherby they are atyrryd to 
flye theyr obedyenoe to the kyiigys lawys, Si to such other thy»igya as 
by the cOHsent of our curttre are set furtlie to the opeimyn;,; of god Jys 
truthe & hya relygyon. I forgo no mean hut that wych I fynd wryten 
in goddys worde, and appronyd by the iugement of our clergy. Trothe 
hyt ya that I can not frame my iugement to pleae si me/i, beyng in 
such varyety of sentence & coJitreurrsye, for some penLue»ture yet 
thynke truthe to be treyson, & some pe/nueiiture that hyt ys hereiye, 
betwyx whome I stond, & wyl so long as I schal stond in thys lyfe. 
from thys truthe you schal fynd me my lord to be no stcrteT", 
wauerar, nor hengac in tho wynd, for thya ys goddys truthe, lying 

' Staff Papert in thr PuMU Rteard Office, Henry VIII., 1533-7. This 
lett«r bearing aa aiUreas, it iB difGuuU to any whetlicr it woa writtea to Crom- 
well who was aoir LiOrd Privy Seal, or to Cranmer, but probably it was to tlie 



xl stakkbt's lrtter to crohwgll relative to polb's book. 

betwyx thes Bedycyoitse extremytes. But hereof I wyl now speke no 
more, ouly thya, beseobyng you to be myn indyffereat gad lord, & 
let uot Biy tiutke aad itmocency be other wyse taken then hyt 
deseruyth. 

This letter, which bears evident signs of having been written in 
great haste, and ia a state of agitation, appears to have produced 
Bome effect ; for, as we gather from the following letter, both 
Cromwell ami Cranmor seem to have tried to consola him, and 
assure him that he had not forfeited the king's favnur. Starkey, 
however, thought it advisable to enter into a fuller defence of bis 
own conduct, and again writes to Cromwell ; ' — 
(2i July, 1536.) 

(1) My lord, though as wel by tlio relatyon of my lord of Canter- 
bury OS also by the few wordys wych you spake to me the last day at 
Stepney I am restoryd to a greote pocte of the quyetnes of my mynd, 
for as much as thorby I am pfrsuadyd fully that you toko my purjtos 
& intent euen as hyt was, & tliat you be my gud lord aftur your 
wont & euatnmyd maner, yet throughly quyetyd I nother am, nothcF 
yet can be, vntyl I may be asauryd that the kyng, ray aouerayn lord 
& mastur, ys by no vpTong ioformatyon, nor cowtrary auapycyon, othep- 
wyse perauadyd of me then my hart, wyl, &dedysdeserue; foralbeliyt 
that the testymony of myn owne conscyence be in dede eufiycyent 
to conturvayle ogayn al owtward diapleaure, yet to my wekenes & 
infyrrayte hyt ys no amal grefe to bo in dowto that my lord & 
mastur otherwyae achold luge me then my hart dussniyth ; the wych 
also ya much more grefe to me, bycause that I am wel aaauryd, bothe 
by the kyngys owno wordys, & also by hys deedys, tliat he was gnd 
lord to mo & gracyouse, (2) Wherfore, ayna ther ys of my parte no 
ocuoeyon gyuen to the contrary, but rather cause why hya gudnea 
scbold bo increaayd toward me & benevolence, for as much aa I 
haue traaaylyd to put in eSect such thyngya as were of hys grace 
wel approuyd & alowyd, the wych before tyme I by wrytyng only 
touchyd ; that ys to say to indeuur my selfe to the inducyug of hya 
pepul to theyr offyce & dewty coHcernyiig the obodyoJioe of hya lawya, 
& the coRceyuyng of such thyngys as were set forthe for the mayn- 

Abelriici. 
(I) Although his mind hivi been considerably quieted by the 
woras of Cromwell and Cranmor, yet he cannot feel perfectly easy 
until he has been satistiud that the king's feelings towards him have 
not changed ; especially since (i) he had given no reason for any 
such change, bat had alwaya laboured earnestly in the king's eemos. 
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fsiunce of goddyii truthe, al the wych conayderyd I can not but botow 
& pUynly confesse my wekenea & Inibecyllyt« vtturly to be vnabol 
to bera & sustayne of my souerayn lord any contrary auapyeyon, 
(3) Wherfore, my lord, I echal besech you, as yoa be my specyal gtid 
lord, » to declare hyt now at thys tyme, Ss not to suSur my purpoa 
Sc dMyre, 'wych I haue long nuiyschyd in my hart to s? rue my master 
wiLhal now to be hyndred & drownyd wyth any irrong Infonnatyon, 
nor to be blottyd wyth an other raannya acte, wheiuf I neuer mynys- 
tryd occa«ynn, for rf your lordschyppe I take wytues that I neuer 
Rtudyd nor laburyd thyug more emyately then I dyd to bryHge that 
man, for whose faut« I now pe?'ceyua I am blemyd, to hye offyce & 
dewtye, & to plukke from hym k1 aturdy obatjTiiicy. And where aa 
perauentura hyt may be thought tfaftt I was the occBByon of the 
demandysg of hys sentejice, you know, ray lord, hj-t was an 
oocasyon taken, & not apon my behalfe gytw*, for I neuer mouyd 
the kyng nor yet you to the inaerchyng of hys jugemcHt at any i 
tyme ; trothe thya ya, that I neuer thought hym to be of bo corrupt | 
ft jugement Sc eeiiteiice in thys mater of the pr/macy, ft Uierof > 
I put you in hope tc expuctatyou, i& go I dyd the kyng also, 
aftor he had coiiimaifdyd me to wryte vn-to hyin hya plesure & 
request, of the wych hope that I am ho deceyuyd, he lyuythe not 
wych ys more aorowful then am I, not hys owne mother wych bars 
hym, & now repentyth of hya ' bryngyng forthe to lyght, nor yet hya 
moBt dere brother, who by hya acto ye depryuyd of a grete cowifort of 
hya lyfe ; tberfore, my lord, to blame me for Lya deede can not be 
wythoat grete Iniury. (4) And aa touchyng my owne jtigemejit of 
thys prymucy, thys I may §ay truly, that yf ther be any niim wythin 
thys reame, wych ought to want suspycyon of thys mater, butsyncereJy 
diithe approue hyt without dyasymulatyon, I thyitko I may be of that 

nombur ; for of thys, my lord, I echal assure you (& you aebal neuer 

_ fynd me fcmntyd nina) that before thya mater was raouyd here in our 
eantru, I much & oft desyryd hyt to be reformyd, cowsyderyng the 
damnabul abuays aimexyd therto, iu so much that I was then notyd 
Si blamyd of many men wych otherwyae iugyd, and thye I onya 
dedaryd Tn-to the kyng, before whome I neuer yet dyssymyllyd, 
nor neuer schal duryng thys lyfe. And though peraueiiture some such 
wych know the famylyaryte betwyx iiattei Pole & me, (whose amyte 
& frenachype I dyd not a lytyl estj'me,^ so long aa he foraoke not the 
iugement of hys cuntre, the seruyce of hys souerayne lord, & ioue to 
hys natural frendys,) haue inducyd you to an iniuryouse suspycyon, 



Abstract, 
{3} Hopes that he may not have to Guffor for Pole's offence, aa the 
application for Pole's opinion was not made at his suggestion. (4) It 
to accuse him, of all men, of opposing the king's aupremacy, 
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yet, my lord, be lyuytha not & lokyth * apon the lyght that eiier Bchal 
iustyfye in me toward my 1or>l & mastur any poyiit of dyssymuJatyon. 
Wherfore, my lord, yf I achold other wyse be taken, byt were no emal 
grefe to me atondyng in tbya trutbe &syncerytfl. (5) And as co/icemyjig 
my prechyng one word I am yet conalraynyd tx> apeke to you apayno, Se 
I aut coristiaynyd by tlie dt^yre tbat I baue to the setiyng fortbe of 
tbe truths, not muuyd by any viiyn glory, tbe word ys thys — tliat 
yf myn intent & purpos in my precliyng had b>Ti wel taken, & iiidyf: 
fereately consyderyd, I achold rather hnue byn judgyd worthy of 
thankye, wych I »ou;;ht nut, tlieu of reproche, wycb I desei-uyd Dot. ^ 
For, my lord, yuu knuw byt iauut therygbtwuy ofprechyng tobrytig I 
men therhy vu-to tbe lygbt wythe grete reprotys to condemne tkeyr li 
blyndnea sodaynly, but that ya the way rather to exasperate meriiiya 
hartys & bo to confyrme them in theyrfolfly] more stedfoatly. Wher- 
fore, my lord, I bane wyachyd many tymya lately, & for the loua 
. that I bere to the truthe, & to tbe qnyetnea of [tbe] cite, wberin I 
haue cho8''n my dwellyng-place, I doo yet wyscb dayly such precharya 
to be electyd, chosen & pykyd out, wych wytbout contentyon & studyo 
of glory schold set fortbe the truthe eyncerely, & aftur the conseyl of 
aayn Poule in thyjj^s indyfFereiit achold hane consydetatyon ot the 
wekenes of men & iiifyrrayte, wherby they sehold pnmiote & avaunc* 
tbe trutbe wit/i eharyte, & not exasperatlel & styt one parte to th» 
hal« of tbe other by lygbt auapycyon & tolysch contentyon mouyd 
apon such tbywgya wych be indyffereHt, & no tliyng necaasery to 
mannys saluatyon. Such prfchyng, my lord, as mo somyth, were 
much to be desyryd, & now in thya tymo most apecyally, wherin the 
kyng & you wyth hya othnr conseylarya atudye the aottyng forthe of 
such temperyd doctryno, wberof, aa I am perauadyd al our cuntre 
ought not a lytyl to reyoyce. (6) For the doctiyne of our cuntre ya now 



Abiitnief. 
aince he had alwaya moet atrongly laboured for it. (5) As to his 
preaching, bo ought rather to have been commended than blamed for 
the course bo bnd followed, and if other preachere would follow hia 
esampio they would more advance tbe cause of truth and charity. 
(6) lie baa devoted himself to preicluDg solely with a view to 
bdpiDg forward the new d>jctrine, of the truth of which he is ao 

' Compare P. Ptotrmea, B. »Ui, B8 :— 

" If I maj tj/ua and hie 1 filial go lerae bettere." 
The phraae to on« which langland frequently \ai>a ; eee k1k> C. nil. 39 ; xii). 
169 and ITS ; uud. M hna been poiitled out by Warton and Prof. Kkeat, U 
"one of those primitive figures which are common to the poelrj- of evfrr 
coDDtiy : " the former quoting the following parallel cipreajon from Homer, 
Hidd, I. 8B :— 




""■rtempryd iu tnithe, tliat hyt jabuthe purgyd 'from the old abiisya & / 
fotjsche Biip'retycyon & also defeadyd from the errorysof thys lyrao | 
Ic from al false rolygyon, the wych thyng hathe caunyd me now ho to 
apply myself to pctfchyug, & I wytnea god no gloryouae desyre of 
hme and vanyte; (or yf I were perauadyd that tliys doctfyne, 
approuyd in our ciuitre, were erroneonae, I wold yet rather lose my j 
lyfe achortly, then be one of thoa wych aehold set forthe the same 
openly. Nor tbyiike jou not, my lord, that I am bo bleryd wyth the 
ickodowys of thys lyfe, that I preferre the lyfe umong them aboue the 
lyght of the trutlie, nolher yet that I am ncqae. frigiihis neqaa ealidua 
md tepidiig *in the settyng forthe therof, aa penviienture by some in- 
formatyon you may conoeyue, for hyt ys ray dayly prayer to hym 
that ys the fountayu of lyght tliat I may by hys benefyte bothe see 
the trnthe & also conetnn'Iy to Btond in the defence of the same, 
wberin I trust he dothe & wyl mayHteyno Si strenghth me contynu- 
■lly, Se gyae me hya grace not to atond theria coldly. And though, 
my lonl, you juge mo more to be troynyd in phylosophye than in 
ibe bade of scripture & in the wryUrj'a thLirapon, wherin per- 
muenture yonr lordschype jugyth not much a niys, yet thys I schal 
to yon, my lord, say, A I achid say hyt wi'tAout al arrogancy, that of 
the cofitynual redyng of scryptuve hyt selfe, wherin certayn yerys I 
haae accostumyd myaelfe, I haue geddoryd a c«rtayn jugeme/it, wher- 
wyth I long haue examynyd such iTrytnrys as I haue rade therapon, 
from the wvch I purpoa not to slyppe duryng thys lyfe, & in case t 
fele the wrytarys of thys tyme to swarue from the aame, I haue them 
aospeclyd, for in the old authorya I fynd thorto a greLe cofiformyto. 
(7) The sui'irae of my jtigement tendyth to thea ij poyntya, fyrat to a 
eontempt of thys lyfe Se of the vayn pleaurys therof, & to a sure trust 
& cwtfydence of an other, lokyng vp alway to thos thyngya wych are not 
seen wyth a clere ye not daayllyd wyth tho glyteryng of such thyngys 
aaarepresent Aaubyecte toonrayght : th^ other ya, toac«ctayne vnyto 
ft concord, ye & to a cfii-tayn bande & knott of cbaryte, wherby men 
mast knytt them sell'ys tngyddur as membrya of one body, & walke 
in an obedyente to the oriiur of the world, despysyng al thyngys 
wych other men so much contemie & etryfe for, & beryng al trowbliis 
wyth patyence & humylyte. To thes ij poyntya tendyth my jugemente 
gMldryd of scripture, the wych though they may pe/uuenture appere 
vnlgara & commyn & to be but of smal moment & weyght, yet by 
thern I doo exarayn al the wrytyngys, soyijigai, & doyiijjya of thys 
tyme, the wych not sauoryng herof I doo vtturly condontno, & wyl 
doo whyle I lyue ; fur I abhorre al such aedycyouse acted & doctryne, 

Abiilfacl. 
firmly convinced. (7) From his earnest atudy of Scripture he hna 
aoataved a contempt for the things of this world, and ■ sore- trust 
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wych, vndet the jn-eteiise & colowre of tho truthe, moiiythe 
trjfuiiys such controuersyo, wherby ys broken the ordur of chryrtyw 
cbaryto. Wherfore, my lord, I doo not a lytyl reyoyce to see how 
among ' vb in our cu»tre -by the commyn consent of our clergye mayn- 
teynyd & confyrmyd al true ecclesyostycal pollycy, & no notabul nor 
necessary ordur broken nor infryngyd by the plukkyng away of thys 
primacy as many men gretly fearyd. In bo much, my lord, thatyf I 
may in thys rest of my lyfe be in any pnrte a mynyetur to eet fortha 

Pthys ordur approuyd by the jugemeiit of my cuHtro, wyth concord & 
viiyte, I Bchal thynko myselfo not to be borne vtturly in vaynft. 
(8) Wherfore, my lord, I bcaech you, as you iiigo mo to be one of 
thoB wych intendo to serue my mastur & cuntre faythfully, eo to helpe 
that my hart wyl & mynd may be taken of my souerayn lord, as hyt 
ye eyncerely, wherby I may be the bettur incurmgyd to doo that 
thyng wyob perteyuyth to myii oflyce & dewty, to the wych I »chal 
indeuiir myaelfe moat dylygently, etrenghthyd, as I trust, by hym 
who gouemyth at, to whose gou«mance I schal now commytt your 
lordschyppe, besecbyng you to pardon nie of thys importunyte, to tho 
wych I am by Borow conatraynyd, 
Wrytyn at London, the 24 of luly. 

Your lordschyppya 
Thomas Staxkey. 
To the most honorabul & 
my Bynguler gud lord 
my lord pryuy aeale. 

Henry's chief fear was lest Pole should piiblish his book, and he 
therefore deemed it expedient to conceal hia indignation for a time 
at least By hia orders a message was sent to Pole desiring him to 
return to England, in order that certain passages in his book which 
appeared obscure might bo explained. Pole, however, declined to 
trust himself in the lion's den, writing ns follows to the king: — 

" Your grace tbatt callytb me hath putt such an impedymentc in 
jny waye thatt lettyth me. I can nott passe to your grace except 
temerarioualye I wold casto away my-selfe. This surelye & truelye 
afore god and man I may saye that beyng yn ihatt case I myght go 
or ronne, jour grace callyng lue vnto yowe, there ya no lett yn thyi 
woihl were able to rctayne me from comyug to your grace but onely 
thatt piocedyth o£f your selfe."* 

Abstroft. 
and confidence m things above. (8) He therefore hopes that he niay 
be allowed to do the duty of his office, and thus to help forward the 

t cause which has been approved by the country. 
■ Leaf 371, back, ' MS. Calt, CIcop., E. VI., leaf 328. ^H 
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Pole had asked tLat Tunatall, Bishop of Burhani, whom he 
apenke of as a " sad and lettmad man," might he alloweil to read and 
Tepoit on hia book, declaring that it was not so bad 03 h;id been 
Kpresented. To this the king assented, but the bishop, after a 
perusal of the treatise, could only corroborate the opinions already 
formed of it, and wrote to that effect to Pole (MS. Cloop., E. VI., 
leaf 375). 

On the 26th July, 1836, the day before Pole received this letter 
from the bishop, the Pope sent a message to him inviting him to 
Home. Pole, who had now committed himself to the papal party, 
after some little hesitation accepted the invitation, and sent notice to 
Henryofhis intention of doing so. Starkoy,aswehaToaeen (p. xxxvii), 
remonstrated strongly and in no measured terras against such a 
proceeding, and bo did Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, Pole'a own 
friend, while Cromwell stormed and tbreatene']. 

§ 15. In spite, however, of the remonstrances of Starkey and 
Tunstall, and the threats of Cromwell, Pole repaired to Rome,' and on 
the 22nd December was created cardinal by Paul III. Previous to 
liis elevation to that dignity becoming officially known in England, 
Starkey wrote as follows to him, in answer to a letter in which he 
eeenu to have complained of the manner in which Starkey had temon- 
etisted with him against accepting the invitation to the Vatican : * — 
(26 January, 1537.) 

(1) Sory I am, Metystur Pole, that bothe my sentence & scharpenes 
of wrytyng vayd to you, heryng of your jorney toward liome, 
offendyd your stomake so much & toke so lytyl effect, for albohyt 



Abntmel. 
(1) Expresses liis regret that liis plain speaking in a fonner letter 
should have given offence, which he assures him sprang only from a 
sincere love towards him and his family, and a fear lest he should 

' Stiype eaj-g be waa accompanied by Lupwt, but according to Tanner 
tbe taller died on Deceml>er S7th, 1532, at the age of 36, and was buried 
JD the church of St Alphege, Cripplegate. He had heea appointed to the 
living of St Uartin's, Ladgate, in 1529, and the last mention of him vrblch 
I Oad in the State Paprri in on l»t August, IG.tO, on which dnj he was 
pnoented b; Wolsey to the Iteetoiy of Cheriton, Hants. Starkey himsetr, in 
hi* Dedication of the Dialogue to Henry VllL, printed below, tells us he was 
dead then, 

» H8. Cleopatra, E. VI. , leaf 3G3. 
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that you peraueriture iugyng me herein otherwyse then my nature 
requyryth, bo knowen vn-to you by long cortueraatyon, thynke pUynlj 
that I am corrupt wyth affectyoa & wrote contrary to myw owne 
coaacyence, blynJyii wyth ambycyon, yet thya I achal say vn-to you, 
& cal hym to wytnes who ya pryuy botbe of your thought & myn, 
that as the aenlence where in I etaa<l epryigyth of the only zele of 
the truths, & of the desyre of tlie settyng foithe of goddys huDowre 
& glory, BO the soharpenea of my wrytyiig vsyJ toward you cam of 
the Bynoere loue wych I bare to you & to your famyly, for I am 
nother so groMe & base of iugeme/it as to prcfecre any wordly 
Tanyte, aboue that thyiig wych apperyth to me truth & Teryte, 
nother yet so vnkynd as to vse Buch Bchatiffincs to my fi:«nd 
wythont resonabui ground j for at such tyme as apo™ the deolaryDg of 
your sejiloHce to the kjiig you t«ndyd to Rome, I then, conceyuyn);; 
a8 wd apon the one yarte the Increase of the Bcysme styrrjd 
in chryatys church wych myght insew tberby, yf you Bchold thet 
open your iugement in your wrytyng cofnprysyd abrode to the 
world, aa apon the other parte the djspleaure of your pryiice wycb 
myght succede the same both toward you & other of yoor famyly, 
thought hyt expedyent to vse such scharpenea, & that so to doo hyt 
pcrteynyd to my bouuden dewtye, to the wych you may impute hyt, 
yf hyt BO pleaae you. (2) Gut now, acharpenes set asyde, I achal say 
vn-to you, Mai/nticc Pole, thes ij wonlya frendly ' mouyd by such 
thyngya wych I lately herd froin you: though here be greate rumorya 
spredda abroJe that you be miniyd to be a cardynal, & entryd in to 
that ordur, by the wych tho lioctryne of chryst thes many yerya hatha 
byn lytyl promotyd, yet pe/suadyd I am fuily. that the loue of yom 
uu«tre eo stykkytbe in your brast. Si the desyre of aeruj-ng your 
pfj-neo 80 prykkyth your hart, that you wyl neuer accept that 
dygnyte before yoit consydur wel the state of Chrystya church now 
in thys tyme, weying wel the pleaure of your maalere & boonden 
tjewty to hys gracyouse gudnes & libetalyte. Por to me hyt apperytha 
tliat wythout such co/isyderstyon you take not the atreyght psthe to 
that thyng to the wych aboue al other I am sure you dyrecte you 
laburys & atudya, that ys to helpe to plukke out thys scysme of 




Aholract. 
make matters worse ^y publishing htB book. (2) ll had been 
rumoured that Pole was named to be a canlinal, but he b fully 
]iur«iiaded that Pole's love for his country and his king is too strong 
to allow him to accept that dignity at the present time, for by ao 
<loing he would only widen the breach already existing. He there- 
furu hopes that Pole will coiiBider the matter earnestly before be 
ocoepts tliat dignity, and that the division in the Cburch may soon be 
tuiiUtd. 



> Leaf :i>;n, back. 
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_«tys church & lo restore agayne cbiyetyan viiyte, but rather hyt 
•emyth the veray hygh way to augment thys dyuysyon, for as much 
aa by gach wyttys & eloquence the rooiya therof may be much 
confynnyd. Wherfore, tHai/ghiT Pole, yf you stey youreelfo io thys 
mater. I thynke you schal hereaftur no thyng repent therof, for 
though materya of our cuntr[ey] Uaue byn hero liitely in greats 
motyon, the wych you fennentaTo wyl impute to thys dufectyon 
from Rome, ingy"g va thetby to be alyppyd from goddjs ordur & 
tnstytntyon, yet by the hygh prouydence of hym who goucmyth al, 
& by the greata wj-sedome & gudues of our prynce I trust you schal 
yet here such way to be founde & taken herein, that eueu the same 
thyng, wych you percaa thynke bathe ' byn the chefe roote of thys 
motyon, echalbe so tenipryd & onlryd wyth equyte that not only the 
syaceryte of Chrystys doctryne schat come to more clere lyght therby, 
but alflo the ordur of Chrystys church schalbe restoryd ugayn wyth 
Tnyte, accordyng to the fyrst instytutyon, wherof that my hope ya not 
vaynl trust you scliol here more schortly. And glad I nold be to aee 
you a mjnystur to god & to your pry/tcu in such purpos, the wych I 
feam you echal neuer be yf you onys entur in to that ordur at Kama 
& take apon you that dygnyta. Wherfore, Mai/nlur Pole, my trust 
js that you wyl cniisydur thys mater wyth your aelfe emyatoly ; and 
jet greats hope I bane that honest iugementys achal onys mete 
ti^ddur in such a mean wherby thys odyouue acyarae wych now 
reynyth in Chrystya church schalbe extynct vtturly, for the wych I 
s^al not ceflse to pray vn-to hym who ys the only author of al godly 
Tnyte, to whose gou/vnance I schal now co»iiiiytt va bL 

Wryten at London the 26 of laniiary. 

■ Yourya yet I trust a{trr tlia 

I old majiec, Ta, Starkuy. 

I 16. It would appear to be about this time that Statkey wrote 
the following letter to Henry VIIL, in which he expresses his fear lest 
the "corrupt sentence of Mayatur Pole" should turn to his disgrace 
and injury. He pleada hia own case most earnestly (pp. xlix, I.), 
declaring hia sorrow and disappomtment at the unforeseen roault and 
the ingratitude of Pole towards one by whom he had been most 
libeislly and nobly brought up, and defends himself againat the ac- 
coaations or mispiciona to which I have already referred. He then 
{p, li) enters into a general consideration of the king's policy, 
ezpreesing his pleasure (p. liii) at the suppression of the monasteries, 
and hia earnest hope that Henry would apply the great revenues 
which would now fall into hia hands for the promotion of leonua^ 
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and not hand them over to a few rich nohlos. He draws a sad pictoro 
of the state of England at tlie time (p. tvii), " the rare and smal 
nonibur of cytea & townya, & of the commyn dekay & myue of the 
Bame," and the " grete lake & penury of pepul and inhabitantys in 
the cyteH & townys & hole countrey, the wych lake," he thinks, 
" may in aome part be redreaayd & helpyn by tliyg acte of suppres- 
ayon. For where aa before tyroe in theae monaaterj-s was nuryacliyd 
a multytude of men l^Tiyng vmnaryd, &: dowteles many in vnclena 
Jyte, to the grete dishonowre of god & let of natural propagatyon," 
now by the aiippresaioti of the mocasteriea, and the consequent 
8Cfttt«ring abroad of 80 many marriageable men, he believes that "the 
nombur of the pepul acliatbe hereaftur much iucreasyd to goddy's 
honoure & glory-" He then refers (p. Iviii) to a common report that 
it was the king's intention to lease the suppressed houses to great 
lords and rich landed gentry, TChJch he trusts wilt not be the caae, and 
points out the greater advantages which would arise from leaaing the 
houses and lands to poorer persons {p. lix). Finally (p. Isi), he again 
expresses his hope that the king will apply the revenues of ths 
I aupprcsaed monasteries to the advancement of learning. The letter 
will be found one deserving of the greatest attention, and will well 
repay the reader, not only by the interesting though sad picture of 
the stale of England at the time, but still more by the statesmanlike 
views 80 clearlyand freely declared aa to the ad vantages which would 
arise from a, right use of the enormous revenues of the suppressed 
monasteries, and of the certain evils whiuli would follow their misuse. 
How correctly Starkey foresaw the impending danger is only too 
well proved by auch hooka as Crowley's" Ejn'grainf, the Foht 
Sajiplieaciojtf,^ and the extract from Becoa printed at the end of this 
part, p. Ixxvi. 

To the kyngys hygbnea.' 

Thought hyt become uon of your snhyectys, most Nobul prynce, to 

meddyl in your weyghty cauays, coficemyng your honowre & stat« of 

your reame, except they be by your grace namely callyd & deputyd 

therto, yet forasmuch aa hyt pleysyd your hyghnes, scliortly aflQc I 
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I admyttyd to your gracys gemyce, to cotnmytt vn to mo tlie 
wrytynR of your cumiHan dement & i-equeat to mastur Haynold Pole 
in the matt weyghty cause, wjch of many yerys Imth liyn tt-mptyd 
in tliya your Eeam«, and consyderyng also that your pleysuie wan I 
•chold be made pryiiy of liya iugenient therin hy hya wrytyng 
declaryd, I schal now vbc thys boldnea in thjB mater to open & 
declare n to your hyghnes niyn inward affect coHceniyng tlie Eume, 
and wliat liope I haue fully coHWiyuyd to see al your actys succedyug 
therto to be i/onuerlyd & tumyd to tlie liygh honowre of god, to tlie 
gTct« comfort of your aubytctys, & to the viiyueraal & cowunyn 
welthe of your Reame, ye and to raynyslur occasyon & to gyue lyght 
to al other cbrysti'un pryucya to see & foluw the tenore of the aama. 
But here in the begyniij-ng I can not but greteJy aorow & greuousely 
lament the corrupt aentence berin of maystur l^ole in hys wrytyng 
dedaryd, by whome I trustyd surely to haue seen auch a lernydl 
jugement acliovryd to tiie world, that bothe your grace acliold haua I 
taken pleyBure Iherof, hys frotidya cowiforl, & si hya cmitrey ' 
prolytt of the same, for the wycbo cause I testyfye god, at such lyme r 
as your liighnes gaue me in cuj«mandeme»t to wryte your pltyaure I 
to hymtherin, I moat hygbly reyoyoyd, tnistyng therby tliat ho wold 
haue taken occasyon, ao happely, as me thought mynystryd to hym, 
to ' SCT-ue your grace & hya cuntrey, accoi'dyug to hys faythful & 
bounden dewty. Wherfore what inward aorow I haue conceyuyd iu , 
inj hart tbea days past in redyng of hya Loke, perceyuyng therby hya 
corrupt iugement, I caii by no wordya to your grace folly exjireaae, 
for BorowTuI I was to see bo noiighty a cauae wyth such Bchurpunea 
sett fortlie & wyth auch eloquence j aorowful I was to see your grace, 
hys aonerayne lord, ao to be dyeoyuyd iu hym, of whome you haue 
so much deaernyd, and whorae of your gudnea as byt apperyd to mo 
you euer much doajryd to haue inducyd to see the truthe in your 
weyghty causya : eorowful I was to see al other hya louarya & frenilya 
therby to be depryuyd of al Buch comfort & expeotatyon as they of 
long tyme haue conceyuyd of hym. and moat of al aorowful 1 waa to 
see thys our cnntrey b[e]reft of such a wytt, to the wych 1 uuur 
trustyd he wold haue growen to haue byn a grcte omainout, & 
that as he halhe byn by your gudnes & lyberalyte most nobuUy 
brought vp, EO he schold at the lost haue declaryd some nobul seruyce, 
aa wel to the comfort of your grace as to the profytt of hya cuntrey ; 
and somewlmt also aorowful I waa for myn owne piyuaLe & propur 
cause, consyderyng the lake wych I foaryd wold suctede, wyth tlie 
pin-petaal losse of the co»iuei-satyon of so faythful a frend, wyth 
iwbome I hauo byn ao many jerys brought vp in cumpnny & 
/coHtynual atudy, not wylhout gret hope, that aa we hud sptTit 
/ togyddur our youthe in study of letturya, bo iho rest of our lyfys 
» schold haue conaumyd lyke manci- in the swuyea of your grace 
Wpt our cuBtruy : for though we swaruyd mitny tyinya in our 
' I'nge 468, 
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jiigemfnUs, insfrchyng the tnithe in pliylosopny, yet I Demf 

/ j thought we scholci ao haue varyil in such grete mat«rya perteynyng 

' [ to iviygyon and i to commyn pollyuy. I neuer thoufjht hym to bw of 

ta base a jugemeiit ae he halhe by hya wrytyng manyfeBtelj achowyd, 

»Bnd though in smal materys many tymya he opperyd to mo to erre, 
and corruptaly to iuge, yet bycause I pflrceyuyd ever in hym such a 
constant loue & stabyl opynyon of that wych apperyd to hym lo 
Bowne to vertiie & houestye, euer me thought hys errotya were 
tollerahul, epryngyng ratheT of weke iugement then of any 
obstynacye : but now aythen that he hathe sstt forthe ao corrupt a 
sentence as hyt apperyth to me in your moat weyghty canse, & 
achowyd ao sktaunderouae a iugeraeiit of your gracya actya, though 
as he takythe god \a wytnease, hyt spryngyth of loue Inward your 
gnicys honowre, that he hathe wryten ao acharpely, yet thya I wyl 
Bay & playnly alTynne, that yf he wold set out the same to the face 
of tlie world, aalie hathe in hya boke descrybyd wyth hys penne, I 
wotd take hym to be an extieine ennymye bothe to your grace, to 
your state, & to our hole cufifcrey ; for what scharpenes of wordys, 
what vyolence of aentence, what danngerya in poUycy, wliat peryl of 
damnatyon, he decloryth in hya boke, and propownj-th to hongs 
curtaynly ouer our hedja, hjt ya horryhul to rede, & incredybyl 
how he achold conceyne, and wondur hyt ya to me, wych ao inlyerlj 
haue knowen hym before-tyme, how & by what mean, he ya run in 
to thya extreme opynyon : but aurely as I now perceyue, he hath 
declaryd hymselfe herin to be ouercome 'wylhe grete atfectyon, for 
I playnly he achowylhe, that the dethe of thetn wych auffryd in tha 
I cause huthe so stonge hys hart & oppreasyd hym wyth sorow, that 
I he aerayth to fo^t vtturly hya dewty to hya cuntrey & to your 
grace, witAout al bumanyte, he aemyth to lake powar to wey the , 
nature of the thyng indyfferently, Wherfore what aorow I haue 
lately coiiceyuyd of thya hya iugement I wyl no ferthi'i be about lo 
expreree, but comfort myaelfe wit/t the tralh of the contrary opynyon, 
and where as be by false report, beyng fer out of hys cujitrey, heryng 
the forme of your actya & fascyun of polJycy corrupUily ingyth 
wyth despetnlyon al thyng to run wyth va to ruyne & deatructyon, 
I presently aejHng the atate of our cuntrey, & the natiuB of your 
■ctys indyflere/itly ponderyng, wyl tume to my purpos, breuely to 
t^uchs the hope wych I haue conceyuyd of the manfl- A mean, 

Iwherby I trust aurely that your grace by your wyaedome & 
puUycy wyl conuerte & tume tbes your actya not only to the qnyetnea 
of your subyecte« now in thya tyme wlierin you reyne, but also to 
the commyn couiforl of al your posteryte. 
And fyrst thya I wyl in the begynnyng playnly confesae vn-to your 
liyghncs, that although aone aftur my fyrst entre in lo your swuyce, 
when r perceyuyd not only your polytyke wysedome, wherby your 
grace so emystely myndyd the quyetnea of your auhyectya in thya 
' i'age <B9. ' I'age 460, 
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e3rnyle & wordly lyfe, but also your moat chryatyan mynd & 
iuj^ement, wherby you lokyj vp euer to a iniiber lyl'e, wberof ttiya 
yabut aachadow, dyrectyng'alyouractys&pollycy to tho altaynyiig 
iherof, I conceyuyd by & by thys hope & truHt in njy Juirt, tliiit your 
liyglmiswoldneuer promote uor atiiblysch anyuute in lliya your lieame ' 
& cuntrey but auch only as aclioU tend Ui your gracys hoiiowre & to 
gud'liv glory, ye & sucb as schold not be ouly to the quyetnea of tliys 
preaeut age, but alao of al our po«tetyte, tliouyb thya hope I aay I 
conceyuyd wyth myaelfe yet hyt was not MUitly groonUyd in my 
etomako, nor ther fully rotyd tyl now of late when hyt pluasyd god 
by hya prouydence so to ordeyne for our woltbu thut your hjghui'S 
by just occuayon mygbt plulcke away the rote & grouude of al con- 
trary enspycyon, iFor thys I thynke may truly be aayd, that bo loiigl i 
(ut tbat woman lyuyd, whome hyt ple^yd your hyghnes, as t take byt, 
niotiyd by opynyon of vertue to sett in audi hygh dygnyte, few actys 
coud procede by the cortyectura of wyae mon wychmyght be dunibul 
wyth our p<«teryte, but euer lyko as a sore in maiinye body, when 
hyt ya not inwardly & throughly heoljd, but bathe fayre fleaehe Sc 
Cdloure vtwardly for the tyme appeiyng, at the last brekyth out 
daungerousely, so such autys aa apperyd to be byld apo» that weks 
foundatyoD, though for a tyme tliejmyght pn^uenture hane induryd, 
beyng confynnyd wyth the only obodyence dew vnto your inayestye, 
yet at the last in proceaae of tyiuo Cbey wold baue brought to theu- 
Belfe ruyne & deatructynn : but now *syth-jn hyt bathe pleaayd tha i 
gudnes of god to open thys gate of bonowre vn-to your hy^'hnea, and I 
in tyme to cut vp the rote of al such aodycyon wycb myght not only I 
by the iugement of them wych be youi true subyectya, but alao of aL 
other vtward natyonys, baue «prong therby other among va now 
lyuyng, other among our posteryie, I Nchal not donte to conceyue auto 
hope, ful trust & ciinfydence, thu/yourgracyaactye scbal both now in 
our age take profytabul effect and long endure to the settyng forthe 
of the truthe & to your immortrd glory. For now as touchyng your 
gracys auccessyou I trust we in thya tyme schal neuer see oocasyon of 
controueraye ; for aa moch as such I'nite as hyt schal pleyae god to send 
your hyghuea to our comfort by thys your last matryiuuny schal pub 
ttl tbyngys out of dowte & ambyguyte, and yet grete hope 1 haue 
lliat your hygh wysedome & poUycy, consyderyng the mortalyte of 
nuut & the vncertaynty of frute, the mean tyme wyl neuer suHur 
Ihys your Reame to stond wythout heyce appoyiityd by your powar 
& uuthoryte, apecyally seyng thut to the appoyntme/it therof aiit 
ioynyd such occasyonys so raanyfold benKfyi ya, iiud comniyn gromidya 
of al quyetnes and tiawjuyllyte, for aucli a personage to appoynt 
thurvalo your byghnea hath, as by the co/jseut of al mon lyuyth not 
apon erthe, the floure of al ladya ife the verray ghia & inif^^e of nl 
Tertiw & nobylyte, to whoine, thou^jh I trust hyr grace schal neuer 
euccude but other frute to taku place, yi>t the meiku tyme ^ aure hopu I 
' i'aga ♦lit. ' I'ligu i(ll'. ' Page 163, 
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quyllyte of the hartys of your eubyectya hero at homo therhy to bo 
Btablyschyd, as the mtertenure of amyte wyth vtward pryncys by tho 
Bame to be coiifyrmyd, wyl appoynt hyr grace at tyme conuenyent to 
that rome & <iygnyt«, and so by that occasyoii stablysch the fyrat 
grouDi], & lay the most sure foundatyon of al the rest of your actya, 
& of al refumiatyon. for of thys dede, though in effect sche neuer 
succede, what honowre schal ryse to your grace among al other exteme 
natyonys, what quyetnea at home among your owns eubyuctys, what 
amyte & louB wyth ?twaid pryncya I wyl not be about, nor yf I 
wold, I couile not, fully expresse, but thys one thyng appcryth to mo 
ceitayn & suto, that hcrin lyth a grete ground & stabylyt«, a greto 
stey & knott, of al your gracys actya in thya new pollycy. Wherfore 
I Bcbal neuer dowte that your gracys wysedome & gudnos can 
protermytte thya occasyon of hygh honowre & coiiimyn quyctnes ; and 
then I schal also much lesse dowte of any daungerouse auccesc wych 

Iby the iugemeiit of aome men may folow & BUccede thya your nctt 
of the piukkyng downe of the prymacy of Rome. For much 
fearyd hyt ys, & as hyt ys thought not wythoiit reason, that thys 
defectyon from Rome, & chauogyng of the old pollycy, acfaal not 
only alter the stomakys of al other cbryafwn pryucya from your 
gracys aure & faythful amy to, for as much as thoy are thought toii^ 
to, 'be plukkyd away therby the foundatyon & ground of alchrystyiui 
reljgyou, but also raynystur a oertayn occasyon of the brecb of 
co«cord & vnyto here at home in your owne natyon bycauee that 
many of your subycctye are thought in hart no thyng to fauout tbya 
att«ratyon of pollycy & thys defectyon." 

As to thia, he aays, he ia aure that, could the king's supremacy 
have been established without the necessity of punishing so severely 
those who refused to acknowledge it, not only would the king himself 
and all the people been pleased, but it would ako have set such an 
example to other princes that they would all at once have followed 
the example set them. He yet expresses bis hope and confidence that 
" precbarys, wych haue run somewhat at large now a long tyme schalbe 
brought to acertaynstey,>!b not haue lyberty to expowne the darke placya 
of scrypture aftur Iheyr owne fantasys, slyppyng raschely bothe from 
the seritefice of the auncyent int«rpretarys of Chrystya doctryne & 
from the consent & custunie of the church, vsyd from the begyanyng 
Tn-tothyB day, ^the wych temeraryouse & lyght iugeraerit bathe byn 
a grete occasyon of the breche of chrystyan cbaryte here amoug vs 
your Bubyectys, to whome they prechyd as vn-to Infydelys, blyn<l 
& ignorant of al Chrystya doctryne and relygyon, the wych as they 
say tyl now of late that the pope was diyuett away, & tyl }iji 
> Page 461. ' Page 465. 
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pleasyd gwl to send l.yglil to the world opeiinyil by them vn-to yoi 
t>cpul, was vtturly vnknoweti euen us Chryst was vii-to the iuya 
before hys cuniyng," the etlect of which preaching was that, [ 
— " vndet the colowra of ilryiiynjf ftWiiy nuumys tradycyon & I 
popyschaes, they had almost ilryuen away al vtn-tuo & holyues," — so ' 
that the people began to lose their belief in any doctrine, "and 
wyth the despysyng of purgatory, they began lytyl to regard hel, 
heuya, or any other felycj-te Lereaftur to be hat! in a iiotlier lyfe," 
Coiild tboao who had anli'ered for their "dj-aobedyence" have believeil 
that the chan)^ would have stopped there, " yf they had thought 
that we shuld haue slyppyd therby to no ferther error nor peatylent 
opynyon," they would, he is sure, willingly have given their assent 
to it; and though some "lygbt peisonys" suspect all who favour 
" the old & auncyont custumys & be lotho to see them troden vnder 
fote .... to desyre in hart the abrc^tyon of your acte, & to haue 
the pope to be reetoryd to hys old authoryto," yet he ta sure that all 
with one consent are fully content, and "tbat tjiey wych babyl so 
much of tha popj's popyschnes abhorre no more hya vsurpyd powar 
& domynyon then doo they whorae they note yet to be papyatys & 
» Jul of auperstycyon." 

^H He proceeds — 

^^ "Albehyt some men consydoryng wyth thew solfys cortayn of 
your actys auccedyng th^ defectyoa from l^me, aa the acte of fyrst 
frnytys, of the tenthya,' & of the suppresayon of thea monasterys & 
housys of relygyon, iuge therby playnly that the body of your reanio 
in few yerys schalbe much impoueiyschyd, & much mysery among 
your pepid schal succede the some, yet when I co«sydur your graees 
hygh wysedome & prudence whetby your hygbnes most clerly 
seeth how the welthe of al pryncya hengyth ehefely of the welth of 
theyr subyeolya, & how penury euer bredyth sedytyon, & how the 
hepyng of treaure wythout lybetalylo, hathe alwaya brought in ruyne 
Sc destructyon of eusry commynalty, I am then certayn & sure that 
as you hauo not wythout grete prudojica & poUyoy cowoeyuyd the 
groundys of thes your actya, stablyng them wyth polytyke reaon, so 
you wyll see & prouyde that they may proeedo to such end, as by 
your hygh wysedome they were cbefely dyrectyd vnto. Wherforo con- 
ayderyi.g that thys wordly treaure ya no such thyng 'wherin any nobid 
hart c*n take hys delyte A ])leyauro, snre hoi» I bane that your grace, 
whome I know so depely can wey the nature of thyngya, wyl most 
lyberally dyspense thya tresure & dyspose thys ryches, to the ayd 
Buccur & comfort of your moat louyng & obedyent pore aubyeetya, 
where as before tyma vnder the pretext & colowre of relygyon 

' The AolB rcBtraitiing the payment of Annates lo Homo wtre 33 Henry 
T, oap, MO ; 25th Honry VIll.. cup. 20. 8oo the Di'ihyun. pp. IBO, lUU, 
I Mr Cowper'n lotroductien to lliia volume, pp. cl.\x-clxxii, 
■ Pup: 4<i9. 
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thys abundance of rychea was abusyd to the nuiysehyng of an idul 
I ro.wte, mynyatryag occasyon to al vyce & vunytc, now I trust ty 
your gracyB gudnes to see hyt tuniyd to the aettyng forth & iBcrea»e 
of all vertua & hcinwtye, & to the comfort of them wych schaJbe 
profytabul cytyzynys lyuyng in some honiat esdrcyse in thys your 
'. . cofiimynaltye i^ for many tymys syth I haue had iugement to consydur 
> ' the end to the irych man of nature ys borne & brought forth, sore I 
houe lamented to see eo many vnder colowre of lelygyon to lyue as 
burdonys of the erthe, abusyng the frutya & benefytya of god 1o 
tLeyr owne destructyou." Those, he hopes, who before " ran fast 
to be prestys & relygyouse, more for hope of profyt & easy lyuyng 
then for loue of vertue & perfayt relygyon, schal now somewhat stey, 
& apply theniBeifya to some other honest fasuyon of lyuyng, approuyd 
by gud & polytyke ordur." Especially he points out that as them 
ore foreveryatote times of war andof peace, so there are* "two dyuerae 
sortys of men mete to be nurysohyd by the lyberalyte of pry/icys . , 
.... necessary to the maynleuance of commyn poUycy, that ys to 
say, men of letturya & lernyng, & men esercyayd in featya of armys 
& cbyualrye, of the wych as the one Bort« ys necessary for wane, so 
the other must nedya be had iu tyme of peace;'' and therefore he 
truaU that such " auperfluouae rychea, as by our forfa'berya was hy 
lytyl & lytyl accumulate & hepyd to the spmVualtye " may be turned 
to " the nuryachyug of thes sortys of personys wych schalbe profyt- 
j abtil to your cuntrey both in warre & in peace. I trust to see now 
many a uobul gentlyman releuyd by thes actjs, and exetcysyng 
Ihemaclfya in al featya of armya made apt« & mete to the defence of 
/ theyr cuntrey. I ttuat now to aee many a nobul wytt incurragyd to 
1 lernyng by your grauys lyberalyte, & made aptti to celebrate yoiir fame 
& glory coi/imenydng your pryncely vertues to eternal memoiy. I 
trust now to see many notabiU precharys spryng forth to lyghl, and 
to declare to your pepul the truth of Chrytitys doctryne syncerely ; 
and fynally I trust now to see al such aup^rrfluouae rycbes, wych among 
tlitm that bare the uame of spiri'/ual nuryschyd no thyng but idul- 
ness & vyce, to be conuertyd & tumyd by your gracyouse ^gudnos 
to the increase of ul vertue Sc huneetye. , . . Howbebyt in thys acta 
of suppression of abbays & monastetyx, among your pepul ther lylha 
no smal controuai'sye, specyally sojijig that by the cojisent of al youi 
leniyd clergyc hyt ys agred ihut such a place ther ys wherin soulya 
depfirtyd remaynyng may be releuyd by the )>rayer & aIuiy[B] deda 
of ther posteryte .... how I am p«rauadyd thai youi grace wyl 
cunuurt thys acta to the Welthe of yuur aubyectya now lyuyng, & to 
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th<! comfort also of them wych be depiii'tyd I schal somewhat mi 
partycularly touch. . . , 

" And fyrst herin thys ya certayne that many ttier bo wyche ar* 
luouyd to iugB ptaynly thys acte of suppressyon of eertayn abbayal 
bothe to be agayne the orilui of charyte & iaiuryoiis to them vych be I 
dc<de bycause the fouadiuys therof & the aoulys Uepartyd seme therbyl 
to be defraudyd of the beiicfyte of prayer & aliiiyB deJe ther appoyntyd 
to be done tor Iheyr releyffe by thfyr laat wyl & teatament ; aud 
also the commyji wele & polytyke ordur apperyth to be muth 
hyudryd & trowblyd by the eame, bycause maiiy pore men ' therby 
are lyke to be depryuyd of theyc lyuyng & quyetnes, whetin lythe as 
they thynke no sniul innrye : bow be hyt as touchyiig thee oaueys 
commynly alJegyd, though they Beino to be of no smaJ weyght, yet 
they ate obyeutyd in thye mater by raanyfest lake of iu^eme/it & 
coHSyderatyon, for to me a lytyl coneyderyng wyth my eelfe the 
nature of thys acte, hyt apperyth phiynly nother to be vtturly 
agayne the orilur of charyte, notber yet the foundarye wyJiys 
to be broken therby wyth any notabul iniurye, for thye ys a 
«iu« ground by the ordiir of al latrya, & by the co/4sent of al men of 
lemyng & iugeraent approuyd, that though grete respecte euer bath 
byn hftd of the laat wyll of teetatorya & much pryuylege grauntyd 
therto, epecyally when hyt pf/'teynyd & tendyd to materya of 
relygyou, yet thye I trow was aeaer thought of any men of wysedome 
& prudence that al theyr posteryte schold be bounden of hygh 
neceasyte to the sure accomplyaehmeHt & ful obaw'uatyon of theyr 
wyllys preacrybyd in testament & that by no nieanya they mjght 
be chajigyd & ordryd to other purpoe, for thys ya a sure truthe tlint 
the wyll & dede of euery pryuate man for a cofrtmy;i wele may be 
alteiyd by the supreme authoryt« in euery cuutrey & kynd of 
poll3-cy, for as much aa euery man by the ordur of god ya suhyet 
therto, & hys wyl euer pj-esupposyd to be obedyent to the same in so 
much that though he be other absent or dede, yet hyt ye alway by 
rcson thought that yf he were present he wold gyue hys consent to 
al such thyngye aa be iugyd by commyn authoryte to be expedyent 
to the publyke wele, to the wych no pryuate wyl may be lawfully 
repiigndiit Wherfore albehyt the lost wyl of the testatorys be by 
ihys acte alteryd wylh authoryte, yet hyt ya not broken wyth 
inin^e, bycauae the conaent of the teatator ys pri^suppoayd to be 
ocmteyiiyd therein, in ao much that hyt may surely be thought that 
yf they were now lyuyug agayne & saw the present state of tbys 
■world now in our days, how vnder the pretense of prayer much vyce 
& idtUnes ya niiryachyd in thea monasterya instytute & foundyd of 
them, and how lytjl lernjng & _relygyon ya tought in the eame^ 
ye & bow lytyl chrystjan hoapytalyto ya vayd therin, they wold 
peraiienture cry out with one voyce, saying aftur thys maner to 
V ytjtttjB of the world — -' alUir tijea foundatyonys wych we of long 
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■^ tyniB befoTO—dyd instjtute, & tunie thorn to jome ^bettur v ge & 

commodyta We neuer gaue our posaesajonys to thys end & purpos 

bTihe wych by abuse they be now applyd. We thought to Btablyech 

I liuaya of vertue, larnyng & telygyon, the wych now, by the raalyce 

I of maw in procesaj of tyme we aeo turnyil to vyce, blyndnes, & 

\ aui>crBtycyon. We thought to Btablyw;h certayn cumpanys to lyue 

logyddur in pure and cliiyatyan iiLuryte, wherin we see now reynyth 

much hate, rancote & enuye, much slotlie, idulnea & glotony, much 

' ignorance, blynduea & hypocrysye, wheiEor we cry, al ter thea I'und flr 

^"lyoiiya & tume them to bettur vse ; prouydedieyjBay-Liijajignimyii 
acolya to the educatyon of yonth in vi^rtuB_^_rgIyg^cnj_out oTthe 

~ wych you may pylte men apt to be ordayuyJ byachoppya & preUtys 
for theyr perfcctyon : prouyde they may be aoroe oniaaient to tbo 
comrayn wele ct not aa they be now sklnunderouao & therwytL greto 
dotrynieiit' Thys perauexturo they wold aay vn-to your hyghnes, 
requyryng your wysedome to cal thya raster to aome lyke consydent- 
tyon, wherhy hyt may appere that tht-yr wyllys arc not vtturly 
faustrat & broken by your gracya actya. 
j " And yet many men ft-rtUer, aa hyt appery th to them not wythout 

. reaon, hane requyryd in thya mater niuch rather a just rcformatyon 
I then thya vthur ruynoae auppressyon. How be hyt thos men, as I 
thynke, baue not in dylygeret co^ayderatyon such thyngya aa in thya 
acte are pryncypally to he ponderyil & weyd, tor though hyt bo so 
that prayer & alniys dede be much to the comfort of them wych be 
deportyd, Ss though god delyte much in our charytabul myndys 
therby declaryd, yet to conu«ie oner much posaessyou to that end & 
purpos, & to appoynt ouej' many personys to such offyce & exereyap, 
can not be wythout grete detrymefit & hurt to the chiystian com- 
mynwcle, gud ordur & tnie pullycy ....'& though hyt bo a gud 
tthyng & much relygyousQ to pray for them wych be departyd out of 
fthya mysery, yet wo may not gyiie al our possesayonya to nuryach 
lidul men in coiitynual prayer for thero, leiiyng other dcatytuta of 
Ihelpe wych be in lylfe, for to the one we aie bounden by exprsse 
command eme^t, whereas the other cnmyth but of mere deuotyon-*' 
I It can, therefore, ho eays, be no fraud on the deail to turn Iheir 
endowments to tlie benefit of the living, eincc the tatter will then be 
bound to pray for their benefactors, and if they fail lo do bo the 
fault will lie with them, and not with the dead, " for whether wo 
pray ot pray not they achal not bo depryuyd of theyr reward' * by 
goddya gudnea to them appoyntyd, and yet I doo not say but that hyt 
ya grete comfort & releyffo to them to see theyr poeteryte to haue 
them in eharylabul memory, the wych thyng ys to be requyryd of 
al men of cu-^ry sort & dcgre, & not only of them wych lyue in 
monastery a." 

The aupprearion of the nionaateriea, by reducing the nnmbcr 
of those who run to the momiatical life, " more mouyd hji; 1* 
' PiigB 471. ' PaBo475. ^ Page 4Tr>. 
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■ iJul quyetnes & vayn plranre therin, then by any dasyre of pecfayt 
Trclno & true relygyon," ^ will therefore, lie believes, tend grently 
Ui the ndrantagfi of the country, to the honour and glory of God, 
and to the increase of good order. " For to me ooiwydtiryng tho 
«tnt« of our cuiitrey & nature of tho rame, & cofjiparyu^ )iyt to 
oth*r, hyt appetyth plnynly that though thor he theriii aner (jroto 
n'wnhur of idul p^reonys & yl occiipyd, yet, 'regrird had of the 

, fertylytfl, naturo, & Urgenes of the place thor may appereagrete laka 
Vof pepul & inhabytanlys of the same, in tho ooHuenyent multytudo 
pf irhome I iui^ to rest the chafe mater, ground & fouadatyoa 
Ivhempon ya byldyd a! cyuyle ordiir .% polytyke, the wyeh thyug 
may be gatheryd & protiyil auffycycntly, not only of the grote wast I 
'gnjundys, riule & vntyllyd, & of the turtfltya. commyfmys, & pfU'kys j 
fyllyd wyth wyM bestys, vych myj^ht by dylygent culture be con- / 
uertyd to pi-ofytabid vao and brought to the nuryschyng of maji, " but / 
also of the rare & sroal nombur of cytea & townys. & of the com- 1 
myn dekay & ruyne of the same throughout al thys your roame 
& natyon, albehyt here-of many otlier cauaye may be notyd, but 
where aa nother warre peatyleiia nor famyn halhe mynystryd cause to 
the deaolatyon of cytea & townys, hyt must nedys appere that the 
jdek&y & ruyne therof apryngyth much of the penury of pepul & 

I Ma of inhabytantya, for of thya desolatyon other grete cauaye & 

I other chefe groundys I fynd not many : ami for thya Ciiuao long [ 
huue thought & iugyd thya gtot« nombur of prestya & telygyouao,* 

' Pagfl *77. ' Page 178. 

' Coinparo the Dialegvf, pp. 70—73. 

* Complaiats of the eioessire number of frinre an<t nionka are Frequent. 
VyoUf aaya : — " not t«o hundr[d leers agone (rer wiu no Trare .... Anil now 
beo mony fpousande ot treria In Englond." — Worlu, eii. Arnold, III. 400. 8ea 
also the Diaiogae, p. 149, and A Supplgeaeian to oar maita toaeraignt Lordf, 
Kffnje Henry the L'j/gM, S. E. T, Soc, ed. Cowper, p. 10 ; and compare the 
following :— 

"A^yne, nhnt an inflnile nomber of monstiireB, Monekea, I would hnua 
sajd, and otbor rellffiousse parsons, and Ooil wyl, as they desyra to be called, 
did there arise in this kyngdome ? Who thought it not a better deila to put 
his childe into an Abbay, and there to line idelly. swinishly and irreligiauslj 
pampred vp with al delicious fan! thai should prouolie vnto lowdues, than to 
lette b3tn tyue abroade in the wokle. and there to praetysa some honest arta 
Kilt oocupacion. that might tume to the CDnimodit« and mayntayDauoa of the 
common wealet Wbnt blindnes had inuaded thys Realmc 1 Di<I not we 
Ihinke it rather our dulyo to oboyo the proudo Bishop of Romo than our own 
natiue kyag? Did not ve estenie liys fantastioall deores aboue theedlctes, 
lawca, it ncles of our own kyng! were wo not more ready to fulowe his 
sensuall luiites and bcsstlyke plenaures, than tn obey the commnundementes of 
our own kyng Ji ruler t Into what porylles would not we oaalt' oursolurfa to do 
]F> rsmmlBh Biishi^ pleasure! Yea would OoA y' cerlayu of this renlme in 
timen past had not rather bad a mynd to dye for y* mftintenaunce of y* fiitsa 
Fwirpetl power of y' Biahop nf Home than to lyue w' obcdyeiito and' fayllifiill 
liartee to cure niD«te Cliryalcn kyng " ( Gl'oou, IWhieay to Pi-H'jfr, Wuekt, 
1564. Vol. L fol. »cii). 
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lyuyng Tnmaryd in vnclene lyfe, to be muoh aklaunderouM i 
christian commyn weljs & to gyue no amal occasyon to the dek&yof 
thys ground, tlie wych ya dowtslas, as the veray foiindatyon to al 
cyuyle ordiir chefaJy to be regardyd, Wlierfure now in thea days to 
my iugement hyt apperyth ■ hyghly espedy^nt other to mynyxch tbys 
nombur of piestya i^ of relygyouae p^rsonys, other to alter thya law 
of bound chastytA, though hyt huthe byn iieu?r bo long receyuyd, 
but wych of thes two thyngya ya now to thya tyme more conuenyeot 
I schal leue to your gracya wysedome & iugement ; and of thya 
mater no tlijng dowte at al, but that here ys a grete lake & penary 
of pepul & inhabytantya in your cytes & townya & hole cuntrey : 
the wycb lake, an hyt apperythe to me, may in some part be redreaayd 
& belpyd by thya your acte of suppreasyon. For wliera as before 
tyme in thes monaaterys was nuryachyd a multytuJe of men lyuyng 
vnmaryd, & dowtelea many in vnclone lyfa, to tha grete dyshonowr« 
of god, & let of natural propagatyon, grete trust I haue that your 
hyghnea byyourgudnea & wysedome wyl now set & plant therin me« 
lyuyng in lawful matrymony, wherby the no'ubur of your pepul 
aolialbe hereaftur much inoreasyd, to goddya honowce & glory.' . . , 
' " But here ys a thyng wych many wyae me'i ftarw & gretely 
dystruflt, <& what hyt ya I schal to your hyjjhnea brauely decUre. 

I Hyt ya opo»ly iugyd & commynly thought thit Die ferme & occupy- 
ing of thes abbaya & monaaterya schalbe leysyd & aet vn-to grete 

/ lordya & gentylmen of much posseasyonys & to them wych iutns 
therof no grete nedo at al, the wych dowtelea, yf hyt ao be, schal 
much deface & gretly dymynyach the profyt of your acte Sc publyka 
vtylyto, for then achal the grete commodyte therof run but to few & 
to such wych myght lake hyt ryght wei, & your pepul therby scbjilbe 
lytyl then incroasyd ; wheras yf the fermya therof were leyayd by 
copyhold, & of a mean rent, to yongur bretherne lyuyng in aeruyc« 
vnprofytabully, & to them wyoh be of lowar atate & degre, they 
achold gretcly heipe to set forwanl chrysCyan cyuylyte & much 
increase the ni^ftbur of your pepul, epecyally yf the ferme of the hols 
monaaterya and demaynye of the same were dyuydyd in to sundry 
portyonys & dyuefse holdys, & not leyayd to one to tume hyt vn-to 
a gtaunge. And thys thyng schold not be viturly wythoot reson & 
gnd consyderatyoD, fur pyiye hyt were that ao much foyre howayng 
& gudly bytdyng, wych myght wyth commodyte be maynteynyd to 
the comfort of man echuld be let fal to ruyne & dekay, wherby oni 
cuntrey myght appere so to be ^ defacyd as hyt had byn lately oaemtt 
vyth eunymya in tyme of waire, the wyi:h must nedys ensew yf tha 
hole mouoatery ]>e leysyd but to one to wliome hyt achal not btt 
necessary to maynteyne ao much houtiyag, but a schyppe-eoto 
pijniuenture sclialbe to hyra auffycyeut." He auggeata thai eaeh 
monastery be divided and leaaed to several men inattiad of oat, M 
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'that more households and citiiensmuht be produced " apte & mete to 
the servyce " of the commonwealth ; the " relyRyouae " may be removed 
to the greater monasteries, where they can better obserye their rules. 
" Wherfore grete trust I haiie & sure hope that your hyghnes, by your 
aynguler wyaedorae A grete pollycy, wyl plant in thea housys a nothre 
cumpany then hathe byn before, wyche haue gretly abusyd the 
heneijtys of god & of gud men to them, gyuen, by whomo the 
noinbur of your pepul schaltae bettur increaayd & the mayeetye of 
gad, as hyt ya in be thought, much bettur pleaayd, ye, & the soulys 
of litem wych be depnrtyd much more comfortyd, of whome hyt may 
be iugyd conuenyently that euer as they delyte & take much co»tfoi't 
of the faythful prayerya & remewbrartce of tiieyr posteryto, so of the 
faynyd babblyng of many ful of hypooryaye ' more by cuatume then 
wyth deuotyon vayd, they take lytyl releyfTe & coreaolatyon. Wher- 
fore though Buch a place be, as hath byn euer atfyrmyd of al the 
antyquyte, where as soidya deportyd be retaynyd fro'n the fruytyon 

~of the dynyno mayestye, ther takyng releyffo & contfort of our 
prayer3rs made in faythful loue & chary te, yet thya Bchal not folowof 
necessyte that by thya acte of suppressyon they eufi'm any wrong or 
iniuiye, but rather, aa fer as maitnye reson may attayne, schal take 
grete cousolatyon to aee theyr posseasyonya, wych long hano byn 
abusyd to the nuryachyngofTycB& idulnes.^nowctmnertyd&tumyd 
by your gracyouse gudnea Sc wyeedome to the commyn eosifo.rt of 
theyr posteryte & to the settyng forth of goddya glory, the wych 
dowteles ya more schowyd & openyd to the world by the Huiltytiida 
& increse of -hya pepal lyuyng togyddur iu clirystyan cyuylyte then 
by a few lyuyng ia the monaetyeBl lyfe & solytaiy.'!' ~ 

Starkey then proceeds to treat of the queation of the origin and 
progress of the supremacy of the Pope ; two cjiusea, he thinks, may . 
be assigned for the former, " the one for as much as general connnoyl I 
of al chyatftin natyonys was iugyd of wyae men to be expedyent both 
to redresse al comniyn errorya and here^ye, & also to stablyauh a con- | 
formyte of manarys & vnyta of chryatys dotjtryne in the vnynei-sal 
church, hyt was thought *flIao mete & conuenyent to determe & 
appoynt one to be hedo & chefe in the same to ordur the counsoyl & 
propowne auch thyngys as were decred wyth authoryto : the other 
bycaose the word of god & doctryne of Chryst ou^ht to be kept 
pfrfayt & hole in al chrysti'an poUycys, & ought to bo the gronnd .% , 
fonndatyon wherenpon al chryatfan pryncya schold byld al theyi I 
lawys & be the veray end wherevnto tliey ought to dyrect al theyr ', 
aetys & dedya, to the intent that pryncya echold not awarue from the ' 
groandj-s of acrypture nor decxe any thyng contrary to the true aense 



• Compare Ihe Dialogue, p. 131, "iriul fibb»j--lubbaryB," 

■ Compare Ihe Sujiplicaeian ef the Peort Orinnoni, E, E. T. i 
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I & iutegryto tkerof : Lyt was pe/^uenlure tugyil by reeion also to W' >* 

■ veroy expedye»t to stablysch 8uch a hede wherby aa by a commyH 
I stey the liedy afTectys of pry»cya & vnlawful ])urpoays loyglit in 
I some parte be brydelyd, & conteyuyd in ordur." 

I The principal cause of the continuance and increase of the power of 

Ithe pupeB he thinks to be " that aftur the tyme that CofiataHtyne, tlie 
grete, Eiuperoure, by the cojisent of al them wych were vnder hys 
monarchye, & by hya hygh ]»owar, had slablysohyd thya hede, the 
euydettt * vtylyte wherof was felt & playnly pCTiieyuyd through the 
I hole chryatyan pollycy, & specyally in tbya occydent parte of the 
I world, then men began to draw plncya of acrypture to the confyrma- 
I tyon tlierof, aud in procesae of tyme auuh aa sownyd therto wylh a 
I lytyl apparent probabylyt* were by the avauncer>-8 of that powar 
I declarytl to the world to proue the thyng of necesayte, for auch ys 

Ithe symplycyte of man that euiiry lytyl upparanca, namely in materya 
of relygyon, inducyth hyra by & by to I'ul perauasyon, apecyally 
when tlier apperjth any daungerya or incomniodytea annexyd & 
Buccedyng the same." 

I Thia power given to the pnpea might, he aaya, have continued 

I had they been content with what was originally given to them ; 

I but as for reasons of policy they gradually increased it, so he thinka 

I it was a matter of poHcy to end it, and he declares his conviction 
I \ that aa the Church proapered at first without a head in Rome, It 

I will not injure it now if the Fape is deprived of his aupremacy.* 

K For though at first necessary, it had grown t« auob a height that 

I it was essential to the safety of the country "vtturly to pluke out 

I of al chryatynn pollycy auch tynuinycal iurysdyctyon," and be liopes 

I that other priucea will follow the example set them in England. 

I Statkey then impresaes on the king the necessity to " dyaayf ure 

I and to aeparat a-aundure, al such as be groundj-a of acryptuw, 

I laudaliul euatumys, ^aud honest rytys teudyng to coiifyrme true & 

I perfayt relygyon froiue mannys trady tyon, folysch abuays & erioneouse, 

I by tiie wych ya vnder growon al false & vayne auperatycyon : for to 

I thys dysayferyng & to thys manpr of caatyng dowue the prymao/ 

■ schal neuer aucccde the brech of cbryatyan charyte, nor yet the ruyna 
I of lernyng, vertue or of gud cyuylyte. Wherof many honest hartys 
I & telygyuuse haue conceynyd grate feare & auspycyon, duwtyng mucb 

that wyth thys defectyon trom llome, we achold haue fallen & 
slyppyd alao from al old rytya & rulya of our relygyon. But now 
sylhen hyt hathe pluasyd your grace by your authoryte to stablysch 
the gud & auncyent cuatumya vayd in chrystya church from iha 
begynnyng, and to set forth the iudytferettt mean bclwyx the old St 
' Compare the Dialogue, pp. I9B.9. ' Tnge 199. 
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^^Bljnd snpi-j'stycyon and tliye lyght & arrogant opyiiyon lately entrjug 
liere among vs, I trust surely to see the di>cttyne of chryst so Byncerely 
to be Bet fortb, & the lionoure of God ho to be maynteynyd in thya 
now pollycy, that al other cbryati'un prywcya Bchal lake tberoflyght of 

true iugamej't ' Now I trust to aee vertue & leni3*ug eo to bs 

estymjd here among vs, and ao to be rewardyd by your gracys 

I lylwraljte that al men acbiJbe much encurrogyd therto, and ol men 
schal take therof iusle caaae of reyoycyng ; for though vwtue of 

' hytselfe be autfycyent reward to al Ihem wych wyth clere iugemeut 
can ItehoM the bewty therof, yet the conimyn eort linnyog therof no 
clero aygbt, syldome euterytli the Btrayte pathe Jedyng thervnto, 
except they he encurragyd & inflamyd nyth some hope of vtward 

I reward & benefyte;" and to thia use he expresses his hope that the 
I king will turn the immense revenueB lately falteu to him. lie then 
again refers ' to the " rndyscrete preehyng " which of late had neai'ly 
brought in " a cei'toyn dyuysyon," and hopea that in future the people 
may live in " pirfijt Tnjte, whermto syldon and rarer prechytig, 
made wyth gretar lernyng & dyacretyon . . sohold mynyatur no smal 
cause and occasyon ; " (or though at first " before Chryatys doctryne 
was longht to the world hyt was then necessary in eupiy cuntrey to haue 
often & much pruchyng, to plant in meimya hartya tlie groundys of 
oar relygyon, ao now wlieteaa hyt hath byn stablyd so many yerys, 
and both by educatyon & tradytyon eowel coiifyrmyd, therya therof 
I thjnke no such hygh neceasyte," and * " P«^undyil I am that yf ao 
much prechyng had not byn Tayd in thya alteratyon of your pollycy, 
but yf thyngya had byn aet forth only by your pryjioely power & 
Buthoryte, ther schold neuer haue byn ao much rcpugnyng nor so 
laoch gruge agayne your actya as apperyd openly," for be says there, 
la nothing "more vncumly in chryst/an commyH welys then to see] .' 
aaery lewde person at lyberty to babyl in pulpyttya of the groundys^ 
*f ■oijpture and of hygh materya & weyghty coiicernyng lelygyon, 
fhe bandelyng wherof worthyly perteynytb to men of approuyd 
Twiae Ss grate puryte of lyfe, hygh lemyrtg and depe iugement." 

Heagainretuma tothe e □ con ragement of learning, *" by thesyght | 
irheiof men schalbe atyrryd & infiamyd iyghtly to folow tbys our | 
tnde&kyndof pollycy, and thys schal gyue to other chrystiunpryncya J 
liy yoni grscya actyx clere lygbt of iugemorft ; thys sclial moue them to ' 
loke to your exampul ; thya Bcbal make them gladly to echake away 
the yoke of the tyranny of Kome, and, achortly to say, thys I thynke 
jm the only way to pereuado other prywcys & to induce the world to 

inge thys defectyon to be a gud dede and to be wel dooue 

* and truly to aay I thynke no one tbyng hathe byn a gretar stey to 
chiygtiun pry?icys to coJiteyne them in thoyr old jKiUycy then bathe 
byn the exampiil of Germanye, whose dyscorde and dyuysyon wyth' 
•0 many kyndys of relygyon lately receyu)'d hathe made many 
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cIiryBtiViD hartya, Xe many vise men much to aljhoire al new 
altoiat^on, but as Germanye by rashoes and, as I take liyt, by lake 
fif aobur iugement & dyscretyon bathe mynyslryd lyt;ht occasyon of 
oner much lyberty to theyr pepul, by the reson wherof they elyppyd 
in-to a pestylenl dyuysyon, and so hath much defacyd & sputtyd 
thys kynd of pollycy, bo I trust that Englond, gourmyd & rulyd by 
your hygh wysedome & iugeraent, your pepul beyng temperyd wyth 
Bobumes & modestye, BcLal mynystur such exampul & gyue such 
lyght therin that aJ other chrysti'm jiryncys heceaftur schal gladly 
folow thys alteratyon, & much diwyre in theyr cmnmyn welya to aea 

lyko ordur of poUycy ' and thoui-h Mustur Pole, in whoma 

my trust aurely was fyryd ; that he wold haue subscrybyd to the 
iugyd trutbe herin, bathe lately declaryd by bys wrytyng a contrary 
sentence vndyacreiely, yet I trust he ya not so malycyouao, nor so 
lytyl etudyouse of your gracys honowre, aa to set hyt abrode to the 
face of the world ; and yet yf he, forgettyng hym sdfe, echold mynd 
so to doo, mouyd other by the desyre of the auoncemeiit of hyi 
sentence, to the wych he iugyth the more parte of the world wytbout 
controueraye dothe agro, other ela atyrryd by amhycyon & study ot 
glory, wherwyth he may p«rauenturu be inflamyd gret«ly, I dowte 
not but that your gracya subyectys schal take therof lytyl iKraiiaayoti," 
for, he says, as U> the Pope's supremacy, provided no changes be made 
in the doctrines and rites of the Church, it will soon " be put in 
oblyuyon .... for euery man semyth cowmynly & vttutly to 
abhoire that vsurpyd and clokyd tyraiiny," 

The whole question he hopes may bo brought before a General 
Council, ' the result of which he feels sure would be that the exampls 
set hy Henry would be followed by other princes, for it is monstrous, 
he says, that " though bpchoppys & prestyn be the chefe membrya in 
chrystt'iin commyn welys, hauyug powar of god to releyse men ftora 
al ayn, as precharys of goddys word & mynystuiys of hys doctryoe, 
where vnto al chrystiun ' pollycy must he fmmyd & as apon the chefe 
ground byldyd, yet by the vertue of guddys word to calenge any 
authoryte as hcdys and rularys, and to clayme ouer al chryation 
pryncys any superyoryte, I thynke schal appero to goddys word playn 
contrary." Por though secular authorities, as such, are subject and 
inferior to ecclesiastical authorities, and the law of man to that of 
God, yet it does not follow that Christian princes, in whom rests all 
power, should be inferior to any of their subjects, even though tha 
latter be endowed with ecclesiastical authority. 

When he looks abroad and sees all the princes bent on war he is 

almost lost in despair, but ho says, * " I trust to see a general coona^jl 

> Page tBS. ' Ptge 496, ' Page 497. * Page 499. 
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. , ^-udnes pryiieepally the world restoryd to tho 
old qnyetnes, by tho wych mean your grace sobal Dot only doo the 
of^ce and dewtye of a veray chrystjan prynce and of a true hede of 
a chiyrt('an oongregatyon, but alao by the consent of al mmi your 
hyghnea tu:balbe iugyd to bo worthy of immortal glorye, and wyth 
hym to reyiie, who ys the veray hede of al churohys eternally. 

" Thus I haue declaryd breuely vn-to your hyghnea the hopya 
wych I bane of thys present state & kynd of pollycy, luouyd by the 
redyng of Mastur Polys boke, wheriii he Btudyth the abrogatyon of 
your ftctyB, and the restitutyon of the old prymacy, declaryng hyt to 
be a necesaary ground to the coHBeniatyon of chjyatyan viiyte and 
playnly schowyng how aftur hya ingeme/it thee your actys repugnyng 
to goddys law can not long endure in thys prwent age, & much tea 
wjth yonr posteryte ; but as he corruptly doth iuge yonr gracya 
Bctya, as he apperyth to me, blyndyd wyth affectyon, not weying tliey 
materys indyfferently, bo I trust & surely hope that your hyghnea, 
not only by your synguler gudnea, appoyiityng your BUcceasyon at 
tyme conuenyent, wel powderyng the commodytea wych depend ther- 
apon, but a1ao by your hygh prudence and poUycy, co/iteynyng yuut 
pepnl in ordur and vnyte, wyl ao tenipur your actya wyth al theyt 
Bucceese nnnexjd to the same, and bo ordur the preaent state dyrect 
yng al thyngya to goddya honowro & glory, that they aehal not only 
be an exampul to al other cbryst/un pryncys to foluw and eiiBew, 
mynyatryng vn-to them lyght of iogeinent, but endure alao long & 
inany yerya to the grete comfort of vb that in thya tyme, and to the 
iaeatytnabul quyotnes of ' al our posteryte. Thes be niy hopya, and 
ofle (Mgytatyonya & desyrya wherwyth aboue al wordly thyngya I 
comfort myselfe in thys mortal lyffe. In the dcchiratyon wherof 
vn-to your hyghnea, yf I haue enyd oreonceyuyd aniya, I auhal moat 
httmbly be«ech your grace as my eouerayne lord & mastur rather to 
impute of your gudnea myn errour to ignorancy and lake of expery- 
ence, then to any lake of wyl and desyre of that thyng wych 
perteynyth to your pryncely honowrc, to the wych I achal ai-rue 
dnryng my lyfe, wyth the same faj-thfulnea of tmrt, wherwytli^ I 
8«me hym, who ys the maker, gouemowre, and rulare of all." 

g 17. Here we practically take leave of Starkey, for beyond 
indirect notices of hia death in the appointment of his eucceaaora in 
the livings held by liira, we liave no further mention of his name- 
He had been named on the 30th Veccmber, 1536, to the 
CollegiaUi Cha{)el of Corpus Ghristi, in connection with the Church 
of in Laurence, Candlewick Street, London,^ and was presented to 

' Pago BOO. ' JIfS. wherwhTthe. 

» Hiumu BUwkey olfrlcus habet Uttfrna Regit palciites de prrneQlaciojio 
■d CoUegiuM Blue Ca|iflllam oorporis Crirti ioxU eccleelun Bdncfi LsurcnciJ 
l>rvpe Candelwyke strele Cialtat<« Londonii Loeilon. Dioc. per mortem ultiui 
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Ixiv ACCOUNT OF THE CHAPEL OF CORPUS CHRISTI, CANNON STREET. 

tho living on the 26tli January following. Hither, doubtless, he 
betook himself after the failure of the negociations with Eeginald 
{, Pole, and here he composed the Dialogue, having, as he says, ** alate 

in leyser and quietnes geddrid certayn thinges by long obseruatyon 
and put them in wry ting." • ' 

Of this Chapel Newcourt^ gives the following account :— 

" The Parish Church of S. Laurence stood on the west side of 
S. Laurence Lane (so calFd of this Church), which runs down from 
Canon-street to Thames Street, in Candlewick-street Ward, and being 
near Candlewick (now Canon) Street, was in old time call'd S. 
Laurence Candlewick-street Church. 

** It was in antient time increased with a Chapel of Jesus, by 
Thomas Cole, for a Master and a Chaplain ; the which Chapel and 
Parish-Church was afterwards made a College of Jesus and Chrpwt 
Cliristiy for a Master and seven (or rather twelve) Chaplains, by John 
Poultney, Mayor, and was confirm'd by Edward III. in the 20th of 
his Reign, having the year before, viz. July 1, 1346, granted Licence 
to the said John, to give and assign to the Custos of the Chantry 
founded by him, to the Honour of Corpus Christie and of the Church 
of S. Laurence, near Candlewick-street, London, and to the twelve 
Chaplains celebrating there, the Advowsons of the Churches of 
Napton, West-Tilbury, Chevele, Sheule, and Spelhurst. 

" Of this Founder, Sir John Poultney, was this Church afterward 
call'd S. Laurence Poultney (now commonly Pountney), which College 
at the Suppression was valu'd at £97 Via, lldf, and surrendered in 
the Reign of Edward VI. 

" This Church (which on the Steeple had a very lofty spire of 
Timber and Lead, new-leaded in 1631 and 1632) was burnt down in 
the late dreadfid Fire, and after that united to that of 8. Mary 
Al)church, which is made the Parochial-Church for both Parishes ; 
}K>th which are made of the yearly value of £120 in lieu of Tyths to 
the Incumbent, and the site of tins remains only as a buiying-place 
for the Inhabitants of this Parish. 

Hujus CoUegii Magidri. 

Job. Blackden, A.M., 24 July, 1532, per reaig. Sievyna. 
Tho. Starkey, pres, 26 January, 1536, per niortem Blackden. 

incuinl>^ntiti eiu$<dein. Et directe Mttere ille Beo^rendo in Crigto pmtii 
Jolumni London ii EpUcopo, In cuius ko. Teste Uege mpodWettiDomatterimm 
XXX die Decembrw. 

prr breve de priiiati Sigillo k de daAa kc—Patent RoU, 28 Hen. YIIL 
Part 3. nifm. (19). 

1 hepvrtvriHm EccUtiatticum Prockiale Lotuiineiue, 1706, YoL L pp. 
8, 38». 
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* ^^IL Latymor,' j>re*. 22 October, 15Z8, per morfeiii Starkey." 

The date of the following letter to Sir Geoffiry Pole U clear from 
the reference to Pole's h&ving " [gott]en the Cardynallys hatte & 
robbe made." The mention to Throckmorton refere to his having 
been sent back to Pole with a strong protest from Henry and Crom- 
well against hia accepting the dignity of cardinal. 
(1 February 1537.") 

I wrote to you but short lately bycaiwe I thought my lord, as he 
■was purposyd, had come to you, but now I wyl recompewse my 
Bhortenea, how be hyt aa touchyng newys from Italy your frend huthe 
certyfyd you truly .^ I have expownyd latine to you. 

J&agta- Pole hatha [gott]en< the Cardynallys hatte & robbe made wytU 
8i)[che tjryumphe as neusr was niafi in Eoma, and playnly hyt [ya] 
w^ten out of Italy that he shal achortly be pope, talis est miiUorvtra 
ibi eepectatio, but yet I can akant beleue that he wyl Inyoy that tytill 
before throgmwrtonys anyual, wych schalbe schortly, & Bchortly I trow 
also retome, for theteapon heng grete thyngys. The mater ys not 
wel borne. I wold you were here for ij or iij days at your leysar, it 
come by my lord moiitague, yf you here of hya beyng ther at 
bokmore, for he wylbe al»o here thys next weke as I here. Our men 
in the nortli I trust be wel quyetyd : my lord of Norfolke wyth hya 
conseyl ys now ther. Beyonde the see therya grete prvpamtyon apon 
al aydys, bothe among chrysten men & tnrkya, and lately the duke of 
florenM was alayn by bys own Cosyn in the niyddyl of hys owne 
towne, auch myschefe ys in the world. M'«/er gostwyke lokyth for 
you for the kyngya money, & thys Murf^r olyver wyllyd lae to wryte 
to yon, & I am sure you wyl hryng hyt up wyth you and more to 
aatyafye other credytorya, ei qui nut. I have non other newys, but 
desyryng you that I may be moat humbly recommendyd to my ludy, 
your mother, vale. Londini, Cale^wiis febmarij, 

Th. Statfcey. 

Here ya a lettui of maatraa hrownya wythin. 
[AddiEsaed] The Ilyght worshypful S' geoffray pole. 

§ 18. Of the exact date of Starkey's death we are ignorant. Ho 

' AfUnvards Dean of Felerbirough. Ho it was nho complained a^<n!i[ 
Bonner, Biebop of London, for leaving out of his sermon at Paul's Cross the 
arbcle of the king's authority in hia minority, cOQlrary to the king's injiine- 
tions, and for some negleols in hia pastoral oilice ami iluly, for nbiuh he was 
proKcnted and depriTed of hia bishopric, October 1, IB49. 

' Stale Paper*. Bsary VIII., Public lievard Ojfive, This loiter ia much 
vom, some partM being in a vsry bad state. 
^ > Neariy half a line U illegible here. 
^Kril A hole in the paper here carries off the worda supplied in bmckisfa, 
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Ixvi BT4RKE7'S DB&TU AKD CBARACTEK. 

woB certainly dead before tbe 1st September, 153S, for on that data 
Crannier, as appears from the Seffinlers in Lambeth Palace Library, 
presented Hugh Coren to the living of Great ilongeham, per nutrient 
tiuiuralent Tliome Slarkey, S. T. P. cacantem (leaf 3G5, back). If, 
. Uierefote, the will printed above (p. viii) is really Starkey's, hia death 
must hnve taken place in the last week of August, 1538, His snc- 
cosBor at Corpus Christ! was presented, as ve have seen, to the living 
on the 22nd October, 1538, and the Patent appointing him bears 
date 24tb September. 
--'■ It is very evident that Starkey was far more suited for the life of 
I a student ttian of a politician. Of a sincere and upright, but readily 
I persuaded disposition, he was completely at the mercy of any more 
ekilled in double dealings, and willing to take advantage of his weak- 
ness. His letters after the failure of the negociations with Pole show 
at once his earnestness and his want of strength of mind, and it is 
I clear that from the first he was looked upon and used by both 
^.parties simply as a tool, 

I have omitted all mention of Starkey's work, An Exhortation to 
Christian Uniiij, because it is quite uncertain when it was written. It 
is quite possible, and not improbable, that it was composed in 1 534, and 
that it led to his being recommended by Cromwell for the appoint- 
ment of cliaplain to the king. Tlie work, which is fully described 
by Strype, Ecdea. Mcmorialu, Vol. I. pt, l pp. 266, 614, begins by 
stating how " the Pope for maintenance of his authority, under colour 
of religion, had brought in among Christians much false superstition ; 
and tor the maintenance of his pride set great divisions among 
Christian princes ; what insolent pride and arrogance it was in the 
Pope to affirm a superiority among Christ's disciples, making Pet«r 
chivf head, and so the Bishop of Rome he tbat must be chief judge 
over all Christendom, and over all princes and laws, with interdicts 
and dispensations to rule them at his pleasure : that the Pope's pre- 
rogative could not be shown from any ground of Scripture. Tliat 
until the lime of Pope Sylvester, about the space of four hundred 
yuan, tlieie was no mention at all made of this head : that all th« 
ancient and good interpreters of Christ's gospel among the Greeks 
kept silence concerning this authority, in all their books never making 
any mention of it : and that if this were true, then should all the 
Indians theee thousand years have run headlong to damnation, whg 
never took the Sishop of Rome to be head of Christ's Church. Tb*.^ 
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iQlHAL DBAUGUT OF BTARKEY's FIRST LETTER TO CROMWELL. Ixvit 

night be said of the Greek nation, ami of tlie Armcnianfl, who 
woulJ never own that Bishop for their head," ' 

He concludes as follows : — 

" Wherefore, dear friends, seeing that thia anporiority, given to 
the Bishop o! Rome, ia neither by God's word in His Scripturo 
granted, nor bj the practice thereof by Hia apoatles, inspired with 
His Spirit, confirmed and founded, as a thing to the salvation of man 
requisite and necessary ; I see no csuee why we should so slillly 
maintain the same, and eo etubbomly repugn to such good and 
common policy ; whereby is pluckcii away from oui nation such a 
cloaked tyranny, which under the pretext of religion hath stabled 
kmong ua much superstition, to the great ruin and decay of ths 
sincere, simple, and pure doctrine of Christ." 

The following letter appears to be the original draft of Starkey's 
application to Cromwell for appointment as king's chaplain, alreatly 
reprinted at p. i:t from the more complete copy in MS. Hurl, 
283 :>— 

For as rauche that I see you so occupyd in materys of weyght 
in al Buch tymys wlierin you gyue andyenco to such as sue vn to you 
for your aocor & conaeyl, I hauo thought moat conuenyent, breuely 
in wrytyng to schow the cause of my aute now vn to yon, beaech- ■ 
ynge you at your plesure to rede hyt, at suuhe tyme, aa you are not 
besjid wyth gretur atfayrya ; re^uyryng you also of pardon of thys 
my importune boldnes, for maruayle you may, that I, beyng to you a I 
straunger & almost vnknowne, schold bo boldly reqnyre your conseyll 
& ayde, & apecyally in atich a cause wych semyth to requyre longuff 
acqnyntaunce ; but maruayle you not, your gentylnes ys the cauae, I 
aMure you. the syngider himiiinyte aehowyd vn to me at your fyrat I 
communycatyon, and the grete gudnes wych you to al meJi declaro/ 
in ftl gud A honest Te<|ueatya hatha put auch confydence in my hart' 
and stomake, that I put no dowto, that you wyl not only ghuily h 
niy request, but also put to your conaeyl & ayde to the IbrtberaHCO 
of tiie same, and bycnnso I wyl not trowbul you ouet long, acbortly 
to Bchow you thya hyt ys. I wyl open my mynd now vn-to you, 
non other wyse, then liyt ya open to hym who scelh al. I haue speiit 
nuny yerys in the atuJye of letturys, occupying my pore wytt wythe 
nch dylygence as I coude, to attajne to some knolege, both of the 
hw of god & of the law of man, and in thya my stu^lys, 1 haue had 
faftherto grete pleaure and comiort, euer more trustyng to haue sc 
moasyon & tyme wherin I myght apply atich Icmyng as I altaynyd 
TB to^ at the last to aome vse & profyt of my cuiitroy ; thya hatha 
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Ll\iii 8TABKKT AS A LOYEB. 

byn I testvfve god the end of my studjs, tbye bathe byn etier before 
my yeesy and to tbys now I loke vn to wytbe gretur desyre then 
euer I dyd hytherto to any other tbyng in my lyfe : but now In tbys 
case & condycyon I stond, that of myself e I can not attayne to tbys 
end accoidyng to my desyre, the gudnes of our pry?ioe who 
goorTuyth Y8 me semyth ys sucby so sett to the restitutyon of the 

. true conimyn wele, that my mynd now gyuyth me tbys, that yf byt 
plesyd by 3 grace to vse me therin, I coude in some parte belpe ther 

. Tnto. Wherfor if byt wold plese you of your gudnes as my sure 
trust ys^ aftur your prudence to belpe & set forwarde tbys my purpos, 
what you scbal deserue of me you can bettur conceyue, then I can 
wytb woidys expresse. Tbys I assure you I scbal euer juge that 
by you I baue optaynyd a grete parte of my felycyte, and the rest 
of my lyfe I wyl gladly spend accordyng to your ordur & dyspo- 

avtvon. 

• • ^^ 

Yours af«8urydly, 

Thomas Starkey. 

The following letter is interesting as exnibiting Starkey in a new 
liglit, that of a lover. The date is evidently before 1522, while be 
was still a young man, and it is written with a curious admixture of 
Italian, which shows plainly that he had not perfectly mastered the 
French tongue,^ 

Cowibien* au temps passe quant je pensoys de les 
««A#« Nvtt««i oueres de nature il me sembloyt, che dan la male forme 
SbTCt^^llSUd ^ nature des homes, pur ce che na pas fayt quelch 
J^lJ7r^*J^^ ivtytes fenestres dauant le cure, affyn che sans parolles 
"MJ «^f *'^j«jy* on los pouyt ci^gnoystre lafiectyon, touteffoys au present 
•ux^i w.iiuHit Jo le troue plus graunt faute che jamays p^frauaift, 
r^bSISihiir dautant che je coMstitue en vn pays estraunge la on je 
I^55««liSJa?r, "* P^>** exprymer auec parolles ou termes ce che 
•^» «h*i I oAutKH * nion pouer cour pause, neanmoyns, quant je me 
«>\iMx«» luv fiw(. siniuyont de vostre graunt bumanyte Ss cure benygne, 
iiHir»towrxUjr«i. ci>la me ha balliva (?) peu de bardyesse pur ourye la 

bucbo, en faysant croyre ausi che vous non regarderay 
But trw AflMkio 1^^^'^^ ^^ rudesse de mes parolles, mays tant solement 
ii«A> oOvn h« latfoct yon du mon cure, le quel se monstra volontyer 
I»ini^i,V*i,iy** pi'i* souant en rudes parolles, che en elegantes & bien 
iJSfVwfxv^,**'^ cowiposees : et affyn che je ne vous donne trop graund 
UiAi th<*e w u» fascherye auec mes lettres en peu de parolles je vous 

' Statr ropers, Henr^ VIII., PuhUe Record OfRce. 

■ Byen souaAt hvm writtem firgt^ tkcH altered to Combien. 



^SoE^^^^ lyntentyott (ie inon cure,' maya au coin r^"b„™™"h™ 
mencement jo vous aupplie, madame, de ¥oub persuader, ^i'^iO'aimBt 
che ces poroEles ensuyuant sont esorypt non paa aaeo 
louenr vyle & commune, moje auec Ice vyiie sprytes de 
mon coure. Depuya le primer jur che jay veua la fvomtbtiint 
Leaty synguler & Ja boane grace die est en vous, et vuirimKuiJ* 
depuyse' ehe jaycogneu & experyme/ite la honte hones- """J "ni «!»«■ 
tetfl auec leg aynguler vertues, jay eate pryns de vn ai 
Byngulei alfectyon enyora voua, che jamaya depuys mon "t ^""ilJi'bL 
poner coor aeate aa sa lyberty acuatumee : il non puuae ubieta tiiiukeir 
ne juor ne nuyt de altre iihoao syno« do vous, et de teUe ""*'"* ^ '""■ 
Aorte est rauy cfae me semble che yl eat plus verytablb- 
ment auec voua che auec moy. Yl ha ]a$se man corps 
tonte deaolee, aana joy & aans pleyayr, coniraent voua 
pouraya voyr si jammaya voua aues pryntgard de cela : 
et aonai voua Toyes Uffectyon de mon cure, mays 
ftnchore, affyn che voua aachca la quolyte de icelte vnya 
moy mordoma. 11 non tende a aultre fyne ai non de 
TOU8 fayre honoure & aervyce, et coflirae de voua ver- oriour hunmit 
tues Iha aa source & fountayne, atisy en icellea, ha 
Bon fyne, comme je voua decjareray plua largement 5ocii™ii)™in 
quant a la vostra bo«na grace playre che je parleray a "^^^ [j^ " 
Toiu de ce purpoa. £t puree, madamo, je voua supplye w .iiuk vitL n», 
par Umoi che vous port« al honour & honeaCQle de 
bonya gentylhomys che lamor & lalTectyon che je potte 
enven vous eat si honeate che vous playae doccepter de 
bone cure, affyn che vous me reatituer en mon liberty ^^hjo joo lum 
& che de cela. Si voua aues I u cecy je vous aupplie de ""H iii™e i" 
relyer plua dylygemment & prenea tea lettrea eacryptes ii^emininilid 
a vouB, puree che vous estes la dame a In quele je auys I^ViIe ui^w"" 
plus aubiecte che au dame en co monde ; vous aues J''"^" Jj','"' '" 
mon pouer coui a vostre coinmandement & puree je imrt [■ cupLln. 
voua aupplie trete luy geTitylment selon. 

Here again ne have Slarkey in an unexpected character. 
Apparently he had forgotten himself at a dinner, and under the 
influence of drink had uaed language unfitted for a tlieulogiaQ and a 
philosopher. There is no clue to the date of thia letter, which is 
reprinted from the original in the Becord Office, 

' Mon core l» terittirtt arer mes lBttre« traird, 

' Written in the margin there U here as fotlowB, but without any oontieo- 
tion or caret ; — le cuor aott semu (1) inmaj's rcpos olie ha fiance en chone 
mortaille o che ame plua le choaea niurtalee che immortaleB, cur Ininor desor- 
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BTAlUCtiV 8 tllfiBBHAVIOUR AT A DINMER-PARTT. 

r Quum multa alia docte atqw prndnntur '. 

^ Bcnpaerit, turn illud itiihi quam pnidentiesiine bo 
^1^ Bapientissima dixisae videtiir vitam hotiiiniB multoB 
cMr reeeasus habere multaaque lateliraa, vt plane nihil eit 
difliciliua qjKim de vita au morihua hominuni jndicare. 
I4ani doctiina ai qua eat in aliqiio, ai qaa dicendi vis ao 
eloqnentia, facile aeipaam prodit atqus erampit. Kpc 
doinini latere polejri vtqwe vitro seae plernrnqrie gealbt 
ptoferro ae diffimdere. At morea homi'nis diffiuiliiia cog- 
iioicwnUirmatimUirqjM sepiua; Vt nihil sit hotnine fere 
A veraipeUiua nihil nmtahiliua ; Non protetia ille, qnouis 
,o„ etiain ChamoUonte vertiutior ac mutabilior, vt multa alia 
omittam. An now vidomua fere maiisueto ac miti in- 
genio homines remiasos admodum ac tarde indolis vltra 
■nudum excandeacere 1 Nam quemadmodum nihil est 
his homiHibiw odiosius qui sase aapientoa esistimant 
nihil non sibi, amiijii autem parum tribueKtes, nuaquoni 
non molesti, contiimaces, loquacea, refractarti — qualem 
te minime esse judico — -eic ootitm nihil his amabilius qui 
aliis plurimum, sibi aiitern nihil aut ponun arrogantes, 
de Buo etiani jure vbique decedere parati, ne di(»ifi 
aheno : multura se intra suas viies contiahunt modeste- 
qui! ailunt; audienteg libent«r judicium auspendimt, 
aut certe de qHoeumqwe judicore parum tutum esM 
puta/it ac pkruuiqiie etiant tcmorarium, Contentio 
enim pro re pnrua aicuti mulienim ac sophiatarurn 
propm est, Ita virorum eat moderata ac terapestiua 
tacituniitaH maxi'ww philosophorum ac iheologorum, qui 
Tt noirdne ipso patet no» de quibuscuifiqiie rebus loqui 
debeant aed de deo ac ditiinis, et fratram amicorumque 
infirrailatea et animi motus quoadam equo animo ferre, 
stciiHdum illud evangelium, 'ne dicaa ftatri tuo, laha,' 
(Juid enim, vt probe noati, ferliU theologo stultius ant in- 
to lerabiliual FoiTO quid minus conuenic homini theologo 
quuin scunilibus ludia ac jocis et, vt domeetico vtamu-r- 
vocabido, quait«B (1) theologieque sessionis graoitatem 
iullectare cena communis noatri amici Wittiuton. Id 
fecit ac mens vino flagrana corilinuisque potibus madula 
nw( jtolegi non variia turn deeidei'iia turn aflectibufl 
estuare. Quare, mi Starke, vtraque manu aut a mauls 
cum hieronimo lapide pectus co»tunda8 et itenim ad 
Bobriotatis, modestie, verecundie, taciturn ita tis exem- 
plar niihi cetvrisque amicis omnibus iraitandunt le 
coriucrlas. Nemo nuiiquam sic a ecse degenemuit vt 
non facile nirsum niansuoscat si modo culture vl 
Hoiaciua inquit pociefitem commodot auie/n, Vnle, 
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§ 19. The following letter mStarkey'shandwritutg,' and apparantlf 
addrewed to Cromwell, seems to refer to his Kefiurtation. In it ha 
protesta against its being conai'lerral a fault in hia book that he bad 
inclined neitbst to the one side nor the other, a feature which he 
himself considers as the " chefu vertue of the oratyon," Moreover, 
constdenog the persons to whom it was addressed, ho thinks he liad 
gone into the point quite as much as was necessary. At the close ha 
iotimatea his intention of publishing "a cerlaya funtasye," by which 
he probaljly moons hia Dialogue. — . 

Syr, I had thought thes daya past to haue spoken vn to you I 
c-oncemyng the lytyl oratyon wych lately I wryte & your sentfiftce of ( 
the iame, but hycause I haua seen you euer so ocnupyd, I haue not 
■wythont cause hylherto abstaynyd, fcaryng I schold trowhel your 
ncceesary beaynBa wyth my cuj;imuiiycatyon. Wherfor I schal besech 
yon thee few wordys in wrytyng to accept, aftur your custumyd 
tnaner, & then to reda at your conuenyent leyser. Syr, syth you 
Bcbowyd mo of late what you thought of the hoke, I haua perusyd 
tho thyng agayn & wayd hyt wyth my selfe somewhat more dyly- 

' gently, &, playnly to confesse vn-to you the truthe, thya I wyl say, 
that aa you haue jugyd of iha mater so hyt ys indede ; thya mean ya 
_->Bot put out at large wych you rei-iuyre, whorin you haue jugyd aftur 
a-notber sort then some other hauu downe to whome you dyd eshy- 
byta the thyng to roda, who, the ohefe v'?/'tue of the oratyon, yf ther 
he any therin conteynyd, aa I vnderstode, haua notyd for a grete 
fauto, & that was byoause I apperyd to be ouer vehement agnyn the 
one extrerayte, & to be of nother parte, but betwyx both indyiferent, 
the cause of the wych jugeraent I wyl not touch but leue to your 
prudence, but, bjt, to you I schsl apeke as I thynka, wych ys thy» — 
that, euen lyke as you haue downe in al other thyngys, wherof at any 

' tymfl hyt hath pleayd you to talke wyth mc, euer touchjd the stryiig 
& knot of the mater, in so much that of your coinmunycatyon I baue 
geddryd more frute of truth then I haue downe of any other man 
lyuyng syth I cam here to my cu/itrey, so you haue doivne vn- 
fiowtydly in thys, for thys mean wych you requyre ys not at leughth 
set out in my boke, nopican not tel whether ray wyt be auffycyeiit 
or ahul Iberto, for this mcarean al ihynij y^ a strange stryng, bard to 
■tryke apon & wysely-ta-TOuch, for by thya the armony of thys 
hole world ya conteynyd iu hya natural course & bewty : by thya 
al cyuyle ordur & pollycy ya maynteynyd in eytos & tovmys wyth 
gud cyuylyto : by thys raannya mynJ wyth al kynd of virtue 
garnyachyd ys brought to hya quyetnea & felycyte, and by thys here 

' Slate Bijrftri. Henrg VIII. PMie Rceord OJiec. 
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in our purpoa ill giid & true relygyon wylhout iwipyety or aupwt* 
■tyeyon ys sUblyschyd to goddys honowre & glory among al chrya^an 
natyonys. 'WhBrfi>r to set out thya mean, as hyt ya a thyng most 
hyely to be deayryd, so my wytt & oapacyte hyt for-passyth ; & yet 
the mater I haue some whnt toueliyd, &, pcrauontnn^, aa much as ya 
necessary for them to whom I dyrectvd ray communycatyon, fir sa 
to the pepul thya partyciilar mean fully to presents I thynka hyt 

I BChold not iiedo, to whonie yoa know obcdyenoe ys more necessary to 
thyngya decred by commyw authoryte then scrupnlose knolegp & 

I exacts dyaquysytyon, the wych thyng pfirteynyth to hyar phyloaophy. 
And for thys cau*<e I Ihynke in the Conceyl of tiece the sunime of our 
fayth was geddryd & brought in to cectayn nrtyclea & so propownyd 
in simbolo to al chrystyan natyonys as a thyng to be had in hart suffy- 
cyent to the pepul wythout ferther dysquyaytyon, and in the rest 
euer gyuyng meka obedyence to the ordur A cuaturae in eucry cuntrs 
Btabjyachyd wyth concord & vnyte ; and thya same thyng apperyth 
Bulfycyent to me that the pepul & body of the coiHmjnalty. euery tna» 

I dowyng hya offyoo & duty as he ya calljd & by goddys proayayon 
appoyntyd here in thys woiilly poliycy, achold hang apon tho 
comrayn ordur in eusry cantre & leyn ther-vnto wyth sure fayth & 
expectatyou of en«--la8tyng lyfe, here aftur to be Ijad by the mere 
benefyte & gudnea of god, who to vb, so trustyng in hym, hath made 
such promya of hya bcnygnyte. Thya ys tlie most sure knot aftiir 
my judgment of al chrystyan cyuylyte, to the wych yf any pryuata 
person repugiie sedycyoualy, niouyd by any scnipule of conscyenco 

^ Buperstycyously concoyuyd, yf ha may nothor be brought to knolege 

' by gttd instructyon, nor yet to obedyence wyth gentyl adraonytyon, 
I he ys not worthy to lyue in that commyn poliycy, nor to be a memhyr 
therof, as one that abhurryth from al gud ordur & cyuylyte; non 
other wyse than he doth apon the other syde, who, by arrogant 
opynyon hyghly conceyuyd, al rytys & custumys eccloaiasti<Mil Ttturly 
despysyth & tredyth vnderfote ; of the wych ij eortys 1 feare ther ya 
no amall nombur here in our natyon, aa I haue before more largely 
notyd. But Syr I trust that the gudnas of hym who haiho inapyryd 
in-to the hart of our piyiice thys altcratyon of poliycy achal also gyue 
hym grace to fynd out the most coiiupnyent moan to set hyt forward 
wyth a commyn quyetues, to hya honowre & glory, for the wych I 
wyll not cease to pray, for to other thyng lytyl aimiytli my power 

I & capacyte ; and yet syr thys one thyng I dare affyrme & boldly 
■ay, that, though in my oratyon I hauc jiot preaentyd at lenj^hth thyi 
mean wherof you spake most prudently, yet yf ther were any such 
powar in my wrytyng & probabyl peraoosyon wych myght indues 
in-to the hartya of the pepul of the ecrupiilo-te aorte such uliedytiice u 
I haue ther touchyd, schowyng also the maner how they schold ther-to 
be inducyd, I wold not dowle, I say, but that in concord & rnyte 
tliey Behold agre wythout scrupule of conscyeuce to al such thyngjs 
IB heiQ be decred by cor/iuiyii authoryte. Dut ihys lylh not iu luj 
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powar, wlierefor I schal conimyt al to the prouydence of god, reseni- , J 

> yng yet & certayn fantasye lierin to my aelfe, wycli I wyl, yf hyt [ 1 

msy ao plese you, at coniiE<iiyent Icyaer open vn-to you, tbe mean i I 

tyme besechyng you to pardon me of thya my rudenes in ■nrytyng, J 

the wych I pray you, yf hyt be your plosure, when you haue red, ■ 

commyt to the fyre.' ■ 

§ 30. I have reserved the following letter^ for the lost, not only as ■ 

heiog in my opinion the latest in date, but also inasniuuh as it is that 1 

in which Slorkey dedicates his Dialogue to Henry VIII., and explaias I 

his motives in writing it. It does not help us much in ascertaining the I 

dat« of that work : we can only see that it was after June 1536, since I 

Pole's book is referred to ; and if Strypo is correct in stating that | 

Liipaet accompanied Pole to Rome (see p. xlv), it must have been ~ 1 

after January 1537. The true date I believe to be aboot June 1538, -, I 

since it is not at all probable that Starkey would have ventured to I 

dedicate to Heury a book in which Pole was ao favourably introduced, I 

or to speak of him so highly in the present dedication, while hia I 

bitter Unguage was still fresh in the king's mind. I 

Long and much at sundry tymis I haue w't/t my selfe, moat I 

nobull prince, reasonyd and consideryd to what end and porpos man I 

by nature scbold be creat and brought fortho here in to thia lyght, I 

for though man so lyue commyily giuing himselfe to all wordly I 

vanyto as thcr were in him nothing iinmorlall and heuenly, yet wen I 

I be hold his gudly forme, fascyon, and siaturo, wiVi so much cornly I 

be-hanyouT, and then coTisidnr also bia grate wit and pollyci wyth I 

meh a memelonse memory, that all thingi'ji therby he co/nprehendith, I 

I cannot but lliinke that he ys formyd and made to a hier end and I 

porpos then any other lyuing creature [on] erthe ; I caTinot but tliinke I 

and playnly juge that he ya brought forthe to the intent that aH such ' 
giftya as be to him by the benefyte of nature and gudiicsa of god 
ftboue a& other raortall creaturya giuew ho achold cowmyn and aply 
to the profyt [of] other and settiug forthe of goddya gloiy, to the 
wyeh porpoa me somylh ouer he euhold dyrect and appojnt ad his 
aclys and dedya, conaeliys and thoughtya, as to the chele end ahortly 
to say aftur my jugcment to the wych he ys borne and of nature 
brought forthe. and so by thia consideratyou mould long and many a 
(lay most nobuH prince muuh desiionse I haue byne to sff-ue your 
J grnca and my cnntrey imploing such giftys as of his mere gudnea hit 
J h&th pleaid him god to comyn vnto ma must gladly in your sei-uyce 

1 Endoraed In a Isle hand. " CraniDore, aa I auppr 
worke w* he had rayiided to puliHahe." 

' State Paperi, Nenrff YIJI., Public llcevi-d Ofiee 
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to the settyng forth of goddya honowre and glory, to the wych I jogo 
niyBelfe bo to be bundon of ryght dewty, that except in eorae purte 
occatiyon serue me to satysfye the aarae the rest of my lyfa acliall 
appear vnto mo both tedyouae and displesaut. wherfor Being that 
nother tyme nor place hath not yet spruid me nor myniatryd oceatyon 
of declaring myn affect and anient desire concerning the Bame I tiaue 
now alate in leyaer and quietnea geddrid oertayn things* by long 
obaeTMiatyon and put them in wryting wych I tniat to your gracys 
wysdomo and jugement schall appear to thia tyme nothing dyscon- 
uenyent, after that I haue a lytill at large openid vnto your hig[h]ne8S 
the processe of the mater and the cawae wych hath mouid me now at 
thia tyme to the writing of the same, aftiirthat I had speHt parte of 
my youth in the study of philoaophi and therby somewhat perceyuid 
the dygnite of maniiya nature inllamyd I waa w/tA a grete desire to 
take sum expetyeiioo of the manerys of other pepull in strange natyon 
to the intent I myght therby of such thingea wych I had in bokys 
red, geddur and oonfynne a more staboll and sure jugement : wher- 
apon I went streyght in to the cuntre of Italy, aa to the place most 
famyd both w/tA grcte lerning and gud and juat pollyci, by the reeon 
■wherof glad I was ther certayn yiria to be coHuwsant as dilygently 
as I cowd obaeming ther lerning tlier in hye philosophy a* thee 
manprys and practyse in o07»mjJi pollysi, by the wych ohs«ruatfon I 
was somewhat better iustructe at my I'etum inlo myn owne cuntrey 
indyffereKtly to coHsidur & wey the custumya and manw3-a of myn 
owne cuntromeii v/ith the polycy vsid here in ournatyon, nhereapon 
I lokyd as a stranger as me thought in no parte corrupt by any 
affectyon, but indytfereHt jugome«t euery thing examyniug : and ao 
well noting the manerya here vsid at home and coiiiparjng them 
vriOi other vaid in straunge natyon I haue fund grete oorroctyon witA 
much abuae in law and pollyci wherof by long obspcuatjon I haue 
geddryd a certayiie commentary and compylid as hit were a lytill 
boke of the same. The processe whereof I wiU bru[ve]ly vnto yoor 
grace open and schow now at thia tjTne, for as much as [11 perceyoe 
yonr highness now nothing more curith and hatli in mynd than tha 
extjTpatyon of all abusys both in custume and law by pruccsse of tima 
growen in here in this your commynwelth, by the reaou whereof grete 
hope I haue onys yet to see that veray and true cortinyn wel whereof 
I haue wi'tA myaelfe fanaid here in your reame to haue place and by 
your high wysedome and polyci hero to be stabtyscliid and set to the 
grcte comforte of this present age and of all our posteryle. and for aa 
much aa my p'jrpoa ye in this cotnmeiitary to tuch the manT and meaa 
of the reatytutyon of this true commyri wele and luate pollyci I hano 
deuiding the boke in to iij partya in the fyrst openid aa f ar as my 
pore wtte aad aklcader lemyn[g] wyll serue what thing hit ys that meti 
80 much speke of and call a commyiwele or a gud aud lusl pollicy, 
and wherein hit principally stoniUtb and chefely ia groudyJ: in tl 
aoconde part 1 huue gcddiyd aa my lyttill expcryomie balh serujritj||| 
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the most commyn and notabiill abiisia, botli in manerys ciiHtummyi 
mad all commyn luwys wych in prossea of tyme are entiyd among vb, 
weieby wc are slippyd from that gud and iuato poUicy : and in the 
theyid parte fynaily I haue touchid the mam-r and mean how thea 
fthu£ys both in custum and law may be refotmyd and the treu cojn- 
myuwele a-mong vsreatoryd. and for byeawae the reatitutyon hereof 
Ijth chefcly in the pronydence of god, and your hie wyBdom and 
poUicy, I haue now vaid this boldness to present this rude commen- 
tary vnlo your maiesty trusting therby to put your grace in remewt- 
bn>K« and to mynistur some occatyon of the innueHtyon of many 
other more conuenyent mennys of the restoryng of this co»imy» welle, 
then other my wyt or capacite [can] co«syue or attayne, for I dowt 
not at all, but that the gudnes of him, who hath gyuen your hie- 
ues lyght of jugment ahoue the reat of princye now reyning in our 
days, by the reson whereof you haue vtterly plukkyd vp the rote of 
all abuse, this vtward powar and intolerabuU tyranny of rome, 
wherwitA the christyan nntyon long hath hyne oppreeayd by pj'etejct 
ftnd colour of relygion, I dowt not, I say, but the same gudnes of 
god shall inapyre your most nobull harte witA such lyght and 
knolege that to your heynea hit ahaH he, aftur so long vse and 
experyence had in this your reyne to see and perceue the most cojf- 
nenyent mean of the vttur extyr^iatyon of all other lyko ahusyoo. 
this hope and sure trust I haue wych hath so incorragid me Ihat I haue| 

!not fayned to exibyte to your gmoo this rude commentary the wych I 
I haue formyd in a dyaloge and a famylyar co/nmynicatyon had be- 
twyit ij of your gracya most true and fayftiH s^ruaiitys and sub- 
iectya, of the wych the one ys dopertyd to the aiTuyco of him aa I 
tniat, to whome aH cliristi'an hartys relygioualy liere wnie in erth, 
Thomas Lupaot of wych, if hit had pleasid god, your grace schold 
haue had true and fayfuH' scruyce, the other ys yet I trust in lyfe, 
M^ter Rayuold Pole, of whose virtue and gudnes, yf he coud haue 
aeen that thing hy his lemyng wych your most notabuH clarkys in 
your reame and many other hath approuyd, your heynea schold haue 
had before thia certayn, and aure experyence, of thee wych thing also 
yet I dow not vtterly dyspaare, for I trust hit shalnot be long before 
he Bhall declare vnto your grace of his wysdome ajid lugmcnt playne ' 
and manyfest arg[u]me»t, and the mean tyme I sliall most humbly | 
besech your heynea tliat hit may plese yow at your oonuenyent leyser " 
to obserue the commynicatyon be twyic his old frend Maister 
Lupset and him heieaftur comprysyd, frome the wych I wyH no 
longur* let your grace by this rude preface besochinij' your hienes 
whf^ 90 euer hit be to except hit wi'tA your accustomyd himianyto 
much more r^ardding my wyll then ray dede, wych ya and euw 
aball be to the vtt^rmust of my powar but to Berue your pryncely 
e to your honowre anil goddys glory. 
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g 21. EsLract from the Jeirel of Ju>j, by Thomas Becon, referred 
to above, p. xlviii. 

Tracth it 18. For I my aelfe know many townes and villagu 
sore d»:ayed, for y^ where as in times past there wer in some town 
an hundred housholdea there remain not now thirty, in some fifty, 
ther are not now ten, yea (which is more to be lamented) I knowe 
townea so wliolly decayed, that there is neyther elicke nor stone 
slandyng as they vse to say. 

inhere many men had good lyuingos, and maynteined hoepitality, 
ahleat times to helpe the kyng in liis warres, and to sustejiie other 
chaigea, able also to helpe their pore neighboures, & vertnonaly to 
bring vp theyr children in Godly letters and good Bcyencea, nowe 
sheope and conies deuuure altogether no man inhabiting the afora 
sayed places.] Tliose beastes which were created of God for tha 

p„, (,, nouryshment of man di>e nowe denonre man. The Scrip* 

[viu. a,7.i ture sayeth that God made both shepe and oxen wyth 
all the beaates of the fielde aubieete vnto man, but now man ia siibiect 

tjeuu, vnto them. Where man was wonte to beare rule there 

■Uu> inin. they now beare rule. Where man waa wont to haua 
hys lining, there they nowe onely lyue. AVhcro man was wonte to 
inhabyte, ther they now raign and grease. - And the ciiUBe of all thy« 

Omiittnsn wretchednease and beggeiy in the common weale are the 
B)wpma<wc». gredy Oentylmen, whyche are shepemongers and graayara, 
Wbyle they study for their owne priuate commoditie, the com mon 
weale is lyke to decay. Since they began lo De snepe Mayslers and 
lexers of cattell ve neyther had vyttayle nor cloth of any reasonable 
pryce. INo meniayle, for these forstallars of the market, as they Tsa 
to saye haue gotten al thynges eo into theyr handee, that the poore 
man muate eyther bye it at their pryce, or else miserably slAnie for 
hongar, and wretchedly dye for colde. For they are touched with 
no pity toward the poore. It is fuunde true in them that S. Paul 
wrighteth. Al seke their own aduantage and not those 
thi^es which belong vnto leeu Clirist. They whiche 
in tymee past wer wont to be fathers of the contry, are now poUen 
and pyllers of the coatry. They which in times past wer wont to 
be the defenders of the poore, are now become the destroiets of the 
same. They by who™ the common weale sometime was preeemedi;,, 
are now become the Caterjiillers of the common weale, and snche as' 
seme by their manecg to haue made a solcmne vow vtterly to subuert 
the commoH weale, and to procure y° final destruction of the same. 
They are insatiable woulfex. They kno'w no measure. So they may 
reigne, they care not who sulFet pain. So they may abound, they 
care not who fal to the grounde. So they may be enrichi;d, they cara 
not who be enpouerished. Thei ur right brothers of Cain, which had 
rather slea his brother Abel, than be should haue any part witb ia^ , 
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of worldly possessions. The wyse man sayetb the bread ^^'Jj^^ 
of the nedy is the life of the pore, he y^ defraudeth him [si.] 
of it, is a mansleare. Do not these ryche worldlynges defraude the 
pore man of his bread, whereby is vnderstand al things Bread what it 
necessary for a mans lyfe, which through their insaciable •tenifieth. 
couetousnes sel al things at so hie price, and suffer townes so to 
decay that the pore hath not what to eate nor yet where ^^ 

Id dwell I What other are they thaw, but very maTislears 1 ^ 
flhey abhorre the names of Monkes, Friers, Chanons, Nonnes, &c. but 
tneir goods they gredely gripe. And yet where the cloysters kept 
hospitality let out their furmes at a reasonable pryce, noryshed scholes, 
brought vp youth in good letters, they did none of all these thinges. 
They lyghtlye esteme, and in a maner con tern ne Priestes, parsons, 
yicares, Prebendaries^ &c. yet their possessions they gladly embraso 
and niggardly retain. \) So that no we they are become in effect 
although not in n£nn6, verye Monkes, Friers, Chanons, Priestes, 
Persons, Yicares, Prebendaries and at the last what noti 
and yet how vainly those goods be spent, who seeth not 1 
The state of England was neuer so miserable, as it is at tlus present. 
Good Lorde haue mercy upon vs and put in the hartes of the king and 
of his counsell to redres these intolerable pestilences of the common 
weale, or ek make hast to dissolue this wretched world by thy 
gloryous comming vnto the iudgement : where thou shalt 
render to euery man accordyng to hys dedes, least if we 
longe remayne in this to much wretchedncsse, we be compelled 
throughe pouerty to attempt vnrighteous thinges, and forsweare the 
name of our Lord God« (Becon, Works^ 1564, Vol. XL foL zvi. back 
— ^fol. xvii) 
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SIR WILLIAM FORREST, piiekistb. 
MS. Rbq. i; D 3. 

Of William Forreet, the author of the work from which tha 
foDowing extract ia taken, we know but little. He tells u« himself, 
in the Prologue to his History of Joseph, that he was " sometjino 
chspyUyne lo the noble Qucenc Marje." It is evident, as Warton 
•ays, that he " could accommodate hia faith to the leigning powers ; " 
for although he is believed to have been a retainer of Cardinal 
Wolaey, he did not hesitate, after the fall of the latter, to speak of 
him in terms hardly less strong than tlioae of Skelton. During tha 
reign of Eilward VI. he wrote and dedicated to tha Duke of 
Somerset a metrical translation of the Paalma, aa well as tha 
PUanaunt Poeeye, and in the last year of Mary's reign he dedicated to 
her his Hittory of GritUd the Seemul, which he says himself he had 
WTitt«n twenty years previously, but which he had judicioiisly 
suppressed during the reign of Edward VT. 

Besides the Pleaaaunt Poenye, Forrest was tlie author of tha 
following works : — 

A Life of Ihe Blea»ed Virgin, and numerous short pooms, pre- 
•ervodinMS. Harl. 1703. 

A Sletrieal Version of Ihe Psolm*, referred to above, dated 1561 
MS. Reg. 17 A xxi. 

" A true and most notable History of a right noble and famous 
T^y produced in Spayne entitleil the second Gresield, practised 
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^^H IXXX THE SOURCE OV THE " PLE.vaAUNT POESYE." 

^^H not long out of this time in much part tnigedous as delectable both 

^^H to hearera and readers," This is a panegyric on Katharine of 

^^H Arragon, whom the author compares to patient Grisild, and her 

^^H husband to Earl Walter. The original M8. is in the Bodleian, 

^^H being No. 2 of Ant. k Wood's MSS., and was edited for the Box- 

^H buighe Club in 1875 by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 

^^H The Jliniary of Joseph, dedicated to the Duke of KorfoU^ uid 

^H finished Ilth April 1069. MS. Reg. 18 C xiiL, and UaJT. ColL, 

^H Oxford, Xo. 88. 

^^^ A full account of these works, as well as all ths particolan of 

^Forrest's life kaonn to us, will be found in the Intfoduction to Mr 

Macray's Hidory of Grisild the Second. 

The Pleasauiit Poesye of Princdi/e Practite professes to be ■ 

translation from a work composed by Aristotle for the use of his 

pupil Alexander the Great :— - 

" This symple hooke whiche yee in hande nowe haue, ^^J 

I haue comprised in sotte as yee aee, ^^| 

firsts deuieod by Aristotele graue ^^1 

Tuto kinge Alez&ndres maiestee " [//, 3, badi\ ' * 

In reality the work ia a version of the treatise written by j^idlus 
Bomanus towards the close of the 13th century, with the titlo 
De Regimine Pniwi^am, which itself ia a translation or rathec 
paraphrase of the Secreta SecretoruTn, a spurious compilation attri- 
buted to Aristotle. (See Wartou, ed. Hazlitt, III. pp. 19, 20.) 

The book opens with a "prologue vnto the kingM m&iesti* 
Elwa'dfl the Sexthe, descriiiinge partclio y fruite of this nobibla 
warke whiche lieere dothe ensue." The second cbnpter ia a " notable 
description what a kinge is, Aod what aigDiticution in hix regales, aa 
Anoyntinge, Swoordo, bawle, acepture, crowtie, and Throne dotha 
reate." This is succeeded by several chapters on the duty of a king 
towards God, and at leaf 28 the author treats of " the maner and 
Bolaoynge moate conueiiyent for a kynge, botbe at table, in the feeldis, 
and other places, at tymes suche oa bee shall thinke pleasiuge too bis 
mynde to Recreat bia apyrytis : " thus he recommends — 

" Dynner onya ended rise not vpp lightelye, ^^J 

haue then some noyae of musycall sownde^ ^^^| 

as haq>e, vyall, lute or some aymphonye ; ^^^| 

kVirgynalla, tybecke, withe Taberlet rownde, ^^^H 

Senil>lyblye h^ideled in thi'ir monochorde " ['/. 39, NU^^M 
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" Att tables, chesae, or cordis awhile your selfe r«pose." 

Chapter 13 shows "howe a kynge ought too marrje, what wiaa 
■nd circumspecta wejes hee shall vae yn chusyiige hia Ladye, anil 
■oueraigne sponseB : And hnwe hee ehall in moute amyable wyite 
cheahscbe, looue, and make of her." 

"A Ityngfi godde forbeade tao bee nuefanglede, 
his wief texehauuge for his luaiis daiyauacc ; 
thearfore make searche if shed bee entaoglcde." 

"Too maryo for looas" he thinks "more deceut" than "too 
matche for richea or Kealma domynyon." 

" A younge Damoyeell her myode too let fall 
VpoD an olde jaade, that is hia luste paste ; 
Or a fresche yoimgelinge vppon an olde wiche, 
too herke thearunto, it makothe my Lacke icbe " [//. 40]. 

Directions for the proper treatment uf umbossadora, the sdminis- 
tradon of justice, the cducatiou of the king's children, and a strict 
inquiry into the misery of the poor follow, and are succeeded by the 
passage here reprinted. 

Chapter 22 shows "Hoire a kyng owght too bee muche 
deeyrowse too knows thopynion of hia commons towardis hym by 
thexploration of some secreat eoruant whome hee doithe beato credite, 
• — a suggestion in fact for the establishment of political spies. 
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• Some aecreat Seruaunte let hym owte espyo, 
that hath Discretion and pregnaunte wytt: 
to walks abroade in sorte moste secreatlye, 
in Commone conipanyea to tawike and sytt ; 
And what he heearethe for to commende ytt. 
other disprayse, to this ende and eiTecte 
that hee raaye so walke without^ all suspecte " [//. 74], 



Although we cannot gay much for the poetry of the book, yet it ia 
noticeable for some of the suggestions made in it — euggeationa which 
have since been carried into eil*ect, and become part of our system 
of domestic government. 6uch, for instance, are the author's pro- 
poaaU for corupidsory education, free to thoRe unable to pay the 
/-' 
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requisite fees ; and for the appointment of an " overseer or controller," 
corresponding to our School-Board officer. Again, we have hia 
suggestion for a general valuation of all land by government com- 
missioners, such valuation to form the baaia on which rents, ttXat, 
&e. should be calculated. 

FassiDg by the author's complaints of the oppression of the poor, 
I would point out his appeal for true and just dealing on the part of 
cloth manufacturers, whicii comes home to us with especial force at 
the present time, when we hear bo many complaints as to ths 
"dressing," the "shoddy," and other adulterations practised in 
Kngland. 

The Royal MS. 17 D 3 is a small folio parchment volume of 78 
leaves, besides several which are blank, the work being, as shown by 
the index, incomplete. In the " table coateynynge the title of all and 
singulare the Chapiters in this present booke," which begins on leaf 
i, 37 chaptera are designated, and we are further told that " at tha 
ende of this warke shall ensue certaine narrations / exemplifiinge 
sundry of the maters of the aforesaide tytles, to be fownde by the 
fygures at thendo of the saide titles / or their chapiters." 

There are, hujvevcr, only 24 chapters in the MS., nor does it 
appear that ever there existed any more. 

The book is presented iu the first instance to the Duke of 
Suuieiaet, Lord Protuctor, in order that it may have his approval 
I to its being offered to the king. The dedication is at 
follows :— . 

To the mwte worthie and famonse Prince Ildwarde, Duke o! 
Somerset, Earle of Herteforde, Vicounie Beaucham, Lorde Seymour, 
Vncle vnto ouro moste dreade soucraigne lord, kinge EdwaMe the 
Sesthe, Protectour also ouer hia mosle royaU ppreon, Realmes and 
Dominions, be-e honour, healthe, and Hy^the prosperite, Withe 
(after this liof) oetematl foelicite. So wisshethe his daylie Oratour 
sir William forreste, preeiste " [ha/ 2 ]. 




Following this is a short address of 16 stanms to the duke. 

On U'af 7, back, is a drawing representing the author presenting 
his work to Edward VI., who is seated, crowned, on his throne. 
For.f'nt himself is repn-sented ss a young man in a priest's gow 

and with long fluiving hair not tonsured. 



a priest sgow^H 



On leaf 8 follow tlie titlu and dedication of the book as under : — 

Hkrb ensuithe A notable warkc / called the pleusauol poeeye of 
pdncelie practise compoeed of late in meatre royail by the symple 
ud Tnleamed / bi> William foirest preeiste, rnuche parte collecte 
owte qI a booke eatiteled The i^uerDHunce of Dobtemen, which 
booke the wise philosopher Aristotele / wrote too hia diecyple 
Alezaiidre / the gieat and migbtie Cun<{uuroure. 
1548. 



To the moste mightio and puisaunte Prynce Edworde the Sexlbi^, 
kynge of Eugelande / Frannce / and Irelande, Defendour of the foitlm 
And heeie in earthe (vndren chriete) the Biiprerae Leads of huthe 
Churches / Englande / and Irelande, bee regne in state moate fortu- 
nate : witA thuppren bando ouer his enemies alweyes / thorowe his 
rde / by whoice all kynges heere dothe goveme. 

William Forrest, 



w 



SUMMARY OV THE EXTRACT, 

After a short disquisition on the origin of civilization and 
monarchies, he (lxxxvii/14) i refers to the meaiia adopted by the riuli 
to keep up prices, viz., by buying up grain of all sorts, and only allow- 
ing it to find its way into the market by driblets ; lie (Ixxxviii/IG) 
reminds the king that the great support of the tlirone is the " more 
Boine,"andprate3ts(lxxxviii/18)again8tforeignera becoming rich at the 
expense of Englishmen, and concludes the chapter (lxxxix/31} by com- 
plaints as to the ruinous Gnes inflicted by landlords on their tenants. 

The next chapter opens with a protest against idleneiis, the 
" patrones of all mancr myschief " (xci/5) ; he suggests (Kci/8) the 
isBoing of a proclamation appointing the stocks or flogging aa the 
puuishinent of idlers, and those who "at ale bowse sitt, at mack or 
kt mall, tables, or dyce, or thst cards men odl." Children he thinks 
should be sent to school at the age oi foar (xt:ii/12), and as a labouring 
man may not be able ta pay fur his children's schooling, he would 
have free schools in every town (xcii/I3) ; and an ovei'seer to look 
up idlers and children (xciii/17), who is to buve .£3 or j£4 a year, 
and must be an honest townsman {xciii/19), and be appointed for one 
year on probation (xciii/lS). Leaving this subject, he turns to wool, 

' The oumben in brocketa refer to [he [)ag<'s and «taniae ; thus Ixxxvii/U 
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tliat grent commodity for whicli come many " suetoura " (xciv/21), and 
for which Englishmea have to pay aisfold price through aUowing it 
to be exported in tlie raw atatfl by " Foryners and Turks " (Kciv/22). 
After telling us the rate of wages, Id. to 2d. a day (xct/26), ha 
complainB of the great rise in prices (xct/27), in rents (scv/29) and 
in meat (xcv/30). Englishmen, he Mys, can't live on roots and 
herbs,or"suchbeggeryBbagg(^e;" they must have meat, "after their 
ohle TBBge " (kcv»/33). 

In tlie next chapter ho leverta to wool, which should not ba 
export«d(raw (xcTi/4), but made up in England ; the cloth to be 
well shrunk and dressed (xcvi*/fi) ; all faulty cloth to be retained for 
use at home, lest foreigners should " fynds vs amysse j " for, as he 
says, " what the Salysman is the ware ofte dothe tcache " (xcvi"/6). 
No wool to be sold at less than ten nor at more than fifteen shillings 
atod(xcvii/ll). 1 

Leaving wool, he returns to the " raging reutia," which should ba 
restored to their former rate by commisaioners, who should fix the 
valuation of each farm (xcvii/14) ; reminds the king that the yeomen 
are the backbone and glory of England (xovii*/16)i declares that bad 
landlords go straight to hell (xcvii»/19), for they show favour (xcvii* 
/31), and take away the closea attached to cottag(», and yet charge tha 
same rent (xcviii /22). Ho then complains of the large holdings and 
sheep-fanna (xcviii/25), and of the nobles meddling in trade, " chop- 
ping and changing as merket men dothe " (xcviii*/ 30), and calls on tha 
king to device some improvement in the condition of the labouring 
classes, who would be encouraged to work more if their wages were 
higher (xcis'/39), and who at the lowest should have six or sight 
pence a day (xcix*/40) ; they would then he able to many, and by ao 
doing repeople the towns bow deserted and ruined. 



THE ORIGIN AND rROGHESB OF UUKAKUHY. 



T Howe & kj-ngo speciallye ought tattende and prouyde i»f **- 
for a Commone Wealthe, and too his powre : too 
BbolJsche vttrelye all kynde of meanya tljat work- 
'le auyeatinoyaunce or byuderauiice vuto the same. 
Caput decimuiii octauuiir, 

[1] 

r»Tf men shoulde gather and perpenilo in mynde, i~f m. l» 

[_XJ why kmges and ruleta firato ordeyiied weare : J|S™Sd 

sithe wee are all come of wone atirpe or kyude : '>!•< in Ui 

tJiishatheheeretoforebeneBiiannedmanywheare. 4 " ^^^ 
As ecarcitee of thinge^ cauaelhe deurthe tappeare, 

M), in fewe, at this worldia erection 

thiDgM ifeate not brought too their due peT-fection. 7 

[2] 
By prpces as the aame con epringe and growe, bat tnw i 

and men of experience gathered the fruyte : dtr*"- 

Wotte then labored another touorthrowe : 
thorowe bighe preamynence too heare the bruyt«. 1 1 
As Buche prospered in their soide purauyte 
ftt last« it fell by wyse perswasyon 
men too beare rule and haue domynation. 14 

[3] 
Wlioe, by wisedome and magnonymytee, >iBr«tth( 

ordered their weyes so wondiefuU too tell, T'EL""" 

Tndre the forme of highe nobyljtee ; " "'"' 

tntoo the peoples contcntatiou ao well : 1 8 

that tbey them heelde aa woorthieste of the hell, 
iu peace and warr afore them too take place : 
and tbey tassistc- them in all maner case. 21 

w 

When thus (too rule) men had the State in bande, 

and had woone people at their conimaundement : 

they caste all meanjB in State suche Still too Stande : 

Is bettre too role then be obeydent, 25 

adooydinge althinges of daungres immynent. 

by gache behauyour of highe woorthynes, 

that more and more theur fauour dyd encres. 23 

[5] 
In all their Studye and wise compasynge, lafw. 

their priuate wealthe they dyd poatponerate : "* i«JH 

the Commune commoditie iinte preferrynge, nth'r o>°i 

6f thoise that tbey had too them made aubiugat", 33 ""'^"'' 
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vndre bighcste weiee of looue affectionate: 
aa if thyngea Stootle in indifferencya 
their ayde inelyned too the more jwrtyc. 

Of wone that thus can faahion his affeirea, 
aa fame the same in due kynde can dylate : 
another tooku light too bee of his heires : 
in miynge the Steppes of suche men approbate, 
too whome then was geven the brute of eetate : 
aa voorehippe, honour and highe nobylitee 
thua woorthye woorkinge sett men fiiate in 

[7] 



degr<.-e. 13 



■ As ferdre iu reigne gnie their eontynuaunce, 
theye coAte and purueyed for the weale publyke : 
by moate honeate meanys of lawea onlynaunce : 
Bought oivte wondrealye by witt polytike, 
In Europe, Asya, and also Alfryke. 
the bartmrouse behauyour beaatelye and nought : 
too Cyuyle luajiers at tho firsto was thus brought. 

[8] 
Sythen coutyniiynge in wondrefull wiae, 
vithe muche furtheraunce too many a.Begion : 
wheare noble princis moste excellent precise 
hathe on them weytinge many a legion, 
Ab yee (of the highest) accomptyd foi wone, 
'whoia wise oudeuer attendethe nolea 
in semblable aorte too doo your buaynaa. 

[9] 
Not (aa too saye) of free liberalitee. 
too chuse in the same whither yee will or not : 
but bownden by Office of Priiicipalitee ; 
nothinge ehoulUe ela more a princis honour blot, 
what knytt«llie too the contrarye too loose the knot. 
and what goethc loose iti hynderinge the same 
too Bee a reatreyntu : ela aro yee too blame. 

101 
Off meanys too Bpeako concemynge the saide can. 
firste, is too bee had in co nay iteration : 
(by Streyte piiuysehiugo vice in eueryo place :) 
that Vertue maye bee hadde in digne estynuttion. 
when synne bo is hadde in detestation, 
that whiche seemed (liy custome) afore light 
ahalbee aeene odyouse in euerye mannya aigh^ 



i 



IBB PUBLIC ADVANTAGE TO BE TIBST Co; 


■ 


^^ 


[11] 




1 


Textae thus mayntenyd and Vice depressed : 




iiVllJi^?US"b, 


then are the [teople like the Gardeyne plot, 




that ia depured, luauelyd, and dressed : 






too Bowe or sett theare what thowner will allot, 


74 




Ab youi wiaedome and Counaeile dothe well wote, 






for the Commune weolthes beste preseruation : 






uowe maye ye« put in exercitation. 


77 




[12] 






8w, and well pondre in all your dooing^yt, 




PriuM idmnUf:* 






"^■'""i"^'? 


that wone pryuate peraone in vse of thingM ; 




.«!. 


dothe not annoye ot harme a multytude. 


81 




TTone, withe the lyuynge* of fyue too bee endude : 






of twentie or threaeore, eache wise man maye saye. 






the publike weale holdetlie not theare the right waye, 84 




[13] 






Or if yee echall of affabylj-teo 




iHfM. 


vnto some wone suche Libertie graunte 




riT.'ri'^r' 


t«npBrke or encloso for his Oomnioditee ; 






that, the hynderaunce of moe myght waraunf e ; 


88 




or any suche weyea taecustome or haunte : 






by hyinge or aellynge too others hynderaunce : 






no snche thinge auffrethe a Cyuyle ordynaunce. 


91 




[U] 






In tyme of plentie the riche too vpp mucker ' 




Th. rith .houid 


Corae, Grayne, or Chafre hopinge vppon dearthe : 




h^^np'^IJti 


for his prynatfi wealthe bo daylya too hucker : ' 


93 


In onJei u> i.iH 




rthe: 




Le«te it shoulde happen it many wone fcarthe. 






fibr Eucbe solayne snydgea^ caste reformatioa 








98 




[15] 






Th« poore for neade is dreeuyn too make sale. 




>«uH6(|r»t ^M 


the Riche reaeruethe and muckertbe vpp more : 




■ 


by whicho risethe thia commune Prouerbe tale : 






Some muste "bee Sauers, Store ia no sore ; 


102 


^^M 


so is it indeade if the Riche therfore 




^^H 


wolde woorke after this neighbourlye deuyse : 




^^M 


too haipe the poore for a resonable pryce. 


105 


^^^^H 


^^^L> Reapeup. ^ Hieglr. (racle. ' Miecrly peraoni. 


M 



Ixxxviii EKGLIHllMEN TO I 



BEFORE FOBBIOKERS. 



T 

I 



[16] 



1 kyngis honour, disertlye ' 
a not vpsteyed, maynten 



and fortifif d 



by wone, twee, or thre, or the fewer parte ; 
but by the more some it hathe euer bene tried. 
Then ought a kynge for his Commons prouyed, 
that wone clubbed cobbe ' shonlde not so encroche 111 
an hundred mennys lyuynges : it we&re greate reproche^ 

[17] 
Tour tealmyB Commodytee (in what it doths consist*,) 

for twoe or thre too haue the apecyall trade, 
the publike weale is sore in that plaue myste, 
and goethe too decaye, aa flowres doth fall and f» 
In this eache Potentate by witt muste wade, 
bothe by hym selfe and lus wise Counseile : 
that pryuate commoditec not bo maye^prcueile. 



109 



>.116 



119 



4 



[18] 
If nierchaant«« that be too yuw but Straungen, 
{althoughe your Custome by them bee copiouse) 
ahoulde bee enriched and made great geyners : 
your owne hynderyd, and made indigeouse : I! 

this weare a mattier (in maner) litigiouse, 
too make them murmure and their hatt«» withdraws 
from the due obsematinn of the Lawe. 

[19] 
■ Cnieflye 'yont owne yce ought too respecte : 
for yee of them in your neade may bee bolde : 
wheare Sttaungera pasaethe not your fauour to reicme, 
or in your right title will oughlea withe yow holds. 1 30 
Custome vncumlye ; ia too bee controlde. 
wheare pryuste woorkinge abaJl shewe euydent : 
too a Conunontie too doo detryment. 133 

[20] 
Hwre too wryte all too this mattier meanj^ng* 
I cannot compose or caete thuttermuste ; 
but ferdre I shall yeat tuche this wone things : 
as ahalbee pleaainge too your grace I truate. 137 

Let not of yours wone another owte thruste 
furthe of bia lyuynge, his Lease, or his holde : 
Ret pnblioa thearat her harte wexithe colda. 140 

1 Weullli}', DiieeHy i«r«>D, 




^^M WUERE THE FCOrLB ARE RICH t EIN'O CANKI 


DI QE POOR. IxXXiX ^H 


[21] 




H 


A pooremui whiclie bnthe botbe children & wief, 




^H 


whoe (w-ithe his pareiitpi') vppon a poore Cotte 




uid not bi liuM* ^^M 


hathe theare manured ' manye a mannya Lief, 




for'u.l^t^"" ^H 


and tnilje payed botb« rent, acotte, and lotte : 


144 


^^H 


A Couetona Lorde whoe Conflcience hathe notte, 




^^1 


"by rent enhauncynge or for more large fyne. 




^^1 


Euche wone too caste owte : it goelhe ante of lyne. 


147 


^1 


[23] 




H 


Thil too bee seene too : the Puhlike wcale criethe 




AktuitamtiiHa ^^| 


of reformation it aittethe your Office : 




nvuiya iniuryea too the poore pliethe, 




lh..lr««. " ^H 


done by the bygger without all Justice. 


151 


^^1 


As the great fowle the amall dothe eupprisa, 




^^H 


deuour and eato Tpp all flescbe too tlie bone : 






BO farethe the riche if they bee let alone. 


164 


^1 


[23] 




^1 


That Kynge (bee aure) can neauer bee poore : 




^'^ri^b H 


■wheare as his Commona lyuethe welthelye. 






if they bee not able to keepe open doore ; 




boiwri ^^H 


it mnate withe hym then but small multyplye ; 


158 


^^H 


ffor kjngar of their Commona aumtynie rauste ayde trye. 


^^1 


The more thertore the publike weole dothe afflowo ; 


; 160 




Uj8 mora IB their wealthe : this reason prouothe no 


we. 


^H 


m 




H 


And true it is, the highe Opificer 




nelUier did Oci ^H 


sendethe not his gift^« too wone pertycularlye : 




5;;ffi«- ■ 


bat that a multytude wone withe other, 




^H 


lbs aame ahouldo particypate mutuallye. 


105 


^H 


Sithe hee althinge« heere dothe make too multyplye 


^^H 






^^^1 


Me then the same stonde in her full effecte. 


168 


^H 


^^ » Laboured with bis hand*, oultivated. 


■ 


J 




I 




Howe k kjnge ongbt too deteete jdlenes the mDothai of 
all myschief and too ordajne me&nys too hane his 
■abiectis enennore occupied in honeste exeicises, to 
the mayt^QiDnce of theiie owns Ijnyngra and 
furtheraunce of the common weale, that the ydle 
shall not deaour that which y< diligent doth tnily 
get by the labour of their eweate. Caput, 19. 

[i] 

rT "lESte king<°j & gouemourw that heere dothe nila 

L JjJ myght this neglecte, whiche is expedyent, 

wee ehuil make retnfiiiibniuiice in this acheduls 
of ydlenes, that hydeouse serpent, 172 

whoe, Ioight«rtiige like a peasauiit pestilent, 

Lurkethe in comera vnoccupied ; 

too doo anye goode : lathe too bee espiede. 175 

[2] 
B Thil beastelye bodye, this mawlUache ' matrons, 
deuowres of the true laborers frute : 
of nature deairellie too bee let alone : 
as too contynue in her manors brute. 
Too bleepe, eate, and drinke, suche is her sute, 
and what ela longeth too Luatia dolyatince, 
she is readye too shuwe herr furtheraunce. 

The daye in loo the nyght shee can conuerlo : 

the nyght into daye for dalyaanc« sake. 

too pleye is shee preste, woorke is a deserte : 

tuo hiere therof tswlke herr harte will not wake. 186 

AVhoe, too herr compenye sliee maye onys take, 

for seauyn yearys after I dare the trathe mootie ; 

the woorser husbonde hee shall surelye jiruoua. 189 

[>] 

, no profite riaethe whiiare shee dothe frequent : 
but propagation of vice Dwt« of vice ; 
the prooife shall shewe practice moste euydent, 193 
I.et Ioyt«rers lyue as they are content 
and they shall plucke too their societfe 
fulosliippe that neauer will after goods bee. 196 



i 



' Olulloaout. 



M 



^^B O^KnLIKQ AND UlttiMKESSEaa TO BS SKVEREJ 


PUMflBED. ^H 


^ [5] 




H 


Towthe, brought vpp ydlelye in games and pastyme. 


bRH^^t up In' ^^M 


not taistingB the trade of honeste busynea ; 




Aa vica iletestethe vnto vertue too clyme : 




'^^H. ^1 


to farothe withe all that loouethe ydlenes ; 


200 


taODHt l>tK>U. ^^M 


of all mailer mysuliief ahee is Patronea, 




^^M 


igainste whome the heauyns dothe openlie exclam 


e: 


^H 


by plage too punyache this ydlenea by name. 


203 


^H 


[61 




^1 


What kynge is hee in this worlde bo greate, 




KH>(i ud In ^^M 


or Potentate ela fewe or manye : 




s^,ss, ■ 


what Clarke also in hia atudyous aeatc : 






or wfaoe that hathe too gouernaunce anye, 


207 


^^1 


but moate their tyme liate Dot too dallye 




^^H 


withe ydlenea heere mentioned 1 






then of their mattiers they myght bee euyl sped. 


210 


^H 


[<] 




^H 


'Kyagu can no lea but compace searche and caste 




U.en wbj ihmlil ^^| 


how too prouyde for the publike weale ; 




tUuw^ ^^M 


the game too contynue in State Stedfaate : 






48 too eache partie tnie Justice too deale. 


214 


^^1 


Oother Magietrat^« hatiynge like zeale. 




^^^M 


TDto their OfKcea dwe admyni at ration : 




^^^M 


Bhoulde loyterere lyue then in their ydle fashion 1 


217 


^^M 


ra 




^M 


Ffiw reformation of suche nowghtye packw 




1afU.tack. ^H 


bee it proclamed vnto their earya all : 




rV«a«illnKrf ^H 


that whoe endauorethe any suche knaekps ; 






at ale howse too sitt at mack or at mall. 


221 


punuh«i, ^m 


tabl«s or dyce, or that Cardis men call 




^H 


or what oother game owte of season dwe : 




^^M 


let them bee piinysched without all reacue. 


224 


^M 


PI 




^M 


Owte of season in this sorte too bee take, 




ferm-..'.l«l.lo ^H 


when dayes of labour ate presently come : 




^H 


eache man too hia Arte hia voyage too take 






withe willinge harte, not too glomer or glome, ' 


228 


^^H 


It is Cyuyle iustice and no thraldome. 




^^^1 


for as the hyttie is heere otdeyned too flee : 




^^H 


ao ia man too n-oorke olde writing«^ tcUethe mee. 


231 


^^^^^1 


^^^^ > Sulk or look glonnry. 


■ 


^1 



?tcii 


EDUCATION TO BB COMPUIJiOIlT ON ALU 

[10] 


4 


Klnn ihinild 


Trulye I wolde in all that mee liethe. 




vrnght all I cowlde this vice tabolische, 






for ydlenes all vertue despisethe. 




wheare honeste exerciae the lief dothe polische 


235 




theorfor all kyngee I doo admonysche 






haereunto too geeue Roode aduertence : 






for noughtaf it braedithe but wretched indigence. 


238 




(Ill 


M 


Has: 


Ai in honesto Artis wee wolde haue occupied : 


■ 




^1 




BO wolde wee haue Youthe too Vertue applied. 






that are not readye for occupation. 


245 




of hande crafle too use thadmyni strati on ; 






infantes I mean Vndre Eight yearis of age ; 






their tyme I wolde thus too bee put in Vsag*', 


243 




[12] 




)UfM. 


At fowre yearia olde let auche too Bcoole bee sett. 




. |SS 


too gather and lerne some literature : 




bye whiche they niaye after knowe their due dett 






too hym that ifl Aulhour of eache creature, 
bye readinge (in Iwok'/a) his will and pleasure ; 
for whoe so listethe to remembraunce call. 


219 




too woorke in that age their powre Ib but sinaU. 


253 




[13] 




Mi«d>(nbe(»i 


Leite some, perhaps, at this myght thus obiecte, 




^'*^'"^''^ 


bycawse bee bathe not substaunce in effects 






for so longe season to fynde bis scoler, 


250 




as (for his scoolinge) too paye bis Maister ; 






to whiche 1 aneweru, it muste prouyded bee : 






in eauorye towne the Scoole too go free. 


258 




["3 




Tbg-ltrgTU 


Baohe tonnes whiche hathe a Curate to bee ment 




dueties too persolue that bee spiriluall : 






whome, too bee ydle weare inconuenient, 






bcyonde all oother^ enueii the wurste of all. 


265 




thearfnre, to teache it dothe their office fall. 






and briiif{e vpp yowthe to saye, to singe, or write 






that God too serue, they after ninye dehte. 


L*C6 




[16] 




•..dlnr^t.. 


Sucbfl faoneste Stipende towardis hym to reniayn 


- 


^H r"""^ "'"'' 


that for his pnyiics hee oothinge scboldu expccte : 


-j 



^H REOUblTiaXJi TO tiE MAdK TO SlJPPllENS 


^^^ 


■ ftr ao longe tynie aa afore dotlie oontajne. 




^M 


mee thynkethe this sowndethe too goode effecte. 


270 


^^^M 


If, vnto Office they after bee electe, 




^^^M 


when reade they can aud their vulHaro Bpeacho knowo. 


^^H 


their Princia pleasure they mays bettre foUowe. 


273 


^^1 


[16] 




^H 


When they bathe knowledge indilTereutlye so, 




lofH.buk. ^^1 


too ootber Artis then mayo theye bee prefcrde : 




Chlldiwi. ilur ^^1 


and not loyteringe ydlelye too go ; 




St»'£'' H 


thorowe whiche the publike weale is ofte meide ; 


1 277 


■Jhui, ^^M 


Thearfore, this leaaon I woMe to bee herde, 






in Townes, (goode ordre too achyiie and florische 





^^H 


this obeeritation I wolde gladlye wische. 


280 


^H 


[1'] 




^H 


An Oueraeer, Controwlei to bee calde, 




«i|.Unofhiln| ^H 


to see vnoccupied none to remayne ; 




pUiKed Id tkt ^^M 


vnlea they bee witbe sickuessies appalde, 




^^M 


or by debilitee of Age ouerlayne. 


281 


^^H 


If case theare bee too punysche them by payna 




^^H 




ipell 


^^H 


to eame their fooade els to haue nu moraell. 


287 


^^M 


[18] 




^M 


And the saide Officer to liaue by ffce 




A.„fl«-<oh. ■ 


DWte of the towne Coafer thre or fowre pownde : 






that for suche Stipeodo the rather maye hee 




U^^'^ ^M 


to thexecation thearof bee bownde. 


291 




If in Thoffice hee negligent bee fownde, 




^^H 


to bee depryued withe reproache and shame ; 




^^1 


and neauer ogaine too entren the aame. 


294 


^H 


[19] 




H 


la thelection of euche Oueraeer, 




•rho mux to ■ ^^1 


thia owght (and muate) firsts consydrede bee : 




s=s-"^ ■ 


that hee bee knowne an honeate towne-becer, 






and hathe a zeale too Cyuile equytee. 


298 


^^1 


Too cawae hym eanieatlie thearto too see : 




^^1 


but wone yearea space let hym thenrin endure 




^^^1 


eicepte hee bee fownde moste fitte for the cure. 


301 


^^H 


[20] 




^H 


Trn* it is no lyuynge man this daye 




^^1 


can preaentlie for the puhlike weale frame 




ES"™ m 


80 ayncerelie the rttremuste too saje, 




th»t maye bee breache or staye too the same, 


305 


J«^n .nty ^H 


^^^k < Marred. daniAgcd. 


■ 


^J 



SHOUU) KOT BE ALLOWED TO BE XXFORTED BAW. 

iiiviolablie too byde iritlioute blame : 

but, as tyme wearithe (munuys iiiauere vued) 

BO mufito Custome and lawe bee ronued. 313 

[211 
The aoyle and people consydered also, 
That will not seme heere that eeniithe eUwheane : 
iome bathe Cnmmoditeia, some lease, some mo ; 31 1 
which dotho the Chargis of the publike weale beare, 
bye Merchaundise conueyde heere and theare, 
As, heere in Englatide wone Epeciall haue wee : 314 
Woolle, for whiche iiianye greate auetoure hither bto. 



Off whiche to saye, aa my fancye dothe leade, 
' (the Judgementifl of bettre not offeudyd) 
I wolde it weare duelie conayderede : 
bowe fforyners by Woolle are Assendyd, 
and owri! weale publike little aniendyd, 
for, by owre Woolle of Christians and Turke 
thowsandis thowaaiidis hatha daylie handye wurka. 

[23] 
, And wee the same of them agayne to bye, 
Bixefolde doblo price moare then of them had woo ; 
Oh ! some witt politike shewe reason whye 
inyght not the same heere ao perfected bee, 320 

wee, to profile by owro owne Commoditeel 
If honeste meaiiys niyglit bee tliearto e^ied ; 
how sbolde owre Comjuoiu then bee occu[p]yed t 329 

[24] 
8d manye fieggers sbilde not reigne as reigne ; 
I BO manye Headye alir'lJe not for eonforte cryo ; 
so manye Sonera alioldo not vse the pjeyne ; 
so manye sholJe not tlien lyne ydlely e, 
A few to ptofvte, to bynderaunce of manye ; 
As Thowsandii to lacke and Twentie to nbuwnde. 



i 

319 
331 

'M 

!20 



Oh, howe it geauetbe a myserable Bownde ! 

[25] 
If oate worthie it is A kyn^ to exc«U, 
in honowre, richesse, uiid glorye decorate : 
Lordyi (in degre) in woorthyues to dweU, 
witbe Gentyla also as Bittethe their estate : 
and they to the meane to commuuycate, 
that theye maye lyue bothe Childi«ne and wife : 
and them not to strcynu by meanys exccssife. 343 



»C 



340 



[36] 

Tlie Pooreman to tojie for twoe penae the Daye, i 

some while thre haulfe pense, or els a penye : \ 

hauynge wief chililrene and howse rent to i»aye : | 

meate clothe and fewell withe the eame to bye, 347 
md muche oother tfatnges that bee necessarye, 
withe manye a hungrj'e meale snsteynynge t 
Alas ! makethe not this a doolefnll compteynynge I 350 

[27] 
Tha worlde is channged from that it hathe beene, j 

not to the bettre but to the warsse farre : i 

more for a penye wee liaue before aecne 
then nowB for fowre penso, whoe liate to compare. 354 
Thla suethe the game called mokinge or marre. 
Yntc the Siche it makethe a great deale, 
hot mache it marrethe to the Co7«mune weale. 357 

[28] 
Too reyse his Eent alas it neadcthe not, | 

or fyne texacte for teamire of the same ; 

fowrefolde dooble, it is a ahrewde blot ; 
to the greate hynderaunce of eome menny!! tiamo, 3G1 
I knowe thta to bee true els weare I to blame, 
to inooue this mateir in this present booke ; 
■t nhiche Beapablica lookethe a-ctouke. 364 



A Kent to reyse from twentie to fiftie, jj 

of Powndis (I meaae,) or Bhealiwgis whither : p 

ffynynge for the same ynreaaonablye, 

aiie tymea the Rent ; adde this togither, 368 

tauflte not the saiae great Deartlie brioge hither 1 

for if the ffermoure paye fowrefolde dooble Eent, 

lie muste bis ware neadya sell after that stent 371 

[30] 
So for that OxB, whicho hathe beene the like aolilo i 

for ffortie ihealingis, nowe taketbe hee fyne pownde : I 
yea, leaoyn \a more, I haue hcrde it ao tolde. ' 

hee cannot els lyne so doearo is his grownde, 375 

Sheepe, thoughe they neanor so plcntie abownde, 
BUche price they beare, whiche shame ia to hero tell, 
that ecace the pooareman can bye a morsell.' 378 

' " Howe iojne thsy tordeshyp to Lordeelijppt^ manner lo 
manner, ferme to fenne, land to lanile, paelure to paalur^, 
houea to houBe, and hoaw for a vaatagel Bowe do tho rych 



KNOLiaBHEN CAN T LIVE ON ROOTS AND HEKBS. 

[31] 

bit Twoe penBe (in Geoif) heo cannot haue aenied, 

,. other in Huttoo, the price is so bye : 

vndru a groat« hoe caa baue none kerned : 

BO goethb hee aud liis to bedde bungrelye, 382 

and risethe agayne withe bellies nuptie ; 

whiche turnethe to tawnye their white englisch tkjm, 

like to the ewarthie coelored FflawndrekyiL 38& 

[32] 
WltABTfl they weare valiaunt, Btronge, sturdy, & rtowtft 
** to shooto, to wraatle, to dooe anye mannys feats, 
to matcbe all natyons dwellinge beere abowt^ 
03 hitherto maulye they holde the chief seate ; 3S9 
if they bee pinched and weyned from meate, 
I wiase, O kynga, they in penurye thue pends 
shall not bee able thye Koyalme to defends. 392 

[33] 
1 nn Owre Engliache nature cannot lytie by Rooatia, 
Sk by water, herbys or Huche beggerye baggage, 

that maye weU seme lor vile owtelandische Coontis : 

geeue Engiischo men meate after their olde vaage, 396 

Beeif, Mutton, Vealo, to chearo their coutage ; 

and then I dare to this byll eett my hande : 

they ahull defende this owre noble Englanda. 399 



Sbcpc moDgtn- 



men, and speciallj suche aa be ah«peinoi>Ken 
' opproase the kjug? b lyege people bj deuoui^Dga 
e panlurea wylh theyr »hope, so thai the pooi* 
people, are not able to kepe a coire tor the comforle of Ihem 
and of theyr poore famytye, but are lyke to starue and peryibe 
for hunger, yf there be not prouisyon roads ahortly ( What 
■hepe ground scapvth these caterpyllers of the commune wcsle I 
Howe swarme tbey wylb aboundsunce of fioekea of sbepe t and 
yet when was wool euer bo dere, or mutton of »o great price T 
If tbeae ghepemongers go forthe as they begyn, the people ihaJI 
both nilBcrablye dye for cotde, and wrelchedly peryahe for 
bonger. For these gredy woaluea and comberoua oormeraimlca, 
wyll eylher eell tbe>T woU and theyr ahepe at tbeyr owne frjM 
OF eU they wyll lell none. 

" Ob what a diuenytye IB thys Id the gale of woDea, a ttoo* 
of woll Bomlyme lo be eolde at riii groU and now for viii H I 
And eo lykewyae of the shepe. Ood bane mercy on n. If 
the kynge hys tnaieitye, wyth hya moat boaontable comoell 
do not proayde for the redrese of these thyngea, Qod hymaelta 
i>Mi wyll Barely ae a remedye, M ha nyeth by the 

!•«*- "1- [sj. pniiniogniphe 'forthe wrelchedaee of the ii«dya 
and the beiraylynge of the pore eaea oowe ityll 1 ryac, aayetb 
the Lonle.' "—Thomas Beoon, Tlkt /np*J q^ Jij, It^^ i 
Wm-it, ed. 15C1, Vol. U. foL xv. 



WOOL THE CHIEF SUrrrrRT C 



[A space left here for a hfmlimj tu the e3uipter.\ 

[1] 

rr i l"P** Tytle heere nowe whearon wee enlreate, 

I bicawee it dothe suche weightynea contuyne : | 
L -*- J A publike Weale, wliiche is a mailer greale ; 
Wee Bhftll deuyde it into legsons twayne, 403 

declaiinge as seruetli my ayiaple brayne, 
hove, tborowe God and yowe his Mynyater, 
tluDge< owte of frame maye bee brought in order. 406 

[2] 
Iff that I heere speake bee to no purpose, i 

perdon I haiie askte for my syuipleuee : 
If it maye seme wilhowte coment or glose : 
moeto happelie then Hemitho this busynea, 410 

Esche iDunnys ^mtingis dotbo not althing^ redresse, 
accordinge as hia traaelinge dothe tell : 
tboughe this like so : yeat woldu I altiiing&f well. 413 

[3] 
Too aaye bowe ydlenesse maye bee expvllyd, \ 

and this owre Eoyalme enriched by the same, > 

somewhat thearto all-readye is Icliyd ; 
for the reaaydue wee shall nowe beere frame, 417 

Woolle is the thinge wee will ateye on, by name, 
Ihoughe oothor thinges moe gcauithe naeistence : 419 
ycat Woolle (for this tyme) shall haue preamynence. 

[•] 

Tlw Woolle that Staptelers dothe gather and packo, i 

owte of this Royalme to Cowntreys forayne : * 

bee it reuokcd and steyed abacke, 

that owie Cloathien the same maye rotaj'n^, 424 

all kynde of woorkefolks* heere to ordayne, 

vppon the some to exercise their foate : 

by tuckynge, cardinge, spynnynge, and to beate. 427 

[6] 
Wean7iiE«, fiillinge, withe Dyinge (if theye lisle) t. 

and what eorte els to Cloathinge dothe belonga : 
by auche true handeliuge that nothinge bee myste, 430 
wbiche myght chalenge their woorkinge to boe wronge ; 
that wheareoeuer they shall come omonge, 
thorowe ChristondomB or heathpnes growndo : 433 

no fawte thoare bee in the Woorkeniunshippe fownde. 



.dMlinjin 



I 



X1V1* CLOTH SHOULD BE KXroRTED UNADULTEH*TKD. 

[6] 
laiu, bMk. Shrynked befoare and perfected at full, 
~ ^tn'*in '^"SO'J ^iitl sealed iustelje as it is : 

- -' if it beo fawtie in ■woorkiuga or in wooll, 

owro foolkes to wears tbem, I groe beste to tlue, 
rather than strsungerB Bholde fynde va auiysse, 
for owre false dealiugo owre Cowutrey tappoacbe ; 
what the SoIyB-mau is the ware ofl« dotho teacbo. HI 

m JB 

Fo Towne in Eaglandc, Village, or Burrowe, ^^M 

but thus withe Cloatliinge to bee occupied : ^^M 

tboughe not in cache place cloathingo cleane throwe ; 
but as the Towne ia, their parte so applied ; 445 

Heere Spyimert, heere weyners, thcare cloatbes to be 

died, 
withe fallen and sIiearerB as bee thought beste : 
ae the Cloathier mayo baue his Cloathe dreste. 448 

[8] 
When they haue groaced vnto a aome, 
of ecoarya or hundredis as they appoyute eball : 
owre Engliscbe Mercbaimtes by custome to come, 
and tbem receaae to ouer withe all ; 452 

or, bee they fechte bye greement speciall, 
by forayne MeTchaunttw as they haue agreede : 
Moneye leceauod ; god geeue them goodo speedo. 455 

[9] ^ 

Heere ia not meaned the kingc# raaiestee ^H 

his Custome to loaae or thearof wone Joate ^H 

that heeretoforo accustomed bathe bee : .31 
but bee to haue still the vttremuate groate ; 459^ 
Befoare they hense passe by Shippinge a-floate. 
the Cloatbes knowne what of a Packe dothe come ; 




and thearto accordinge to paye Cuatome. 

[10] 
Withe all other dueties in eauerye place, 
both vsto hie grace and ootlier also : 
as of connenyenc* sittithe the case : 
wee will by no meonys theare againate go. 
but heore this peece wee shall adde nowe vnto, 
wbiche withe Couscience ia muche agroable, 
That Woolle mayc bee at a price reasonable. 

[11] 

The leaste price to bee (the Todde accowntinge) 
i.ot vndro Ten shelingi.^ (beuing no rclTuso) : 



*6a 




' WOOL AND RENTS t 



^le beat* f^etene ihealin^eK not Burmowntiuge : [ 

betwcne tlieUe pricia Conueutioa to vse. 473 . 

Theiae pricia to lymyte lot noman muse, 
it hatlie beenc so seene att within tweiitie yearis ; 475 
and so maye agayne withe helps of owre hedde ptuiris. 

[12] 
But faeere liethe a mateir muche DiftiGUlts, I 

whiche grestlie I feare neauor to take force, 
thoughe I with manye sholde thearin consults, 
and crye tlieari? vppon eauyn til) wee weore horse. 480 
Pryuate Co'timodye withe Coifimone wealthe to scorse : ' 
as Sentis to corns downe from owtorago so Lye 
too Price indifferent to helpe uauye bye. 483 

[13) 
Theis raginge Kentls mustc bee lolccd vppon, i 

and brought vnto tholde acciutomed Rente, ^ 

aa they wearo let att ffortie yearu agouo : 
then shalbe plentie and mo.'^tu niea content, 467 

thoughe greate POBSeisioners li^tn not tAssent : 
Yeate, bcttre it wearc their Rentis to bringe vudre, 489 
then Thowsandis ThoVE&ndia to peiischu for himgTe. 

(14] 
la wbicho youre highnes this ordre maye take, ■ 

discreit men of youre cownwill too assigne } 

that wilbee corrupted for no mannys sake : > 

and theye withe helpe their endeuor tenclyne, 494 

oaer youre Eoyalme wheare this ia owte of lyne. 
Orowadu and ffennys to peruse and surueye : 
Bentii to reforrae that bee owtu of the weye. 497 

[15] 
Aad as their Wisedoms (withe Conscience) aliall see ' 
(the soyle consydewtd, barrayne or fertyle) ' 

the Owners (by them) ordered too bee 
their RentiB tabate, enhaunced so longe while. 501 
Prynate Commodye to put to exile, 
ratynge the same indifi'erentlie io : 
the ffermera to lyue and by them oother moe. 604 

[16] 
Hot in tbraldome and pynchinge penutye, ' 

to bee OB drudges vnto their landelordis ; ; 

but as yeomen become the honest lye, 
and of Goddya lawe coiiuenyatcthe the conchordis. 508 
at too muche bondage Eng-lische hartis remordis. 
' BarguiD, excliangu. 



Jtcvii* THE TBOMEN TBE CHIBF SUPPORT OP KlfOI-ASD 


4 




for what kinge heere will lyne honoraWye, 


V 




hea muste then make of Enplande YeomBliryw. 


511 




[17] 




•Ihm th*f an iha 


Ffor they (all men knowethe) are the maior parl«. 




eiiMluyotUit 


vhiclie by nil lawea ought to bee seene mtoo 






Bpeciallye withe moste iatentife harte : 
sithe they for their princis their dnylie labonr doo, 
the myndis of whome they can no bottre woo, 
(to lyuo and dye in furderinge their enqiipatis) 


1 




then to see mayutened their olde enterestis. 


61S 




[18] 




l«(M. 


Saohe poore lyitynges aa their fathers dyd enioye, 


A 


^HfuSwhs" 


meanly to lyue their lyuea lo contjnuo. 


^1 


WMN^ 


Alas, a pooreman it greatlie Jotbe annoya : 
when hee for a lyuynge shall eauermore sue, 

Chutome nor Copie can keepe hym In scace : ' 


M 




if fftwnynge ffyne attemptethe hia lordia grace. 


625 


■ 


[19] 




■ SS'^ 


ThOQghe he bee dynyllische that hyddeth for it bo 


1 


more diuylliscbe is hoe that thearto dothe graunte 




^^H 


And for their dooing(w shall too the DyuyU go . 






ela false vnto vs ia Godilia couenaiuite ; 


520 


H 


for hee them curaethe and byddithe auaunte, 






that so procurethe his Neighbouia lyvinge. 






to see heereunto aittetha tboUke of A kiuge. 


632 




[20] 




•ln» For Incn'l 
uk< U»i Corn 


Fftr what is it in fferme or Copye holds. 




or oother semblable habitation, 




m-binti«. 


owte of the game lo hee bought and aolde 








63S 




the aealye Pooreman by auche etiaaion 






withe wiof and children ao forced to go begge 






80 they maye profile they pasaa not an egge. 


5SS 


SltVC' 


[21] 
Anoother disordre of oppireasion. 




llUUpM.( 


aduerte this wone whiche ia muche odyous. 




cnnnd, 


A lorde geauyn to prj-uale affection. 






lettinge the pooareman an olde rotten howae. 


6(3 




which hatho (to the same) profyttf^ commodious 






As Cloaae, and Cowmon, with Lande in the fwld 




1 


but noate well heere howe the pooaremaii ia peel.ie 


6<e 


^ 


' ScBrc«l>.bardlj. 


H 



^^^^ 


PBE VENTED, XCViii ^^1 


" [23] 




^H 


The bowse slioU hee faaue and A gardeyne plott, 




i«r«4, bKk. ^^H 


but stonde heu uiuste to the reperation : 






Close, Comon, or Londe fallithe none to bis lutt ; 




nnll.lb.HH, ^^M 


that beete mjght helpe to his suatentstion. 


350 


^^M 


th« wboalo It«nt« payethe bee for hia habitation, 






as thougbe bee dyd thappurtenatincia possceso. 




< ^H 


SQcbe Goare oppieesion neodethe epeadya redieste. 


653 


^H 


[23] 




^1 


Tbonglie some will obiecUi bee ia the more Aaee 




ft>rbowan> ^H 


eo to bai^jToe to bringe byui iu tbraldome : 




c^"-^ .■ 


hee can none otherwise bringe it to passe : 




^^^H 


«la moste hee paye largelie for his Income. 


557 




To settle hym selfe pkce nuste hee baue some ; 




^^^1 


bis wief and childiene iu like manet wiae, 




^^^1 


"Whoe for pure penuryo, ofte wateretbe their iyae. 


560 


^H 


m 




^1 


Thni tborowe Rentes reyainge and pillinge the poore, 


Thl.L.Q.Itff' ^H 


Fooertie legnethe and b induced muche : 






compelled to begge nowe from doore to doore : 




^^1 


Bfi (tyU owre tynie) hathe not beene berde of sucbe. 564 


^^M 


Tour highne§, prince, this case dothe sore tiiche. 


^^M 


for chieOie youre Crowne to tliis intent yeo w^are, 






-wroBgo to reforme that Equite may rule bcare. 


567 


^^M 


[25] 




^H 


to right it ia the pooare to bee bo vsed, 




M^-^bm" ^1 


and Bome to the Dyuyll tborougbe KieboBae to flytt. 


rh.°"iini>«>"cif ^^M 


Christian Cbarite of them refused : 






■wbicb drowned Dynes in the deepo hell pytt, 


571 


^H 


More occasion to treate on tbia as yeitt, 










^^1 


of twoe tbowsandis well knowne to bee nolease. 


574 


^H 


[26] 




H 




^^1 


in Hfermys and Abbeys coequall to the same j 




WhII. Uii rfch ^^1 


Reuenoee by sbeepe thowsandis by tnyle score, 






Oxon, and Xeate, greate mnltytuJe to name. 


678 


Pereonagw of profit^^ wondrefiill in fame. 






And yeat is aa greadye more to procure : 




^^M 


OS bym to mayntayne this weare but small sure. 


681 


^H 


[27] 




^H 


And -what hee onys into hia clampis eatehe mays, 




1).'pa.rin<iiti« ^H 


the pooieraan thearof no peece shall come bye ; 
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XCVIU* LORDS SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO BKOAOB IS TKASC^^H 

which u gnu 1 Cowe leayse. Horse graue, or one lottde of HaT^^B 
'"'"' thouglie hee before bad theare for his monye, 585 

his cb&i^ (hee aaithe) ore so possinge bye, 
that for bym eelie all is little ynowghe : 
yeat on bia wboale growndie heo keapeth not one 
plowgbe. 588 

[28] 
Bnijfth.am ^^ "peake ur repyne againste hia fell facte*, 
not opa hii Uin. AIa8 1 tbeare dare none their lippes to open ; 

tbe like togitbere bathe dryuen sucbe compactes 
that truthe into an whoale is nowe cropen, 592 

and for his tawlto hia hedde all to-broken : 
the more is tbe pite, Conscience knowithe. 
goode kin^, thearfore searche wbeaie sucbe Darnell > 
gro withe. 596 

[29] ^ 

ijnii •hnni.i Aiid set an ordre of reformation ^^| 

Id ((In tba ]int'ijt that eache maye lyiie to his gree acconlinge ; ^^^ 

AfpooT, I>iike« and Lordis of highe domynation ^H 

ouer the jreople to haue thorderinge, 699 

that tbe mcane sorto abowt« them bordermge 
maye lyue by them and their neighbooTB b«;om« 
by Christian lone, and not holde in tbraldome. 602 

[30] 
For lordye and men of highe nobUitee, 
JilililS^'i "' oother indude withe posaeasiona greate, 

u«i«, to Tse tbol&ce of thinferior degree, 

to choppe and chaunge, adaantagies to geate, 606 

aa Merket men dotbe, it eittetbe not their feate : 
or ffermya tencror.he whicha oother myght releeue ;608 
^uche doinge«, (nodowbt«,) dotbe many hart«« greeue. 

[31] 
I will not aaye all that neodetho to be sude, 
ihDKnMw to longe then ebolde I heere tyme occupye: 
'SatS^!' bat by auche meanys Common Wealthe is decude, 

and hathe (heero of late) cawsed great owte crye 613 
by muche disordre most« sclaunderouslye ; 
cheif to tbem selfe* to woorke so witboute witt, 
and next to those that weare cawaera of itt. 616 
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' CoarBP grass, weeiia, 



seman ought ^^^| 
* standi Dg. ^^^| 



JUSTICE MUST BE ADMINISTERED TO ALL ALIKE. 



XCIX 



To keope a porte, in hatrede to bee brought 

thorowe ineanys whiche are inconuehient : 620 

holde whoe thearewithe ^vill I will not assent. 

bettre is meane estate hauynge frindys manye 

then highlie to ruffle ^ scace to fynde anye. 623 

[33] 

Moste merieste it is in eache Cowutrey 

When euery degre obseruethe his dwe, 

dame Josticis lawe trulie to obeye : 

theare muste then ncadys great quietnes ensue. 627 

And wheare Dioision by gnidge dothe renuc 

it breadethe nowght els but desolation 

from all quyet Wealthe to dissipation. 630 

[34] 

And all this makethe the goodis of the worlde, 

for that will men toyle for that will men scraclie ; 

for that olde f rendeshippe shalbe aU to-chorlde ; - 

the wone brother ready e thother to dispache, 634 

the soone withe the father also to macho, 

by vttre diffiaunce his deathe to exopte, 636 

thonghe thousandis for the like bathe into hell dropte. 

[35] 

The highest of all that regnethe in estate 

bathe (in this worlde) but meate drinke and vesture : 

then what dothe mennys myndis so intoxicate 

inordynatlye to toyle for treasure ; 641 

porchacinge thearbye 60 muche displeasure 

bothe of God and their neighbours heere neadinge, 643 

whiche hungrethe of te soaro through their fatt feadinge. 

[36] 

Off this this tyme I will nomore entreate, 

by wone woorde the wise perceaue can the whoale ; 

I doc this mateir but roughlye heere beate : 

the disposition, partelye and soale, 648 

O noble kynge, belongethc to youre doale,^ 

as to perceaue the Conionwealthes noyaunce 

and for the same to dcuise ordynaunce. 6nl 

[37] 

So that the Pooare bee eauer scene vntoe, 

the Riche hym selfe will sure saue harmelesse. 

A little hynderaunce the poore dothe vndoe 

and can no remcdye againste distrosse 655 

* Show off. * Utterly broken. ' Share, portion. 

8TARKBY // 



Jastioe above all 
puNenrnpeMt. 



iMfoe. 



Man cannot taka 
thair riehaa with 
them aftar daath i 



than why ahoald 
thev i»o toil for 
thara? 



To at9 after all 
tlile ia the dntj of 
a king. 



XCIX" WAGES seoULI: BE FIXED AT A F- 

liiit atill Busteyiiethe all biisjiiesj 

Thoughe Drudges musto hee yeat Christian loue wolde 

that iuato rewarde redowude to them sholde. 658 

Too Thresche alldaye for peaiiyo Laulfe-peanje, 
toi^SiSi-''"* "^'^ Delue in diches upp to the horde kneeie 
{mMUipoor for like valure, hoive can bee lyue thearbyel 

God wote it rieetbe but to a small fTeeis, 663 

with that he laiethe vpp hee maye well bye Beeis, 
and after go begge wheu Age ou hym dothe fall : 664 
for noughtes can he snue t-o helpe hym tben willi all. 

[39] 
A laborer trulie doiugu his duetye, 
A^bjmnrihOTja (aawell the woman, I meane, as the man) 
biivack, let them baue for their traueile worthelye : 

so shall tbuy dolyto to doo what they can, 6C9 

els will they loighter euemowe and tban, 
comptinge as goode to bee ydle vnwrought 
as soare to traucile and pro&te right nowgbt. 673 

[40] 
So ordre that eacim doinge their labour 
ShtMM °'ti. iiistf'l'o 8nd trulie witho moat« diligence, 
umSiDE u lb* ' may bee worthe tbcm and theirs to enccour, 
"""' fyndinge tbem selfe* on ahorteate daies aexpeiisp, G76 

And oother lengre, as the Soone takethe asceiiae, 
soauyn or eight penae ; so shall they bee able 
meonlye to lyue, and mayntaj-ne their Cradle. 679 

[41] 
And Townes let downe to grase Sheape vppon 
SoSS^tboi 'withe dwellings bowses as fermys and Abbeyes. 
iibad nod bsiii reduced agayne to habitation, 

™' for lack of which muche lyuynge* nowe decayes 683 

and dothe gi'eat hynderaunce aa this wone waiee. 
Thowsandis thear bee that right gladlie wolde wudde 
\ttte}. if they bad hotdingft' to coaner their hedde. 

[4S] 
UHBibntwimid Off Joumejem^n and Seruyngemen alao, 
urMBtwugh ^tiie oothet dyuetse of cure owne nation 

that nowe a roauyuge in oothers growndis yu, 

to this Roynlmys great depopulation ; 

At wbicho the beauyns maketh exclamation, 

buideynynge your grace by othe that yee baue take 

of this, as yee can, redreese withe speede to make. 693^ 
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PREFACE. 



s 1- 

Tbb fierce paaaiona which agitated men's minilB during the reigu 
of Henry "VIII. scarcely fitted them to chronicle with calmuesB and 
■without bias the condition of the country. Party spirit ran high in 
every direction ; on the king's marriages, on his supremacy, on mattera 
of faithj on politics. Under these circumstances it ia of the first 
importance, in considering this period of our history, that authorities 
should be tested, whether they wrote to serve party ends, or under a 
sense of cruel personal wrongs, or whether they wrote for Uio love 
of truth, and with the hope of ameliorating the condition of the 
suffering and oppressed. 

One trustworthy record we have, one which has ever been 
appealed to as authentic, as giving us an unbiassed statement of the 
miseries which were endured by the poor, and of the pomp and 
wastefulness of the rich. I refer to the Utopia. The Dialogue 
now published is hardly of less interest and less importance thaa 
More's Ideai Sejwblie. Its uniiupussionod statements respecting 
men, its jadgo-like suggestions for improvement, its keen appreciatioa 
of what would profit the country, and make men wiser, happier, 
ami better, give it a value which few works of the time possess. 

Many of the controversial writings of this period are disfigured 
by such unsparing abuse of foes that we can hardly bo too chary in 
receiving their testimony as matters of fact. Whether the country 
was that happy Arcadia which some wotUd have us believe, or that 
** Lcll upon earth " which others describe it, cannot be ascertained 
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CIV OESEa.VL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

from the fierce invectivea of many of the writers whose names sre Ht 
times advanced in evidence. Tliis question is more likely to bo 
solved by a reference to such works as the Utopia and the Dialoipte 
lietween Pole and Lupset, than to the Complaint of "Eoderick 
Mora," Not that I wish to undervalue Brintlow's book, which gives 
another side of the question. As in many other cages, it is probable 
that truth lies between the two. More and Starkey may hare 
tonched many evils with a gentle hand, and many more they may 
have left untouched ; hut those they do lay bare, have a sembluice 
of truthfulness which it is not easy to gainsay. 

No writer, that I know of, has described our country as the 
blissful abode of tho poor; but it is to be hoped there were some 
happy spots, where, as a rule, the poor had plenty, and where 
liberty and religion prevailed. Such spots there may have been. It 
is certain that there were larger tracts where these blessings were 
not found — where oppresaion, hatred, envy, and unredressed wrongs 
urged men to rebellion — where the small farmer and the agricoltiiral 
labourer were evicted by wholesale — where tho villages and towns 
were allowed to fall into ruin, the churches only being kept, because 
they would shelter the sheep which now covered the land. Fathers 
and mothers were compelled to beg, daugbtere were dri ven to Eankside, 
and sons to the gallows. No poor-houses, the sweating sicknciss de- 
stroying men by thousands ; the poor lying and dj-ing, unt«nded 
and uncared for, by the sides of the ditches, corrupting the air 
around. No Edile to watch over the cities, and keep the filth from 
accumulating in the narrow streets, and no Censor to control the 
morals, which were in keeping with the dwellings of tho people. 

The times were out of joint. The clergy were accused of being 
superstitious, idle, and vicious. The lawyers were guilty of hiibes, 
and of perverting justice. And Justice herself, unrelenting in liang- 
ing, by twenty at a time, men who must steal or starve, was blind to 
the miseries, and deaf to the cry of the poor, when tho rich man was 
the oppressor. Such are some of the topics touched upon in Ihia 




i 2. 

' Tte decay of villiigea and towns, the destruction or deaecration 
of churches, and the wide-spread poverty among the poor, are among 
the more prominent subjects discussed in this work. How far this 
decay and depopulation extended, and in how far the writers upon 
these subjects are to be trns1«d, it is difficult to det«miiue. "Whea 
we find it stated that the number of parisliea in England was esti- 
mated at 52,000,' we do not wonder that Mr Froude should consider 
calculutions based upon such an assertion as " of the most random 
kind."' But large as the number is, it is confirmed by another 
writer. A Tract now preserved in the Lambeth Library, and to 
which I shall have to refer hereafter, says, " There is in England 
towns and villages to the number of 50,000 and upward;" and I 
BUHpect that by giving a little wider meaning to tlie sentence, 
and a meaning which this writer probably had in his mind, we shall 
find that there were in England, if not 62,000 parish churches, yet 
that there were 62,000 towns, villages, and hamleUt averaging at 
least ten Louses in each. Even now these hamlets are known in 
many parts by a distinct name, and are separate parishes in all things 
to those who dwell in or near them, except that they have no 
chuxcb, and ore not separately rated to the poor. 

That the decay in the country was extensive there can be no 
donbt whatever. The proofs are numerous in the literature of the 
time ; and the statements of various writers are coniirmed by tho 
Statute Book. Many are tho Acts of Parliament which were called 
into existence by it, or in which it is referred to.' Many of tLe 
places enumerated as having fallen into decay had been fortified; 
but fortified or unfortified, the evil was confined to no particular 
locality or county, it was general.* 

' There are within j-our realm of England £2,000 parlib ehurehes. And 
this Btnnding tbnt there be but tea househoIdH in every parish, j-eL are there 
SSO.OOO households. — Sujiflicalien qf lieggan. Foi, iv. 663. Townsend's ed, 

' Frauds, Hist. i. 3. 

' See 4 Heti. VIL o. 16 ; 6 Hen. Vin. c. B ; 7 Hen. Vm. o, 1 ; 26 Hen, 
VUL o. 13 ; 27 Hen. VIIL o. 1 ; 82 Heo. Vltl. o. 18, 19. 

' The namea are Yoric, Lincoln, Canterbury, Coventry, Bath, Chichester, 
ly, Winehetter, Brislol, Scarborough, Heraford, Colchester, Bochester, 
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The cause of this decay is generally [itlTil)iit(<(l to Bheep-raimmg 
and the enclosure of lands. Wherever the finest wool was grown, 
there noblemen and Abbots enclosed all the land I'or pasture. They 
levelled houses and towns, and left nothing standing except the 
church, which they converted into a sheep-housa They turned all 
dwolling-plaeea and all glebelands into a wilderness.' The pre- 
amble to 25 Hen. VIII. c, 13, confirms the picture drawn by Sir 
Thomas More. It asserts that divers subjects of the king liad daily 
Btudied how they might get into as few hands as possible, great 
multitude of farms, as well as plenty of cattle and sheep, converting 
such lands as thoy obtained to pasture, " whereby they had pulled 
down churches and town.?, and enhanced the old rates of the rents 
of the poBseaaiona of this realm, or else brought it to such excessive 
fines that no poor man is able to meddle with it" It was asserted 
that since the reign of Henry VII. in some places all the town was 
decayed ; that in Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshiro, and Northampton- 
shire, were many landowners who cared nothing for tillage, or the 
breeding and rearing of cattle ; that where the land had been tilled 
it waa now encumbered with sheep, and the cottages dratroyed. 

It was calculated, as we have seen, th.it there were 50,000 towns 
and villages in England : it was further calculated that for every 
town and village on an average there was one plow teas since the 
year 1485. This would make a total loss of 50,000 plows, each of 
which, it was estimated, was able to maintain six persons, " that is 
to say, the man, the wife, and four others in the house, less and 
more." This made it appear that 300,000 persons, " who were wont 
to have meat, drink, and raiment, uprising and downljing, paying 
scot and lot to God and the king," had been deprived of their 
means of support. " And now they have nothing, but go about in 
England from dooi to door, and ask their alms for God's sake. And 

rortemouth, PooTe, Lynno, Faversham, Worcesler, Stafford, Buckingham, 
Piimlret, Qranthnm, Eieter, Ipswich, Sonlhnropton, Grenl Tannouth, oiford, 
OroBt Wjoomb, Oulldlord, Ealredtordo (?). Kingslon-on-HaU, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Bsverley, Bedford, Leicester, Berwick, ShaCton, BbcrlKimP, Bridport, 
Dorchraler, We]-niout]i, Plymlon, Baroafaple, Tavislock, IHrtmoulh, L«un- 
oeatou, Liskesrd, Loweatwithiel, Bodmin, Truro, Hclaton, Bridgwater, TannUm, 
Someraon, Dchester, Ualdun, and Warwick. 
■ Utopia, p. 41. 





*SD EFFORTS TO CHECK IT, CVil 

twcanae they will not beg some of them do steal, and then they he 
hanged. And thus tho realm doth Jecay."' 

loiter on Latimer and Bernard Gilpin brought forward the eamo 
charges. They described tho coTetoua engrossers as extortioners and 
violent oppreBsora, through whoso coYetousness villages decayed and 
full down,* and thousands of poor were driven to beg. The Ballads' 
give a similar cry : — 

" Envy waxeth wondrous strong, 
The rich doth tho poor wrong ; 
God of his merey suffereth long 

The devil his works to work. 
The towns go down, tho land decays ; 
Of cornfields, plain lays* ; 
Great men maketh now-a-daya 

A sheepcot of the church. 

" The places that we right holy call. 
Ordained for Christian liurial, 
01' them to make an ox's stall 

Tlieso men be wondrous wise. 
Commons to clofie and keep ; 
Poor folk for bread to cry and weep ; 
Towns pulled down to pasture sheep : 

This is the new guise*." 

Notwithstanding all the efforts which had been made to check tliia 
dec-ay, though Eight Eeverend Fathers had declaimed against it, and 
Acts of Parliament bad declared it an offence, the evil still wont on ; 
and BO lat« as tho 3dth F.li?. another Act was passed against the 
decaying of housoa and husbandry. To this Act no further reference 
is neceesaiy. Enough has been adduced to show that the decay 
and depopulation were realities, and not a party cry, and that they 
pressed with great severity upon the poor. 

' See a dateless Tiaot, entitled Certayne canaeB gathered together, wherein 
is shewed tlie decaje of England, elo.. Lambeth Library. 

* Latimer's SermoiiB, p. 33, ed. 1SIJ9 ; B. Gilpin's Sermon before Ed. VI. 
p. 33, Gd. I £30. 

' Now-a-daj!^ Batlada from MaauEcrlpls, vol. i,, edited bj F. J. Fumi- 
vall, Ks.)., 18es. 

* Lajs, gnus lands. * Qaise, fashion. 
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as, uatilled lands, and enclosures are terms wliich are 
met with everywhere in connection with these times. In the pre- 
ceding section something has been said upon these topics, oa they are 
BO closely allied that these are generally adduced as the causes of 
decay and depopulation. The fineness of the English wool soon 
attracted buyers, and, as a natural result, its price went up in the 
markets. Landowners and land-holders were not slow to perceive 
the advantc^cs to be gained by converting arable lands into pasture. 
A ready market, and high prices for wool ; little or no attention re- 
quired ; one aheplierd to be kept in place of the many men reqiured 
to grow com — no wonder that it became the rage to enclose lands 
on all sides — that men who were compared to Kimrods, cormorants, 
and plagues, found means to enclose thousands of acres within a 
single fence — that huabaudmen, by trickery or by fraud,' were thrust 
out of their own — that tliey were compelled to jMirt with what little 
they had of this world's goods — that men and women, husbanda and 
wives, orphans and widows, weeping mothers and young children, 
" small in substance, but many in number," were driven from their 
homes without a reating-placo before them. Ho wonder the " poor 
Beely souls " fell to begging or to stealing ; either of which courses 
was almost certain to end at the gallows.' 

By this change in farming, in some parishes where, &om time out 
of mind, two hundred persons hitd lived in comfort, the number was 
diminished, husbandry was not followed, churches were dostroyed, 
Christian people buried, hut unprayed for ; cities and market towns 

3 ruined, and the necessaries of hfe made scarce and dear.* 
Eighteen years later, and the shadows of this picture seem deeper. 

' Lever, quoted bj Mr Fruude {t. 1 12), MclaimB, ' Oh, merciful Lord, what 
■ namber of pour, feeble, blind, halt, lame, Bioklj' — yea, wilh idle vskiIioiuJs 
Bod dissemblixig caitiffs mixed with them — lie aad creep begging io the miry 
streets of LondoD and WesIminBter. It ia the common oustom with covetoiu 
luidbrda tA let their houRlng to decay, that the farmen ihall be fain for bbM 
regard or coin te give up Iheir leases, that they taking the ground into their 
own hands may lum all into paatnro. So now old fathers, poor widowi, and 
joUDg ohitdren lie begging in the flreels.' ' 

f Utopia, p. 11 ; B. Oilpin, p. 33. ' Preamble, T Hen, VUL c. 1. 
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Agfun it is " the lands are put to jinsture, and not to tillage, towns 
and churchea are puUed down, old rents are enhanced, or brought to 
finea so exccsBive that no poor man can meddle therewith. Tha 
prices of corn, cattle, wool, piga, geeae, poultry, eggs, are almost 
doubled, and a marrellous number are unable to provide meat, 
dritdc, and clothes, and are bo discouraged that they fall daily to 
theft, or pitifully die of hunger and cold.' 

But we need not confine oui'selves to Acts of Parliament to show 
the extent of the miseries resulting from sheep-fiirming and cn- 
cloBurea. The ground was " marvellously fruitfud, but in con- 
sequence of the abundance of cattle, and the numerous graziers, a 
third part of it was left uncultivated. Every^vhore a man might see 
parks paled and enclosed, and full of animals of the chase."^ Latimer 
probably understood the question as well aa any man of his day. He 
had risen from the small homestead, and, when standing before the 
King and his Court, the condition of the people was rarely absent 
from hia mind. "If," said he, "the King's honour etandotb in the 
great multitude of people, then these graziers, enclosers, and rent-, 
rearers, are hinderers of the King's honour. For where there were a 
great many of householders and inhabitants, there is now but a shep- 
herd and his dog ; bo they hinder the King's honour."* The statutes 
had failed in the object for which they had been enacted. They 
were good, the meetings and sessions were numerous ; but in the 
end of the matter there came nothing fortli.* The Act against pull- 
ing down farm houses was evaded by repairing one room for the use 
of a shepherd ; a single furrow was driven across a, field to prove 
that it was still under the plough ; the cattle owners, to escape the 
statutes against sheep, held their flocks in the names of their sous oi 
servants ; the high ways and the villages were covered in conae- 
qnence with outcast families who were wholly reduced to beggary.* 

In 1549 the rebellion broke out. How it was suppressed we 
need not say here. In the following year Robert Crowley published 
his IFuy to Wealth, a few words from which will give the wrongs, 
real or fancied, which made men rebeL If, he says, I should demand 

' Preamlile, 23 Hau. VITI. c. 13. ' Polidore Vergil, B. I. p. 5, Caadea Soc. 
B, p. 10. ' Latimer's Bermous p. 41. * Froudo, Hist. v. p. 111. 



BEGGARS AND THIE^'ES. 

of the poor man what he thinis the cause of sedition : 1 "finow ids 
enswer. The great fanners, the graziere, the rich butchers, the men 
of law, the merchants, the gentlemen, the knights, the lords, and I 
cannot toll who. Hen that have no name, beeause they are doeK in 
all things that any gain hangeth upon — men without conscience — 
men utterly devoid of God's I'ear — yea, men that live as if there were 
no God at all ! They would have all in their own hands ; would 
leave nothing for others ; would be alone on the eartli ; men that 
would eat up men. women, and children aiB the causes of sedition. 
They raise our rents, and enclose our commons. Wo cannot stay 
in the country, but we must be their slaves ; anJ to go to the 
cities we have no hope. We must needs fight it out, and die like 
men.' Some hod fought, and had died like men ; and Miles Cover- 
dale, translator of tlie Bible, and future Bishop of Exeter, had 
preached a thanksgiving sermon among their bodies as they lay with 
stiffening limbs, and faces upturned to the stars.* 

Wrong triumphed in the land. The religious houses were sup- 
pressed ; the fountain of charity was dried up ; the country was jn 
the agonies of a change which must work its weal or its woe ; and tho 
poor wept, begged, stole, rebolJed, and died — often " like men." 

i 4. 

" Valiant beggars," " sturdy vagabonds," and thieves were another 
source of trouble to the country, and an evidence of its unprosperous 
condition. Laws had been made, but had failed in their object,' 
but tho failure ia not to be attributed to the " foolish pity of them 
that should have seen the laws executed." * Tho causes of this exces- 
sive number of idle, wandering, houseless poor are to be looked for 
in the wholesale evictions which followed on the introduction of sheep- 
farming, and to tho numbers who returned from tho wars maimed 
and lame.^ The ranks of tho idle and unoccupied were also increased 
from the trains kept by noblemen. When a sert'ont fell ill, he was 
thrust out of doors, because gentlemen preferred an idle servant to n 
sick man. When the master died it frequently happened that tho 
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■ Utopia, p. SL^H 
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heir was imablo or unwilling to Iseep bo great a rotinue as his prede- 
cessor, and then the servants were cast upon the country — some in 
their prime, some post it. Unable or unwilling lo work, they either 
Btarred manfully or played the thieves.' 

When Sir Thomas More wrote (1516), the religious foundations 
mK in a position to do much to relieve the necessities of the poor, and, 
on the whole, they seem to have performed this part of their duty, if 
not with that nice discrimination upon which the charitable peoplo 
of our day pride themselves, yet with a liberality that saved many 
from perishing. Thirty years later, when the Sttpplicnlion of the 
Poor Commont appeared, this tcbdutcb of the destitute had been sud- 
denly taken away. The religious houses had been suppressed, theii 
esbites had been given away or divided, and the small tenants ex- 
pelled irom their holdings to add still more to the idle and the 
vicious. It was thought when Henry turned out the monks, that 
the " poor commons " would be the gainers by the change. " But 
alas, they failed of tlieir expectation, and are now in more penury 
than ever they were." Although the monks got the devotions of the 
charitable, " yet the poor impotent creatures had some relief from 
their scraps, hut now they have nolliing. Then had they hospitals 
and almshouses to be lodged in, bnt now they lie and starve in the 
streets. Then was their number great, but now much greater." In- 
stead of sturdy monks, sturdy extortioners had stepped in, who so 
oppressed the " poor commons" that many thousands who had be- 
fore lived honestly and well, bringing up their children in proGtablo 
employment, were now constrained to beg, borrow, or rob. Their 
children grew up in idleness ; the submissive " to bear wallets," the 
sturdy "to stuff prisons, ond garnish gallows-trees."* 

From this it is clear that the evils under which the poor groaned 
in More's time, were fearfully aggravated when Henry's "hoar 
hairs were a token that nature made haste to absolve the course of 
his life."' The "litthj finger" of the earlier days had grown into 

' Utopia, p. 39. ' Th* Supplicntion of the Poopo Commona, \5k6. 

' BupplicBtion. etc. Henry fferas to havp bnen no exception l« the pre- 
mature tnv]t|;«B vhicb time made niton men nt Ibis prrlod. " In that age life 
muted anil ironed npace. Men were old and wom out at 60. Lewis XIL , 
did not live to oomplBle his 54th year, and was a wreck, not menil; hy tba 
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the " loina " of the later, and tlie " whips " had changed bto " scor- 
pions." Honest households were made followers of less honest 
men's tables. Honest matrona were brought to the needy distaff U> 
gain their bread. Hen children of good hope in the liberal scienc-cs 
were driven out as day labourers, to support their parent*' decrepit 
age and abject poverty. Forward and etubborn children eliook off 
the yoke of obedience, and, after a brief life of wickedness, died the 
death of felons. Modest, chaste, and womanly virgins were compelled 
to single servitude, or to marry perpetual miaerablo poverty — while 
the immodest and the wanton became " Sisteni of the Bank," ' 
finally lying and dying in the streets, full of plagues and full of 
penury.' 

That those who hnd introduced ao much misery and crime should 
Iw energetic in its punishment is no more than might be expected ; 
and we find that hanging was of the commonest occurrence. Though 
twenty were hanged at one time upon a single gallows, and thoagk 
few escaped, yet in every place thieves were plentiful A few thought 
the punishment too severe for men to whom no other means of gain- 
ing a livelihood were open, and suggested employing them in quarries 
and mines, for the sake of giving the criminal work, and saving his 
life ; but by the majority deatli was judged the only cure,* 

5 5. 
The morality of the clergy is a question which it is unnccessair 
to dwell upon hero. Often ua they are mentioned and often as theli 

report □[ bis enemies, but bj bU own admissions to Suffolk and others. Pnnels 
1. diMl Bl 63 ; Maiimilian at GO ; Charles V. at CO. Wulsey, who paaied for 
'an old man brokea witb the MormB of slate,' even before his fall, died at 
65. More remarksble still, Heary VII, whose portraila show indications vt 
extreme age iu the wasted face and neck, the long bony flogers and feehlenca 
of tbeir gnup, died at tbe early age of 52, completely nora out in mjnd and 
body. The iesrlul eiaitement through whicb they had passed told heavilj 
upon them ; like men who had struggled and buffeted for life in a stonuy m, 
and saved it only to drag out a few iteary years on dry land." — LetMi* and 
Tspen, Foreign and Domentio, Henry VIIL, v. 3, p. i, imf*. 

' Bonkside. infamous for its stews. See Latimer's Sermons, p. 81, and 
Bnllada from UanuscripU, I. p. S5, HBte. ' Crowley's Informaclon. 

' Utopia, pp. 37, 48. For further Information see BalUds from MSS., vol. t. 
pa*tim ,- and for the mean* employed by the Protector Somerset, and the rings 
whlob the dates of private persona were to wear on their necks, arms, or leg^ 
•M the same vol, pp. 121—123. See also Froude, BisL t. i^. 68, 69, 
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fiiilmgs are pointed oul, there ia but one reference' to the shocking 
chsigea which have been bo frequently "brought against them. But 
then the Tofercnce is made in such a manner, and received so much 
as a well-known truth, that this absence of specific charges must not 
be taken as a proof that the clergy were free from the faults under 
notice, hut rather as confirmatory of the general opinion concerning 
them. The httle attention bestowed upon the subject in tho Dialogue 
must be held as a sufficient excuse for its being only hinted at hero. 
Those who are anxious to know more may consult Mr Fumivall'a 
Introduction to Ballcvla from Manuscriptt, where they will find a 
mass of evidence collected in support of the charge. 

From Starkey's work wo gather that the Bishops kept trains of 
idle serving-men, thus following the example of the temporal lords ; 
that priests were idle and unprofitable ; that they were too many in 
nomber,* but too few in goodness j that they were selfish, and cared 
only for the wool of the flock ; that they were ignorant,' vicious, and 
superstitious, It is asserted that the admission of priests and friars 
at an early age was an evil ; that celibacy ought to be abolished ; 
that priests and prelates were non-rcaident — all these chargea we can 
have no difficulty in admitting : they were part and parcel of the 
system. 

Latimer was unsparing in his remarks upon the shortcomings 
of bishopB. He declared that ever since they had been made lords 
the plough stood still, no work was done. They hawked, they 
hunted, they carded, they diced ; thus following the example of the 
highest in the realm in practices which descended to the meanest. 



* Your re&lm ia overcharged through the ereat multitncle of chantry 
prieste, Willi priests, eaooug residentiaries in Cathedral churchea, prebendsriex, 
moDlc pensioners, moirow.masa pnestH, unlearned curates, priests of guilili anil 
frfttemitiei, or brotherhoods, riding chaplains, and micb other idle persons, 
[who] are wasters, BiK.ilers, and robbers. — J SuppHtatien to Otir Siirereign 
Lord, fte., lull. 

' Hoay . . . having neither learning nor other godly qoBlities, apt, meet, 
or convenient to be in <piritua! pastors, be now iidmitled to have cure of soula. 
And some such that diii never know what is a Boul, nor yet be able to havo 
nre over one soul, be now admitted to bave charge over a hundred and naoy 
more, to the increase of all ignorance, and all popish bUndnesa. — J. Svppliee- 
tUm to Out Serereign Lnrtt. 
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Thoir neglect of preaching vaa a natural result of their lordly living, 
and their employment in duties which were the proper work of lay- 
mou. If a person were admitted to .view hell, and the devil were to 
show him the uiipteaching prelates who had there found their home, 
he would ace as many as would reach to Culoia — he would aeo no- 
thing but impreaching prelates.^ But Latimer could say a good worJ 
when he deemed that good word deserved ; and one such may litly 
come in here, because it bears witness to certain good qualities which 
Pole undoubtedly possessed. " I never," he says, " remember that 
man [Cardinal Pole] metliinka, but I remember him with a heavy 
heart A witty man, a learned man, a man of a noble house, so in 
iavour that — -if he had tarried in the realm, and would have con- 
formed himself to the king's proceedings, I heard eay, and I believe 
it verily, that he had been Uiahop of York at this day. He would 
have done much good in that part of the realm, for those quarters have 
always hod great need of a learned man and a preaching prelate. A 
thing to be much lamented, that such a man should take such a way."* 
The custom of pluralities was another source of complaint against 
the clergy. In 1529 an Act* was passed to put an end to the abuse 
and remove the scandal, but tbo exceptions made the Act nugatory. 
Spiritual men of the King's Council might keep three livings ; chap- 
lains to the Queen and members of the royal family might keep two 
each. An Archbishop and a Duke might keep six chaplains; a 
Marquis and an Earl might keep five, and each of these chaplains waa 



' SormoDs, p. 114. Compare 

Quevutto, BB he telU his sober tale, 

Aak'd, wbea in Hell, to see tlie rayal jai] : ^H 

Approved their method in aU other tbiaffs, ^^M 

" But where, good lir, do yon canflne j-our kings 7 " ^H 

" There," aaid hia guide — " the group U full in view," ^B 

" lodeed t " replied the Don — *■ there are but few," 

Hia black interpreter the charge difldain'd — 

" Few, tellow T— there are all that ever reign'd." 

C^vpe, .- TabU Hili. 11. M— 101. 
' Bonnons,p. 1S3. It Umoitlikel)-that Pole would have madea "preaching 
prelaw" had his fortune been lo be placed among the clortty of his own countty. 
Ai a matter of fact he wait not ordained a priest until bil elevation to the 
Amhiepifloopal See.— Hi^ifi Liretof thf ArcAbit/i0j>i,iii.iip. 11,310. And, if 
heprsaolied before, his powora aa a preacher seem to have been quite ill 
Ib.BST. ' 21Beu. VIII. o. 13. 
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entitled to retain two benefices ; and bo on, until wo wonder wiiy the 
Act waa passed at alL The clergy were to preach in their parisbea 
at least four times a year, but when the cUaplaii.a had availed them- 
selves of their privileges and the graduates of the Universities bad 
claimed the immunities due to them, nonresidence and neglect of 
pKaching wore still the rule,' and still gave rise to Iha complmnta 
and sarcasms of the people. 

Of the bestowal of church preferment npon the young we neeil 
ouly quote Pole as an example. At seventeen years of age he wua 
nominated to tho prebend of Koscombe, and when he was nineteen to 
that of Gatcombc Secunda, both in the Cathedral of Salisbury ; and at 
tho age of eighteen he received the deanery of Wimbome Minster.' 

But this was not all. It was complained that surveyors, alche- 
mists, ajid goldsmiths received benefices which ought to have been 
given to godly and learned men. Tho Church was charged with en- 
couraging superstition, with advocating the invocation of saints, with 
placing before the works of mercy the giving to churches and images ; 
wiUi teaching that the clergy could not err ; and the story of their 
elevating the blood of a duck to bo honoured instead of the blood 
of Christ, " the winking Eood of BoKley," and the " Holy whore of 
Kent," were cast in their teeth. They were called ravenous wolves ; 
they were accused of selling their congregations, and of caring for 
nothing hut tho yearly rents which were raised from their parishes.^ 



^^^Rf men of religion were a scandal to their profession, men of law 
■were not slow to follow the example. If prelates cajod not who 
sank or swam, so long as theii incomes were sure ; and if ptieeta 
only cared enough for tho flock to eecuro the fleece ; judges and 
tithers connected with the law paid no regard to justice ; lucre and 
favour ruled all ; " matters wore ended as they were friended : " 
causes which might have been concluded in three days occupied as 
many years ; the covetous and greedy minds of Ilia advocates, the 
' cormoranta ' of tho law courts, destroyed all law and all good 
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policy. That the Spiritual Conrta had failed was not to be won- 
dered at. That tfae laws were too numerous, too confused, and ilt 
understood, are subjects upon which nothing need be said. Bat 
that the administration of the law was infamous is a statement whidi 
requires a Uttle consideration. 

The Utopians had but few laws themaelves, and reproveJ other 
nations for the innumerable books of Uws and espoaitions of laws 
which tliey possessed. It was considered contrary to all right and 
justice that men should be bound to laws so numerous that no man 
could read them, and so obscure that no man could understand 
thera. From Utopia all attorneys, proctors, and Serjeants were 
banished, as men who craftily handled matters and disputed with 
subtlety. There every one was allowed to plead his own canM 
before the judge, and to tell him his story instead of t«lling it to hit 
man of law. Thus there were fewer words, and the jadge could 
easily weigh the statements of a man who had not been instracteil 
with deceit.' There can be little doubt but that Sir Thomas Mon u 
was here describing the laws and lawyers of his own time. Earlier 
in his book he introduces a lawyer to ridicde his method of plead- 
ing, but if we smile at the humour of the author, we cease to wonder 
that justice was delayed, and that Wolsey should have to complain 
in open court of the gross ignorance of the legal profession.' 

In conseq^ucnce of the delays and expense of law, clients aban- 
doned their rights, rather than incur the vexation and the cost. 
Perjury, it was said, was permitted in chancery for the sake of g^n, 
and men were tossed from court to court. To prevent appeals one 
writer suggests that none but men of known ability should be 
elevated to the bench, and that appeals should be abolished. The 
courts were too nanrerous, and were " filthily administered." The 
Court of the Marahalsca and the Court of Augmentation were de- 
clared to be standing evidences of the mercy of God, else fire would 
have descended from heaven and destroyed them.* The judges were 

' Utopia, p. 128. 

' Livea o£ the L, Chancellors, i. 506 (2nd cd.). Wolnoy intended to 
found an inBtitutlon b> enoouroga tho xfalematia ■tudf of all braocbea of the 
law. Had hi« fall and deatti been delayed, the " twins of learning" woul^ 
tDoat likely have been increased. ' Mora' Complaint, chap. si. 
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accused pf being drunkards, whoremoiigere, and covetous peraona, 
from whom it was hoptlesa to look for justice. Their partiality, 
tkeii "suppressing the poor," their aiding tho rich for lucre, their 
condemnation of the innocent while allowing the guilty to go free, 
btoiight down the vengeance of God U|ion all places. ' 

Bribery was an accusation commonly brought against tho lawyers. 
Latimer charges them with following assizes and sessions nominally 
to serve the King, but really to gain their own selfish ends. Money 
was heard everywhere among the judges, and many were the devices 
to make bribery wear an honest face, or to screen it from the ob- 
servation of men. If a man were rich, he soon saw the end of liis 
matter ; if poor, he might go home in tears for any help tho judge 
would give him.' The devil was said to be pretty well occupied on 
the bench, inducing judges to bribe, to lay heavy burdens on poor 
men's backs, to make them commit perjury, and to bring into the 
ptac« of judgment all impiety and all imiiuity.* They meddk-il with 
pitch, and wore defiled with it. As pitch pollutes tho hand that 
toQches it, so bribes bring perversion of justite.* "We have seen that 
if a mortal were admitted to the infernal regions, uupreaching pre- 
lates would extend as far as the eye cotdd reoch ; but if tbe samo 
mortal were favoured with a sight of the bribing judges, he would 
see so many tliat there was scarcely room for any others.' The sturdy 
bishop must have been consoled with the thought that they became 
the " Devil's Own " at last. 

Severe remedies were proposed for these evils. One suggested 
that judges and pleaders who received bribes should lose the right 
hand;* and another that they who delayed a suit should pay 
the cosU of both parties ; ' but, while a sense of honour was un- 

' LameDtatiOD of b ChristisD against the City of London, etu., 1S45, 
' Sennone, p. 72. ' Sermoni^ p. 113. 

* SermoQH, p. 161. Bernard Gilpin Bays : And being thas lormenled, anj 
put fiom their right nt home, Ihey (the poor) come to London a grent number, 
as lo a place where juaticH ehould be had, aod there they c»n have none. 
They are suiton to great mea, and cnnnot come to their spei^oh ; tlieir eervanls 

must have hribos, and that no tonalt ones. AH tore brihti Tbe laW' 

jm . . . langh with the mooey which maketh others to weep ; and thus are 
the poor robli^d on every side without redress, and that of such RS KEn to hava 
authority thereto. — Serxwn, lie., pp. 20, .10. ' Bennous^ p. 173. 

* Mors' Complaint, chap, ii, ' See p. 101 of (bis volume. 
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known, these snggertionB for pnnishnient, and these denimciaiions of 
the crimey were of little adTtntage^ The proposal to admit only the 
honest and Tirtnons to practise in the law oooits sounded well, hut 
where were the honest and Tirtnons to he found t and the suggestion 
that only gentlemen haying ** either land, office, or fee to mAinfaun 
themselTes withal," should he admitted, was simply Utopian. 

If such men could have heen found, the chaos of laws might have 
been reduced to order ; the ** subtlety of seijeants " and the liberty 
of judges might liaTe been controlled ; the '* statutes of the kings" 
might haye been r^ulated ; barbarous and tyrannical laws might 
haye been repealed ; and obsolete or harsh and oppressive institutions 
might haye been swept away. But these honest, virtuous^ and 
self-denying men were not then to be found ; and, until they were, 
until the nobility had receiyed, what they so much needed, a moral 
and intellectual education, none of these things could be brought 
about. While men studied rather to bring up good hounds than 
wise heirs, it was scarcely possible that the profession of the law 
should be other than it was — ^infamous. 

§7. 

Living as Pole did in an atmosphere of learning, mixing at 

Oxford before his departure from England, and during bis whole life 

on the Continent, among the most renowned scholars of the day, we 

should naturally expect to find him depicted as anxious to impress 

u|>on his countrymen the advantages of a good education. In this 

, wo are not deceived. He points out that among the principal ill 

customs tolerated in England, was the education of the nobles, who 

were commonly brought up in hunting, hawking, dicing, carding, 

eating, and drinking — ^in short, in all kinds of vain pleasures. 

Severe as are his remarks, there was much truth in what he said. 

The nobles in great numbers grew up without any scholarship 

worthy of the name.^ But the times in which they lived must have 

sharpened their wits in no small degree, else Henry and Elizabeth 

could not have been surrounded by such men as the reader will call 

to mind. 

* liallam, Lit. £uroi)e, i. 2G1, ed. 18C0. 
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The remedies propoaed, viewed in the light of modem times, 
seem reniarkulile. As Latin and Greek were deemed the foundation 
of all good kaming, tlie yoiuig were to spend tliair early years in 
these studies. But, to permit of this, good schools were required. 
Forthei than this, it is recommended that soTcral small schools 
should bo united under one competent master. It was well under- 
stood that three or four small schools, with an income not large 
enough to maintain an elEcient master, must nil he failures. Join 
such schools, allow tlicir endowments to go into one common fund, 
then an " excellent " master could he obtained, and the school would 
flourish. From auch schools the universities were to be replenished. 
Sach scbolara as the mcistei and other learned men appointed aa 
szamiDeis should judge fit for the honour, should go to one of the 
TUUTeTBities, there to be instructed in the liberal sciences, and be 
nude preachers of the doctrine of Christ. 

Xietiming without virtue was hold to be pernicious ; but though 
the studies in gmmmor-schools and univeraities were confused, and 
resulted in a paucity of learned men, morality was altugcthcr de- 
spised. If the universities wore left unreformed, Icaniing would 
faiL Tt is a matter for regret that the methods to bring about this 
Tefomution were deemed to reiiuire one or two more hooks, which 
seem never to have been written. The clergy wore in the eame 
condition as the nobility. They were not brought up in virtue and 
learning, nor were their attainmeuta tested before they were admitted 
to the priesthood, and they could not, except with disadvantage, 
preach that to the people of which they themselves were ignorant. 
Commonly they could only patter over matins and mass, mumbliDg 
words which they did not understand. Alter these things, educate 
your nobles and clergy, and a true commonwealth will follow. 

If Pole held Uiese opinions at the time when this Dialogue was 
written, he had not departed from them when ho came as a Legate 
to his native land. In 1666 appeared the "Reformatio Anglice ex 
Dccretis Roginaldi PoU," in which, among other things, bishops aifl 
exhorted to live soberly, chastely, and jiiously- And, lest their 
moderation should he attributed to avarice, they are advised to use 
the whole of their surplus income in maintaining Christ's poor, in 
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the education of \>oys and yoiuig men, and in otbcr [lious works, 
the Articles ivliich he drew up for the Visitation of his Diocese, but 
which death did not allow liim to hold, the twentieth, " touching; 
lay people," was, " Whether the common schools he well kept, and 
that the school maetera bo diligent in teaching, and be also catliolic 
and men of good uptight judgment, and he examined and approved 
by the ordinaiy," In the " Reformatio," already alluded to, lie 
chatted many ecclesiastical persoi)s with iuToIving themeolvee in 
low and discreditable employments, with neglecting the study of 
learning, and with doing nothing consistent with their order ; and 
decreed that they should apply themselves to study and learning, 
and to do other things suitable to their individual character. Kegu- 
lationa were also made for the greater efficiency of schools attached 
to cathedrals and religious houses.' 

4 8. 

In how far does this hook accurately repreaent the opinions of I 
Polel Starkoy was at one time his intimate friend— do the acta of 
the Cardinal's after life agree with the sentiments espressed berel 
The answer is that, generally speaking, they do. The repudiation of 
Catharine of Arragon, and the matringe with Anno Boleyn, soured 
Pole's whole after life, and made him, who might in his young days 
hare held the highest honours in the State, an outlaw, a rebel, and a 
plotter against his country. Ke ought not to bo blamed for refusing 
the Archbishopric of York. The chance of his marriage with Mary 
may have had something to do with it, but is it not possible that 
his high soul rebelled against the simoniacal acti It cannot be 
doubted that the oficr was mode to buy over Pole's learning and 
influence to the project of the £ing. The offer was not accepted, and 
Pole's continued residence on the continent, where the events of 
England seem lo have reached him often through conspiratore, who 
would colour events which needed no colouring, only tended ta 
widen the breach between him and the King. This will account for 
one difference between Pole's sentiments as depicted by Starkey and 
his feelings as described by himself. In the Dialogue Hcnij i 
' Hook's I.ivos of the Archbiuliops iii. pp. 30(;, 307, i. 



307, 120. ^H 
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spolen of aa a prince whoso " prudence and wisdom " aro " lively 
law anil tnie policy." In the " De Unitate " tho King is compared 
to tbe worat tyrants of antiijuity, even with Lucifer himself. 

Another suhject, in which the reality of after life differed from 
this Dialogue, ia sufficiently marked to call for brief notice. No 
opinioa ia advanced with more persistency than that respecting 
the necessity of giving tho people the services of the Church ia 
their own native tongue. It was ordained to be said in the 
church for the edifying of the people, from which it follows that 
uitber the eemce must be said in English or the people must be 
taught Ldtiu. It was considered not only expedient but necessary, 
that all divine service shotdd be celebrated in English, More than 
this ; the Gospel also ought to he translated. If these things were 
done, if all public and private prayers were put into English, instead 
of heiag the destruction of religion, aa some thought, more fruits of 
the Christian religion would be seen ; and men would do for love 
what human law could not compel them to do, 

Mixing with company which will have to be described hereafter, 
there can be little doubt that at one period these were Pole's real 
opinions ; but when bis life had been embittered by disappointments, 
and when he had seen the lengths to which men went during the 
reign of Edward VI,, not raach surprise need be felt that hia feelings 
on some things became changed. Lupaet is made to say, " Tranalato 
the £ible, and conduct divine service in English, and we shall see 
as many errors liere as there are in Germany — we shall have diversity 
of sects in religion in plenty." The diversities had come. And when 
the Cardinal prepared for hia Visitation, the fifteenth article to be 
inquired of the clergy was, " Whether any of them do say the divine 
Berrice, or do minister the sacraments in the English tongue, contrary 
to the usual order of the Church 1 " This seems to betray an inten- 
tion of prohibiting such practices where they were found to exist. 
But in the question of translating the Scriptures no change is evident. 
In 1555 a legatine council was commenced for the reformation of 
the Church. 'What passed in the council wo do not know. The 
a published in a number of decrees.* Among other works 
' Itefurmatio AugHic, elc. 



ptoposed, a translation of the New Testament was ordered.' In thSX- 
> Pole seems to have remaincil faithful to his early opiniooB. 

Pole may perhaps be classed among the Keformeta of the Church, 
but he Tcmained. to the last a faithful supporter of the papal su- 
promacy — he never aeema to have doubted on that head. " Ta es 
Pdrua" was ever heforo him. But in other respecte ho was a re- 
former. ITie doctrine of jnatification by faith was received by him 
in its entirety. Of Luther he is made to speak with moderation. 
Henry abhorred Luther, and it would have been rash in Starkcy to 
have said more than he has said ; but from other sonrccs, from 
Pole's employment by Paid III. as one of the Cardinals and prelnt«ia 
appointed to confer upon a reformation of the Church, and the 
Conciliitm de emeiidttuda ceelenia, we leum what his o]>inions were. 
After this he was appointed to the Council of Trent, which gave a 
death-hlow to all hopes of reform, and flrom Jt Pole withdrew as soon 
aa he could. 

His companions, hia friends, on.. the Continent, v&k always 
among the most saint-like and the best. I^o narrow-minded bigot, 
no immoral man, over seems to have found favour with Pole. The 
Court of Loo X WOB at once profiigat«, polite, and learned, but of 
religion there seems to have heon the smallest amount While the 
common people were sunk in heathenish euperalitions, a tendency 
opposed to religion was observable in the higher classes, and ono 
could not be considered accomplished who hod no trace of heterodoxy 
in his opinions of Christianity.' From Buch unpromising elements 
rose the Oratory of Divine Love, a society which bound its members 
to morahty of lifo and a lietter observance of divine worship. 
" When Rome was sacked, whon Florence hod become a deaiwtism, 
when Milan was a battle-field," Venice became the homo of many 
distinguished men,^ Whether Polo Joined the Oratory of Divine 
Love does not appear, — ha certainly became intimate with some of 
its illustrious members during his visits. from Padua to Venice. 

Bemho, famous in Italian as well as in Latin literature ; Caiaffa, 
hard, passionate, and inexorable, now a reformer, but afterwords, aa 
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Paul IV., Pole's persecutor nod tormentor ; Grogorio Corteae, tha 
patristic stholar ; Priuli, Pole's attached friend during twenty-aix 
yeafs ; Marco of Paduo, noted for his profound piety ; Contarina, 
who was ignorant of nothing that man could discover, who wanted 
nothing that God has revealed to man, and who laboured earnestly 
to bring peace to tho Church ; Lampridio, the philologist ; Beccatelli, 
Pole's secretary and hiogmpher; Dudithiua, hia translator; Peter 
Martyr, the Protestant leader, and sometime Oxford Professor of 
Divinity ;— theao were some of tho more important men among whom 
Pole was received as a friend. All believers in the doctrine of justi- 
fication hy faith, all impreased with the ahaolute need of a reforma- 
tion in tho Church, they only differed in the matter of the supremacy. 
But when the Trontine Council had defined certain doctrines, then 
their relation towards each other was altered. 

Of the angelic Vittoria Colonnn ; of Giovanni Matteo Gibcrti ; 
of Giovanni Morone, imprisoned and esamineil before the Inquisi- 
tion ; of Marco Antonio Flaminio, whoae worka were prohibited ia 
the Index Expurgatoriua of Paul IV, ; of Pietro Caraasecchi, who 
died a martyr, nothing need bo said here. Pole was the friend of all, 
and it will cause little surprise that a man who had been on intimate 
terms with these, should, when the opportunity offered, bo accused. 
OB a heretic. Such waa the fate of Polo. At the end of 1549, when 
there was a probability of hia elevatioa to the papacy. Cardinal 
Caraffa based a charge of heresy against him on account of hia 
leniency to the Lutherans. When Julius HI. was elected, this 
charge was withdrawn, but in 1557, when Polo was Archbishop of 
Canterbnry, the charge was revived, and he was summoned before 
the Inquisition to tiear himself or be condemned. Political events 
occurred to distract the attention of the Pope, and Pole did not 
appear to answer the charge ; but it was not withdrawn : the citation 
waa never revoked, and Pole died a reputed heretic' 

In the Dialogue the right to depoao a tyrant is clearly asserted ; 
in the " De Unitate " the right to rebel ia fre<iuently affirmed, and if 
the King will not listen to the remonstrances of the people, he him- 
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self should be deposed. Further, it is maintained that, in conferring 
tlie crown, the people reBerved to themselves the right to depose the 
elected monarch, if he violated the constitution or encruachwl upon 
the rights of the subject.' There are other points of agreement 
which need only to be mentioned. la the Dialogue Pole is made to 
advocate the appointment of abbots and priors for three years only. 
When he became Archbishop of Canterbury, and vras restoring the 
old religion, the Benedictines were again placet! in possession of 
"Westminster Abbey, and I'eckenham was appointed abbot for three 
years. Here ho woidd have the incomes of bishops divided into 
four parts : (1) to rebuild ruined temples and churches ; (2) to 
maintain poor youths in study ; (3) to be given to poor maids and 
others ; (4) to maintain the bishop and his household. lu the 
" Decrees," issued by him,'^ he recommcnd.t a similar course to the 
bishops — expenses of themselves aud dependents, expenses to meet 
the burdens of the Church, the rearing up and nurture of Christ's 
pooFj and the education of youth. 

Tlie following words might almost have been copied from the 
Dialogue : — " He [Pole] ia accustomed to say that he must bo 
prudent, and wait for a suitable opportunity. Tliis sounds we]I ; 
but the favourable time and opportunity will never come, now that 
so many people seek in such various ways to deny the benefits and 
glory of Christ. When will he declare himself I" ° Compare these 
expressions with, " They who without regard of time and place will 
set themselves to handle matters of State, may be compared," etc. (p. 
23). " To attempt the handling of matters of State, without regard 
of time or place, seems to me great madness and folly" (p. 23). 
" Whenever tUe prince shall call me, I shall be ready ; but I must 
tarry my time — I will tarry my time" (p. 214). Lupset is wisely 
made to say, " Some men so curiously and narrowly ponder lim« 
and place, that in all their lives they neither find time nor jilace" 
{p. 23). And BO it was with Pole. 
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a to have remained faithful to what is hero put into hia 



I hn^e thus touched upon what seem tlio chief points of this 
hook. The others must be left to the reader's own curinaity. The 
dry discuaedon on perfection, on the opinions of ancient philosophers, 
the dignity of man, the hherty of the will, the good of individuals, 
the origin of civil life and forraa of gnvemment, and other matters of 
a simiiar kind, is not very interesting, and the reader may skip the 
first two chftptera of the Dialogue without loss. 

The MS. from wliich this work has been edited was discovered 
by the Rev. Professor Brewer, In the Record Office. I have not 
seen it. It was copied for me by Mr W. Morris Wood, and all the 
difficult passages carefully examined by Mr E. Brock. To these 
gentlemen and to Mr Jumivall my best thanks arc due. 

The language is more awkward in appearance than difficult to 
rejid. As a rule, the i/'s in the middle of a word may be taken for fs, 
and those in the last syllable of words may be ignored. 

The old punctuation, and the aentencea, so long and so involved, 
rendered it at times difficult to catch the author's precise meaning, 
I have repunctuated the book throughout, and, to make it more 
readable, I have abortened the sentences considerably. I have also 
adopted a uniform use of capitals. In tho MS. no rule whatever ia 
followed, . 

The abstract which follows gives, in modem English, the most 
interesting points of the hook, and it will, it is hoped, prove of some 
benefit to the general reader. 

J. M. COWPEK, 
Dai-imjlon Hill, 
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LuFSBT having known and been familiar witli Pole for a long 
time, bos ilesireil to cominuno witli him, and ia glad that at last he 
haa found him at leisure at Bisham, where the memory of his an- 
cestors may perchance move him to the piu-poBe which Lwpset has in 
view. Pole owns that he haa leisure, and inquires what it is which 
makes Lupset so eanieet. 

Lupsct answers (p. 2, par. 3) tliat the matter is great, and con- 
cerns the whole order of Pole's life. He has often wondered tbat 
Pole, after ao many yearn of study spent abroad, and with such ex- 
perience of mankind, has not applied himself earnestly to politics, 
that his friends and countrymen might at lost receive the benefit of 
this learning and experience. All men are bom to communicate to 
others the gifts which they themselves have received ; Plato, Lycur- 
gus, and Solon need not bo mentioned as men who influenced cities, 
countries, and nations fur good. A man who is so infatuated with 
the ploaaure of bis own studios, that he entiri-ly neglects the semce 
of his country, is greatly to blame, and is censured as one who 
regards not the duties to which he is bound by nature. Of this dis- 
n^ord of duty many men accuse Polo, telling him that, since he haa 
been so carefully brought up by his country, he ought now to devote 
hiiuself to advancing tlie good of the nation. To this he is as much 
bound as the child is to maintain bis father who, by eickness and age, 
is unable to support himself. Pole, drowned in the pleasure of letters 
and private studies, gives no ear to his country, which earnestly calls 
to him for eome aid. Lupset urges him to wake out of this dream ; 
to remember his country ; to look to his friends, and to consider the 
duties which be is hound to fultiL 

Pole owns Lupaet's purpose is good, and that it is no small 
matter of which he has been speaking. It is, ho saya, a gooil Oiing 
and a noble mrtm to help one's eoimlnj and friends, but Lupaet 
must romembor the common saying, " He > 
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^JHhgniW 'WHS Echolai' ; nor never good captain that never woa 

^aflBH3Bdhe tbinkait bettor to Icam to rule himself before attempt- 
'll^W'KBVeiu others. He never heard of a mariner ubie to govern a 
great ship who could not first manage a little boat ; and ao, when he 
has liad aufBcient experience in ruling himself, and can, in the 
opinion of othere, do that woll, then lie may not refuse to conaidor 
the necJa of his country, and endeavour to rule othora. Still he 
thinks there is much doubt in the view taken bj Lupaet. He will 
bo glad to do his beat, and follow that in whicli consists the perfec- 
tion of man ; but whether this perfection hes in active life and the 
administering of the affaire of the country, or whether it lies in con- 
templation and knowledge, he is not at ail sure. The perfection of 
mau is to be found ia his mind — in reason and intelligence ; and the 
knowledge of God and of Xaturo should bo tho end of man's life. 
Consequently ancient philosophers forsook the meddling with the 
aflairs of the State and devoted themselves to atudy. It eeemed better 
to them to know the secrets of K^aturo than to understand the order 
and rule of cities and towns ; better to know tho laws which Nature 
haa planted in the heart of man, than the laws which have been de- 
vised by the wit of man. Therefore, granting him to be competent to 
interfere in politics, he doubta whether it were best to do bo or not. 

Lupset (p. 5, par. 5) says no man doubta his ability, and Pole's 
talking of his inability is only an excuse. He is surprised that Pole 
should refer to ancient philosophers after ao many years of study itt 
the school of Aristotle, who clearly teaches that man's perfection 
stands in active and contemplative life united ; one is the end of the 
other. This may be aeen hy common experience ; all endeavours in 
mattere of the commonwealth have for their end the quietness and 
tranquillity of tie people ; and to this end every honest man ought to 
look when he undertakes alfaira of State. Pirst he should make him- 
self perfect, and then communicate thia perfection to others. Virtue 
that is not published for the good of others is of httle avail ; it ia liks 
treasure confined in coffers. All gifts of God and Hature must bo 
applied to tho common profit ; by doing thus man follows the nature 

^.fiC Gtxl, who gives to every creature a part of His goodness. 

^H It is not enough for a man to get knowledge and virtue as the 
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old philosophers did, taking no pleasure ia anj-thing else, and Aa^ 
spising the politic lifu of man. A man must study to cunmiunjcate 
his virtues to others — this ia the end of civil life and the true ad- 
ministration of the commonwealth. This the ancient philosophers 
avoided, ever dulighting in their own private studies. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Lupset will not affirm that the; did nothing in thus abstain- 
ing from public affairs. Perhajia they found themselves unlit, i>er- 
haps they were learning first to rule themselves. Ilowever this may 
have been, they were deceived. Learning and a knowledge of man's 
nature may be very pleasant, hut they are not to be preferred to 
justice and policy. Who would not, if he might know all the eecrela 
of Nature, leave all to help his country hj prudence and policy I 

That which ia best is not of all men at all times to be followed. 
A sick man had better seek health for himself than study to procure 
good for Ilia country. Aristotle says it is bttter for a man in poverty 
to study to get riches than philosophy ; and yet philosophy of itself 
is to be preferred to riches. And although high philosophy is a 
greater perfection of the mind, yet the interfering with matters of tli« 
commonwealth is more necessary, and ought ever to be chosen first, 
as the chief means by which we attain to the other. All prudence 
and jwlicy tend to bring the country to quietness and civility ; that 
each man, and so the whole, may at last attain to that perfection 
which is due to the dignity of mankind. As the body is most perfect 
when it can beget its like, so the mind is most perfect when it com- 
municates its virtues to the benefit of others. Then is it most like to 
the nature of God, whose infinito vu'tue is most perceived in tliat He 
commimicates His goodnesa to all Hi« creatures. And so it is not to 
be doubted that the ancient philosophers who avoided public life 
were as greatly to be blamed as those who evadeil their duty. Thus, 
continues Lupset, if you will follow these philosophers, you will not 
follow that which you most desire ; that is to say, the beat kind of 
life, and that which is most suited to the nature of man. 

Pole (p. 8, par. 6) says Lnpaet has well satisfied his doubts, hut 
inasmuch as what he has advanced is founded on what may be uuu- 
HJdered doubtful grounds, he has hrouglit him into another uncer- 
tainty. Man ia bom, Lupset has Buid, to civil and pohtic life, but 
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^^ale it seems jupt the contrary ; for if to live under a princo or coun- 
cil in cities and towns is politic order and civil life, it seeins plain 
man was not bom thereto, in that he lived many years without any 
such polity. And further, during this time he lived more virtuoiialy 
and more according to the dignity of hia nature than he now does in 
politic order and civility. Even in our own days we nee men who 
live out of cities and towns and have fewest lawa to govern them, live 
better lives than those do who reside in goodly cities and are govern- 
ed by many laws. In great cities are moat vice, most subtlety and 
craft ; and in the country most virtue and simplicity. In cities and 
towns yon may see what adultery, murder, vice, usury, cmft, and 
deceit ; what gluttony and pleasure there are, in con.wquouce of the 
society of men. In the country these arc avoided, because men do 
not live together after the " civility " advocated by Lupset. Pole 
concludes that, if this is civil life, it seems to hini man was not bom 
thereto, but rather to live in the wild forest, as men are said to have 
lived in the golden age. 

Lapset complains that Pole has misunderstood him ; this is not 
the civil life he meant "What lie intended by civil Ufa was the 
living together in good order, one ever ready to do good to another, 
and all conspiring together, as it were, in virtue and honesty. This 
is the true civil life. If men so abuse the society of mon in cities and 
towns, wo may not cast them down, driving the inhabitants to live 
in the forest as men did before. The fault is neither in cities nor in 
Ia.w3, but it is in the malice of man, who abuses what was given to 
him for his good, and turns it to his own de^tniction, as he does with 
almost everything that God and Nature have given him. He abust-a 
his health, strength, and beauty ; hia wit, learning, and policy ; his 
meat and drink ; and, iu short, almost everything. Yet these things 
are not to be cast away, nor to bo taken from the use of man. The 
society of man is not to 1>e accused as the cause of these disorders, 
but rather such great, wise, and politic men as flee from office and 
authority, by whose wisdom men might be kept in order. These men 
are to be blamed ; for as mon at the £rst were won from rudeness to 
civil life by the persuasion of wise men, bo by like wisdom they can 
be kept therein. Therefore, concludes Lupaet, you, Master Pole, had 



better apply your mind to restore this civil order, and to r 
thia virtuous life in cities and towns. 

Pole Bays {p. 10, par. 8) he won't cavil, but Lupset must hear 
him doubt yet a Lttle further. The assertion that civil life is a con- 
Bpiracy together in virtue and honesty, not only places the matter in 
greater doubt, but brings all into uncertainty and confusion. The 
Turk will say his life ia most natural and politic. The Saracen, that 
hie agrees best with man 'a dignity. The Jew will affirm his law to 
be above all other laws, as received from God's ovra mouth ; and the 
Christian believes hia law and religion most agreeable to reason and 
nature, as being confirmed by the Divinity of God. Thua it ecems 
all standa in the judgment and opinion of man, and no one, by Lup- 
aet'a definition, can certainly aflirm what ia politic and civil life. 

Lupset says this is a cause of no small doubt among some, because 
there are men who hold that the only difference between virtue and 
vice reete in opinion only. lie will try to prove that virtue stands 
by nature, and then will try to show Low the contrary opinion came 
into men's minds, Man, he says, excels all other creatures in dignity, 
and ia set by Providence to rule all things in the earth. The old 
philosophers called him on earthly god, and lord of all other beasts 
and creatures, CTery one of which is subdued to Ms use. Then con- 
sider his works, the cities, castles, and towns which he has built ; 
the laws, statutes, and ordinances which he Jias dei-ised ; the arts and 
crafts which he has invented ; the labour he has bestowed upon the 
earth to make it yield fruits for his sustenance : all these show man'a 
dignity and prove his nature to be divine. And as he excels in dig- 
nity, 80 hie virtues correspond. Tliey are established by nature, and 
are common to all mankind, as are equity and justice, temperance and 
courage. N'ature also inclines man to live in uivU order, and bu 
rooted in him a reverence to God, whereby He is honoured aa the 
Governor and Kuler of the world. These and otlier virtues are 
planted in the heart of roan by Nature, and are not conceived by any 
vain opinion. And although some nations do live as though they 
had forgotten their natural dignity, yet few or none of them there are 
who do not consider that they luve fallen from their original excel- 
lency, and ever strive against their manner of living. Thia rule i> 
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" the luuTersol and true law of nature," and is common to aU 
nations. 

But here Lupset goes on to note (p. 1 5, par. 9) that Nature, as iu 
80 many other things, requires the diligent aid of man in these 
virtuea and this natural law, else will they soon become corrupt. 
There ar« so many daugcra to them that, esccpt there is some good 
provision for their culture, they tan never bring man to perfection. 
Wherefore all nations have certain customs and laws for the mainten- 
anc« and advancement of these virtues. These caatoma and laws are 
loiown as civil law. Civil low is far different from the universal law 
of nature in that it varies in every country and almost in every city 
and town. It rests wholly in the consent of man, and changes 
according to time and place. The law of natui-e is unchangeable. It 
is the foundation of civil law, which must ever he referred to it. 
Civil law is but a means to bring man into obedience to the law of 
nature, from which all spring, as brooks and rivers from fountains and 
wells. 

To be obedient to the civil law, so long as it is not contrary to 
the laws of God and Nature, is always a virtue ; hut to it all men are 
not bound. With us it is estoemed a virtue to abstain from flesh on 
a Friday, but the Turks take no notice of such a custom. With ua 
it is a virtue for priesta to live chaste ; with the Greeks It was not. 
And so in many other customs it is evident that to he obedient to 
the laws is a certain virtue, but that kind of virtue which rests en- 
tirely in the opinion of man. So it is plain that virtue stands partly 
ia nature and partly in opinion, and not in opinion only. Those who 
alErm the contrary do not comprehend the order of Nature ; they 
cannot conceive the dignity of man ; they do not discern the power 
of natural law. 

Thus, continue« Lupset (p. 18, par. 9), you have heard my opinion 
of the cause of these errors. They who maintain that there is no dif- 
ference between virtue and vice^ except opinion only, measuring 
man's dignity by his deeds, and seeing he so commoidy follows vice, 
aflinn that there is no virtue, hut that men agree to call that virtua 
which b not virtue at all. This is as much oa to say that by nature 
there is no virtue hccauao moat men follow vice. ITiey do not con- 
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eider the frailty of man, liis negligence, liia ill education; but of 
the effect they judge all to atand in the opinion of man. And, 
Blthough different nations differ in policy, each judging its own to be 
best, yet in those tilings which naturally pertain to man's dignity 
they agree. All think God should be honoured ; all are bouod 
to aid one another ; all find it convenient to live in civil life. How- 
ever civil laws may differ, bo long as men keep this natural L»w, bo 
long tliey live well, and will, in the end, bo saved. This is the 
opinion of some wise men, but we may safely leave it to the secret 
judgment of God. Tlie diversity of sects and laws need not trouble 
na, it most likely belongs to the nature of man, as much as doe-s di- 
versity of language. Notwithstanding this diversity, civil life may 
be defined as "a politic order of a multitude, conspiring together in 
virtue and honesty," to which man is ordained. This is the end of 
man's life ; to this every man ought to refer his thoughts and deeds ; 
every man ought to aid this, and endeavour to set it forth. 

Pole answers (p. 21, par. 10) that he never had any doubt of the 
matter which Lupsot has been urging, but it has pleased him to hoar 
the same so confirmed that no man may call it in question. If it is 
good to help one, it is much better to help many ; fur a man in 
so doing approaches nearest to the nature of God. Lot it be ogroeJ 
that every man ought to advance the good of the commonwealth, yet 
there is another thing to be considered : at some times and in uertoin 
places this is not to be attempted by a wise man ; as in time of ty- 
ranny, or where rulers are only intent on private gain. Among such 
a wise man's counsel would be laughed at. In such cases it is no 
■wonder that wise men have abstained from interfering. Some by at- 
tempting to do good have been exiled, some imprisoned, and some 
put to death. If Plato had found a noble prince in Sicily he would 
have shown greater fruits of his wisdom. If Tully had not lived 
during the civil war between Ctesar and Pompey, Rome would have 
piufitcd more by him. If Seneca had lived under Trajan, instead of 
under Nero, his virtues would have been otherwise esteemed. So it 
ia evident virtue cannot always show its light. Plutarch comparw 
such as will not regard time and place, to men who being in the iliy 
and seeing others in the rain, must needs go out and get wet them- 
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^B^ without doing any good to anybody. Those who ran to courts, 
^Ktie every man speaks of tlie conunoawealth in order to obtain 
^HHething for himself, are Boon corrupted with the aame opinions. 
w is haitl to be daily among thieves without becoming a thief. Evety 
man, for the most part, becomes tike those with whom he associates. 
"Wherefore to attempt to handle matters of State without regard 
of time and place ia mndnesa and foUy. 

Lupset thinks there is some truth in this, but so much regard to 
time and place is not needed as some seem to judge. So carefully 
they consider time and place that in aU their lives they find neither 
the one nor the other. This is frantic folly, and has caused the de- 
struction of many commonwealths. It has caused much tyranny, 
which might have been avoided if wise men had left such foolish respect 
for time aud place. There can be no douht that in our time we have 
a most wise prince, whose one aim is the good of his country, and 
that now is Pole's time to promote his country's good. 

Pole says he is bound now, and promises to allow no occasion for 
helping the State to pass hy. And now, because such a noble princo 
is on the throne, and the time is ripe, and he has leisure, he will de- 
vise something touching the order of the commonwealth, more especi- 
ally as Parhament is now assembled. He proposes (p. 25, par. 14) 
to discuss (1) What is the true commoniceallh, in what it conBists, 
aud when it most flourishes. (3) To examine into the decay of our 
eoKntry, with it« fatJt^ and digurdera. (3) To device a remedy for 
tibii decay. 

Xflpaet agrees, but warns Pole to beware of Plato's example, 
whow order of commonwealth is but a dream which can never 
b» liroiight to effect. 



CQAPTEK II. 

PoiA commences by urging Lupset to bo carefully attentive, and to 
expreea his mind freely wherever ho ttdnks the arguments used are 
weak ; ho also bids him doubt, because doubting brings the truth to 
light. Ho thinks that if men knew for certain what the common- 
wealth is they would not neglect it ns they do ; for now every man 
has it in his mouth, hut few have it in their hearts. Tliis evidently 



comes of falao opioiou, becaudo tiii man williiigly liuiis 
Tliia he tnisU to make cJiuU'. 

Lupsct questions tlie tnith of what Socrates says about ignoruice 
liemg the source of all vice, Eind wishes to uxaniine this assertion. It 
is commoiily eaid that those who do wrong do eo against their own 
conscience. Every man knows he shoidd be virtaous, yet men ars 
not virtuous; imd every man knows ho should study the public 
good, yet every one seeks his own piulit. Hence it api>ears vice 
should be attributed to malice rather than to ignorance. Besides, we 
cannot have fi'ee-mll without a knowledge of good and evil. 

Pole says this seems to be a controversy not only between the 
common jieople and the leai'ned, but also between Ariatotfe tud 
Plato ; but the controverey is more one of words than anything else, 
Aristotle says the mind at iii'st is like a clean tablet, ready to receive 
any impi-essions. At first it has no knowledge of truth, but afUr- 
waiila by experience and learning the will is formed. If tbe will be 
persuaded that gooil is ill, and ill good, it will choose the ill and 
leave the good. But if tbe opinion is confirmed with right reason 
it will clioose the good ; if it be weak it will choose the iU. Socntea 
was wont to say if tha mind wei* instructed with sure knowledge it 
would never err. Aristotle says that tbey who have this opinion erf 
gooil,iu however alight a degree, always feel " a grudge of conscience " 
when they do wrong. But Plato calls this wavering knowlcdga 
ignomncp. TTiere is nothing in the controveraj" between them hot 
words only. If man had a sure knowleclge of good he would nam 
leave it. If the reason bo commonly blinded with any penniaaicHi, it 
is hard to i-esist it ; and on this account men take away the Hbw^ 
of the will, and say it is driven by strong opinion to do this or tiut; 
but without doubt, instruction and wise coimsol may bring the Trill 
out of captivity. But pleasure and profit so blind reason, that it is 
hard to overcome a wrong porsuasion. This is the cause of tlis 
destruction of all commonwealths, when every man, blinded by 
pleasure or profit, leaves the best and takes the worst Pole con- 
cludes that Socrates is right, and that ignoranet? is the fountain of aQ 
ill, vice, and misery, in public as well as in private life. 

Lupsct thinks that, if this is true, men are not so much to 
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If tliey knew bettur tliey would do better. But Pole (p. 31, par, 5) 
di_'nio3 it. IgDonmca does not excuse errors of life, but rather makes 
a man more worthy of puaiHliment. " Ho that kiUa a man drunk, 
sober hIiaII be haiige<l." A man is himself the cause of this ignor- 
ance, because if he had listened to the ^180 and prudent he would 
not have been bo led by it, Lupaet hero aaks to return to their pur- 
pose, that they may the easier avoid this ignorance, this fountain 
of all JU. 

Pole t^p-ees, and saya that the prosperity of the individual and 
(he prosperity of a country rest in the same thing ; and if we can 
lint) out what that thing is, we can ascertain what is that Tfhich in 
every city or country we call the true curnmon wealth. Lupset sees a 
doobt here. If the common good rise from the individual good, then 
every man should strive to advance the individual good ; and bo that 
which just before has been said to be the destruction of the comnion- 
weftlth must by this reasoning promote its prosperity, 

Pole (p. 33, par. 9) denies this, and says the two agree very well 
— over much regard of private gain ever destroys the common, just 
as a moderate regard to the one will promote the other. If every 
man woold cure one we should have a true commonwealth. But 
now, when so many are blindeil with the love of themsclvee, it is 
necessary for those who have any regard for the public good to correct 
this inordinate self-love, just as physicians have to attend on those 
vho give themselves to mordinate diet. If men were temperate, 
physicians would not be needed. jMany things are necessary to the 
tmsU-being of every man, bnt only three need be mentioned; in 
Tiianltli^ strength, and beauty "stands the first point required to the 
weal of every particular roan." The second point of man's well- 
being is riches, for without riches he will be troubled with infinite 
cores and miserable thoughts. And to riches mnst be added children 
and fiiends. The third and most important point is " the natural 
honesty and virtue of the mind." If a man have health and riches, 
be is counted happy, though lie never even dream of virtue. But 
the virlaes of the mind surpass all bodily virtues and all worldly 
tr«aaure. Of what use are health, strength, and riches to a man who 
cannot use them I To such they are destruction. Health is to be 
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Blmlied for the mind's sake. Eiches nro to eatisfj' biiJily wants, ani 
to help the needy and the misemhle. Bat Tirlue abne can show the 
right use of both health and riches, and it ia the cLiff point of aU. 
Then religion must be added, and the man who is in posaeesion of 
health, strength, beauty, riches, and religion, is in a prospemns slate. 
Lupset (p. 39, par. 12) saya Pole has spoken well, but he foars 
that if the pruspority and happiness of man rest in these things. Lot 
few are prosperouB, few happy. A man mny be as perfect as St Paul, 
jet if ho iall into sickness or poverty he is not in a prosperous con- 
dition. Besides, it is oontrury to the opinion of wise men, who have 
ever held that virtue keej>9 a man from misery and places him in 
felicity. And to this agree thu doctrine and practice of Christ, who 
called them blessed who were in adversity, and cbose Ilia discijJo 
from the simple and poor. Pole confesses that these remarks aw 
to the purpose, and promises not to let them pass unexamined. Soie4 
say man consists of soul only, and that it ia this whereby he is man 
and not a beasL Others say he is made up of the union of body 
and soul, and this he thinks is correct. Felicity in the highest 
degree can only spring from virtue and worldly prosperity ; becauso 
then man is without any impediment of hotly or mind ; for tliese 
should flourish together. It cannot be doubted that a man confirmed 
by perfect and sure ho]>e may attain to the happiness of the world 
to come, though troubled with adversity here. But becanso woridly 
prosperity is so full of peril it is commonly said it is liard to have 
heaven here and hereafter. Christ said they who have their liearta 
fixed on the love of riches, and they who are drowned in pleasures 
may attain to the life to come ; but He does not exclude the upright 
in mind. Some, perceiving their own weakness, retire from the 
world altogether, and it is not amiss of them ; b«t thoy are like 
mariners who never leave the haven for fear of storms. He who in 
dangerous prosperity governs his mind well and keeps it upright, is 
more perfect and deserves more praise than he who runs into a 
religious house. To return : though a man troubled with ndveraity 
may by patience attain heaven, and as riehes do not exclude him, the 
most prosperous state is that where virluo and woridly prosperity ate 
combined. To this Lupset agrees, hut asks whether there can be 
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degrees of felicity I He cannot see how tbi/y who have virtue and 
worldly prosperiiy can be happier than those who have virtue alone, 

Pole's reply (p. 45, par. 15) to this is, if man he the soul only, 
then virtue alone gives liim high felicity ; if he be aoul and body it 
docs not. But many other things are required by reason whereof 
felicity admits of degrees. Lujiaet agreeing, Pole goes on to compare 
the State to a man. The people are the body ; civil order and law 
the soul. The gcwjd of every country arises from thtee things : 
(1) From the number of people j if they be too many or too few 
there ie poverty. The population must be suited to the pUee, They 
must also be healthy and strong ; and a man's body is strong when 
every part does ite duty quickly and weU. The king may bo 
pared to the heart ; officers appointed by princes to the head, eyes,' 
ears, and other senses ; craftsmen and warriors to the hands 
plowmen to the feet. And all these must be in due proportion 
else will there be di/formity, (2) There must bo friends, riches, 
and abundance of necuasariea, I'overty is the mother of envy, 
malice, dissension, and many other mischiefs. The country must 
also have friends among those living near. (3) There must be 
good laws put into elTect by the rulers. Without these all other 
advantages are of no avail ; necessaries and people are useless if the 
latter will not obey order — they will only be abused to the destruo- 
tion of tlie commonwealth. 

Xupset here (p. 51, par. SO) asks Pole to define what he means 
by " policy," " civil orJur," and " politic rule," terms which have 
been often used. Polo promises to satisfy him on these points. 
There was a time when man had no cities, no religion, but wandered 
abroad in fields and woods like the beasts. So ho continued till 
certain men of wit and policy, with eloquence and philosophy, con- 
sidering his nature and dignity, persuaded bini to forsake his rude- 
ness and foUow onler and civil life, building cities in which ha 
might defend himself from wild beasts. Then ordinances and laws 
were devised, rude and imperfect like the people themselves, but 
improving as time went on. There were various kinds of govem- 
ntent, some by a king, some by a council, and some by the whole 
body of the people, as was found suitable. The form of government 
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ia immaterial so long as they who are in authority stndy to promote 
. the puMic good. But when they look to their own pleasure nnJ 
profit this good order is turned into tymnny, there is no politic rule, 
no civil order. The end of all politic nile is to induce people to live 
virtuouHly. Without these- — civil order and politic rule — there can 
bo DO true commonwealth ; for as in man there only are cjnietiiesa 
and felicity where mind and tody agree, bo in a country there only 
can be perfect civility where all the parts agree, each doing his duty ; 
nilora administering justice, people yielding all humble service. 
Thus when each docs his duty, all may attain a high felicity. Aa 
the health of a man (p. 57, par. 21) stands not in the health of 
one member but of all, so a true commonwealth does not stand ia 
the proapcrity of one part but in all the parts together. Where the 
prince is chosen by free election, that ia deemed by some to 1>o the 
best form of government Increuso of population and multitude of 
cities and towns are sure sigtis of proajwrity ; and where these are 
Been we may rest assured there is a true commonwealth. 

Lupsct {j}. 59, par. 22) exi>resse8 himaelf satiBlied with the 
esplanatioQ given, but regrets it because hitherto ho hoe thought 
Chriatendom has had in it a true commonwealth. Now he pcrccivi* 
it laclcB many things. Ho tlduks much depends on fortune. Pole 
Btiya that although the state of Christendom is not perfect, it ia the 
best that haa been or ever shall he cstahliehed ; it ia the nearest to 
perfection and most couvenicnt to man, and tends towards the 
attainment of everlasting life. He thinks much dejiends upon 
fortune, which has gri-jit power in all worldly affairs; for who does 
not aeo how rifhes and health, authority and dignity, are rendered 
uncertain by fortune 1 Tct the happiness of a country docs not 
aheolntely depend upon it It is no imperfection to a man or to 
a commonwealth that many outward things are often a)t«T«d by 
fortune. 

Lupact does not like to see such power given to fortune, bat Pole 
says it can no more deprive a man of happiness than clouds can prevent 
the shining of the sun, A man may suffer from adversity here, yet 
if he live virtnoualy and honestly, God will give him felicity here- 
after. Gut atill he thinka man cannot have the liigheat felicity if bo 
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c ■worldly prosperity. Lupset is comfurted (p. 04, pur. 28) by 
lieormg FoIq coufcas that all men may gel to heaven at last. Pole 
says he has no doiiljt ahnut it, and that he diflers in thie from the 
" common sort of men." We must regard the future life as well as 
the pxesentj and use our prosperity welL Pole concludes by repeat- 
ing macb that be has said before, that public good should be in a 
man's heart aa vrell as in his mouth ; that it should be the end of all 
his thoughts ; that as a mariner who brings hia vessel safely into 
port preserves his own life and the Uvea of others — so in the Stute, 
if a man saves others he saves himself also. Lupset professes him- 
self satisfied, and doubte not that if men would well consider what 
has been said there would be more regard to the commonwealth hero 
than there is. But he fcara it is almost impossible to found suoh a 
commonwealth in England as Pole has dcscribt'd. Polo now proposes 
to spy out common faults, and at last find means to restore our com- 
monwealth. 



Pole comnipnces by repealing that, after defining a true common- 
■wealth, it ia expedient to examine into the faults and Jisonlers 
which hinder its prosperity. Lupset thinks little diligence is ro- 
qnired in this, aa it is easier " to spy two faults tliau amend one." It 
is by no means hard to see the faults which prevail in our own 
country. No man can deny that there is ffreai decay when he sees 
the ruinous condition of cities, castles, and towns, and the poverty 
of the inhabitants ; or when he looks at the ground wliich used to 
be well tilled, but now lies waste ; or when ho considers the 
manners of the people and their order of living, which are as far 
from what they ought to be as good from iU, as vice from virtus. 
All these evils are aa tlear aa the day. Polo does not admit that all 
is so clear, or that it rciuires so little diligence ; without care wrong 
conclusions may easily bo drawn. He then goes on {p. 71, par. 7) 
to speak of the /i(u//« which he perceives iu the liody polilie. First 
he notices the lack of people. This he considers to be evident by 
observing how much bt-tter cities and towns were inhubiteil in times 
jiasttlian tlipy are now. Many /lonses arc in ruins, and many with- 
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out inliabitofita. Further ; many village* Lave utter!// decuffed, a 
wliere Christian people were nourished, now yon only find wild 
beasta ; vhere many houses and diurcbes once stood, there is luh 
thing but ^heepcuts aiid Hlitblai. This condition of things is not 
confined to one or two places ; it prevails generally throughout the 
realm. This decay of cities, towns, and villages plainly allows a 
aaarcenesB of men. Then crafts have deohned, aud much laiid lie* 
iBoste and untilltid j which things could nut he if there were no lack 
of peopla TliB ground is not barren, as ioam men think ; it only 
requires the labour of man to render it fruitful 

Lupaet does not agree. He thinks (p. T4, jar. 12) Uiat the ruin 
of cities and towns, the decay of crafts, and the hanennesa of ths 
ground, do not argue a lack of population, but idteneee. Ko niatlcc 
liow populous a country may be, if the people are idle there must 
be ruin and de«;ay. He considore that, bo far from having too few 
people, we have too many, and that this is the cause of the ecaidty 
of footi, for want of which many die, or live very wretchedly. Pole 
asks him to compare the country now with what it has been or with 
other countries which ate naturally not more fruitful than oura, and 
yet sustain more people. Then he must confess to a lac'k of pcopl«t 
The country, he maintains, hiis been more popnlous than it is now. 
deferring to France, Italy, and Spain, he says they, in a like or leM 
space than ours, sustain more people than England does, which is 
easily seen by the number of their cities, castles, and towns. He 
owns that we have many idle jjcople, more than any country in the 
world, but we must not attribute the ruin and decay to them. It is 
true that if they were well occupied we should be better off than we 
are ; but, putting idle and diligent together, we have not so many aa 
we ought to have, and as the land, well tilled, would sustain. Aa to 
scarcity of food, it does not prove over great numbers, it only proves 
the negligence of those we have. But there is another disease more 
grievous tlian this which has been mentioned. A great pott of the 
people we have (p. 76, par. 15) are cither idle or iil occupied, and 
but few exercise themselves in doing that which would maintain the 
commonwealth. Look at the idle rout kept by noblemen, biabope, 
and others. Look at the priests, nvouks, friars, and canons, with all 
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their idle train, anil you will find many who are only burdens on 
the earth. They are like the drone beea in a hive which only con- 
anme the honey gathered by the diligent bee. 

Lupset (p. 77, par. 16) thinks the earth is eo fruitful that with 
little lalwur she will nourish mankind, as eho doea heaeta, birds, and 
fiahea, and that if a few people busy theniaelvea *' the rest may live 
in triomph, at liberty and ease." Pole accuses luni of epeaking as 
though he fancied man bom to idleness, whith ia not true. Man 
was bora to labour, and not to Hve aa an unprofitable weight and 
burden on the earth. It ia not uecessaiy that oil should be tillers of 
the ground ; some must be prieate, some gentlemen to govern tlio 
rest, and others to be aervanta, but all in dm' proportion. Of these 
classes there are too many, especially of those who are in the service 
of gentlemen and lords. You will not find so many in any other 
country of the world. Lupaet takes this for great praise, because if 
there were no yeomanry we should bo in a shrewd case ; in them 
elands the chief defence of England. But Pole maintains that " in 
them stands the beggary of England." Still, if they wore exercised 
in feats of arms they might be suffered. But they pay ao little at- 
tention thereto that in time of war it is necessary for plowmen and 
labourers to take weapons in hand, else we should not loug enjoy 
England ; so little confidence is placed in the yeomanry. As of 
ptiestfi, friars, and monks we have too many, eo have we of 
yeomanry, and they make the politic body unwieldy and heavy. 

Not much less mischievous than the idle ore the ill occupied (p. 
80, par. 21). By theae Pole means auch as are huaied in making or 
pTDcuring things which minister only to the pleaaurea of others; 
Buch as ornamenting wearing apparel, procuring new kinds of meata 
and drinka ; singing men, " curious descanters, and deviacra of new 
songs, which tend only to vanity." To these he adds all metehants 
who export necessaries and import otdy " trifles and conceits." All 
such are ill occupied and unprofitable. Lupset thinks Pole too severe, 
snd that he would take away all pleasure and all ornamenla. Pole 
HDSWeiB that he would not take away all pleasure from man, but hs 
wotild boniah all the ill occupied of whom ho haa apoken, and with 
them all their vain pleasures and ornaments, bringing in, in their 
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place, Uie tme pleasure of maa, aud the tniQ ornaments of I 
common wealtli. 

Another disease (p. 82, par. 25) which gives much trouble to the 
State is the jealojiaij te/tich exists betieam classes. Laymen " grudge 
agaiuBt" spiritual men, the commons against the nohles, Bubjecta 
against rulers. Tliia is so evident that no argumonta are needed. It 
is like a pestilence. Again, there is a want of proportion (p. 83, 
par. 29) ; one part is too great, another too little ; one part has too 
many, another too few. There are loo many priculs, but too few 
good clerks; monks and friare are too many, good religious men too 
few. Too many proctors, too few good judges. Exporters of neces- 
saries too many, importers of what is good too few. Servants, crafts- 
men, and makers of trifles too many, occupiers aud tiUers of the 
ground too few ; making in our body politic a monstrous deformity. 
The country ia also leeaker than it has been in timea past, and le^ 
able to defend itseK from enemies. There never were so fmo good 
caplaiiis as now, never so few exercised in deeds of arma, aa may 
easily be seen by those who will compare the preeent with the paft, 
when our enemies dreaded and feared us. These are the faults wfaiuh 
are common to the whole body. 

Pole now (p. 85, par. 33) proposes to speak of particular faults, 
or taults which pertain to particular classes. Princes, lords, and 
bishops look chiefly to thoir own pleasure and profit ; few regard tht 
good of the commons. Princea and lonls seldom look to the good of 
thoir subjects ; they only (»ro about receiving their rents and main- 
taining their pompous state. For the i^st they care not whether the 
people " sink or swim." Bishops only study how tki-g mail 9^^ "<• 
wool, leaving the simple sheep to wander in the forest and be dv- 
voured by wolves. Judges and ministers of justice are ruled by 
lucre, "and matters are ended as they are frieitdtd." These faultA 
are seen in spiritual and temporal rulers : none regard their ofBo« and 
duty, and they can only he compared to a man in a frenzy. Plow- 
men, labourer, crallsmen, and artificers are negligent and slow, by 
reason whereof come much dearth and penury. The waste ground, 
the scarcity of food, the dearth of manufactures show great negli- 
gence. If plowmen wore diligent, there would bo less waste ground ; 
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If ftrtificoJB were industrioua, manufactures would not bo ao scarce 
and BO dear. The truth is, tlio Emjlish are more given 1o idle 
ylutfony than any people in tha world. Thus Pole, having decbted 
the general and particular faults of the body politic, prnposea to seek 
oat what is required for its prosperity ; and this he ttiiiike will not 
be hard because there is no man. so blind as not to see the poverty 
of tliia realm. Lupset is surjtrised at such a statement, as our country 
liaa ever been esteemed rich. In our wool, lead, tin, iron, eilver, and 
gold, and in all things nei;esBary to the life of man, our country may 
he compared with any other. Pole anawora him that he speaks like a 
man of the old world. Undoubtedly our island lias been the most 
wealthy in Christendom, and that not many years ago, hut it is 
much altered. Wliere riches and liberality wore, you will now find 
wretcJtednesi and poverti/ ; whore there was abundance, you will 
now find scareencss. No one can doubt this who sees the multitude 
of beggars and the fewness of people. In no other country will you 
liiid so many beggars as we have in England. All classes, the plow- 
man, the artificer, the merchant, the gentleman, yea, princes, lords, 
and prelates, cry that they lack money. Look at the dearth of com, 
of cattle, and of food : it cannot be denied that a common dearth 
aiguea a great lack. We niuat confess to the penury of our common- 
wealth. Lupael does not think this well proved. Ueggara do not 
prove poverty, but idleness ; and ns for the complaints of all 
classes, men so esteem money that had they ever so much they 
would slill complain, and many would even feign poverty. If we 
examine into the matter ho thinks wo shall find England richer than 
any other country about us, for in France, Italy, and Spain it can- 
not he denied that the commons are poorer than they are with us. 
Then as to the dearth of necessaries, it is the earae in all places. 
When God sends seasonable weather we have enough ; when Ha 
fhoosea to punish us we have lack. Pole grants that other countries 
may be poorer than ours, but this he maintains does not affect tho 
question. Ours is certainly poorer than it ought to be, and the 
■cftrcity does not arise from the common ordinance of God. Lupset 
agrees in this, and says " some have too much, some too little, and 
some never a whit." 
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Pole now (p. 92, par. 43) refers to outward things required for 
the maintenance of the comnionvealth, and sees great faults in the 
Building ond clean keeping of cities, castles, and towns. Hon has 
no care for tbe future, each only regards his own pli^asure. This, 
Lupset savs, is quite true. When he travelled in France and 
Flanders he ihouglit he was in another world, the cities (tnd towns 
were so well built, and so clean kept, every city seeming to strive 
-which should be best huilt and kept cleanest But hero in England 
the people seem to study how the eitiee, toang, and cantles nwy 
aootuxt fail into ruin aiut dteaij. Ei,-ery gentleman lives in the 
coontry, few inhabit cities and towns. He goes on (p. 93, par. 4G) 
to complain that the merchants export such nece-ssaries as cattle, 
com, wool, tin, lead, and other metaU, and bring in, in their place, 
only such things as tend to the destraction of our people. Such m 
"delicate wines, fine cloths, says and silks, beads, combs, girdles and 
knives, and a thousand such tiifling things," which could either he 
well spared or our own people might be employed in making them. 
This he considers a great hurt to the clothmakeis of England ; the 
wines, he says, impoverish many gentlemen, and' cauae much drunk- 
eauieet and idleness among tlio poor. As men are so prone to 
pleasure it would not he amiss to restrmn the use of this wine. Ho 
would have some for the use of the nobles, but even here modemtion 
would be good. And so of silks and says, it is convenient to have 
some for the use of the nobility. Here he notes another disorder, 
which is, that now burdly any man will wear home-made cloth, but 
every man must have his fusttBUs and silks from abroad, which 
causes many crafts to fall iuto decay. Then as to ejcaa of diet, ihvn 
never was such feasting and hanquetling, and so many kinds of 
meats as there are now, " and specially in mean men's houses." Sow 
a gentleman must bre as well as lords and princes used to fare. And 
tliis they take for on honour. It is a dishonour, it is a detriment to 
the commonwealth, a nonrisher of idleness, and a cause of iiickneea. 
It is a common proverb that " many idle gluttons make victuals 
dear." Complnint has been made of tbe ill building, j-et men build 
htn/md their d»irfi: — a mean man will have a house fit for a prin..-e. 
Pole docs not object to tliis, because it is a great ornament, if they 
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bnilil with timber and stone obtainotl at home, and do not gild and 
daub the posts witli gold (p. 95, par. 52). Lupsmt enja many build 
more than they or their heirs can keep in repair, and so places fall 
into rain. Pule holds that tho greatest fault ia " iu consuming of 
gold upon posts anil walla," 

Another fault which Lupsct notices is in the extensiTe eneloeiire 
o/araMe land; where there used to be com and fruitful fields now 
is bat pasture, by " reason whereof many villages and towns are in a 
few days ruinate and decayed." Pole aaya this has been a fault many 
a day, but not so great a one as it appears. Our food does not cou- "^ 
sist of corn and fruits of the ground only, but also in cattle, and wa 
cannot breed and rear these without pasture. This enclosing is also 
/or fheep, by the profit of which the wealth of the country js much 
increased. Lupset says wo pay too much regard to the nourishing 
of sheep. Commonly they die of scab and rot in groat numbers, and 
this because they ore fed oik pastures which are too fat for them. 
As to other cattle he thinks too little attention is given to breeding 
them. Generally they are killed early or sold to those who do not 
intend to rear them. Aud so, although we have overmuch pasture, 
we have too few beasts which are profitable to man. And then 
these pasture farms get into the hands of a few rich men, to the ex- 
clusion of the poor from their moans of living, and tho worse tilling 
of the ground. Pole says it remains now to note the disorders and 
ill government which will be found in the country. This will re- 
quire diligence, and will bo found more difficult than the subjects 
wliich have been discussed before. 



^^1 CHAPTKB IT. 

^F Pole commences by stating that it is well known this country 
has been governed for many years by princes who have judged tluit 
all things pertaining to the State have depended only upon their will 
and fancy, and that whatever they purposed was to be allowed with- 
out resistance from any private subject It is commonly thought that 
a prince possesses arbitrary power. This has ever been a eource of 
great destruction, nut only to England, but to all other coontrips 
where similar opinions prevaiL It is as true as tho Gospel tliat no 
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oouutry can prosper whicli is ruleil by a prince who succeuds U) llie 
tbrone, not by election, but by birtli. Those who auccoed in ttu 
■way are mrisly worthy to hnvo euch high authority, Lnpset be^ 
Pole to be careful, as what he is saying may sound like treason. 
Would he have a king with no more auihority than one of his lonlst 
It is generally htJJ that tlie kiog ia superior t« all laws ; that Itc 
may loose and bind as he will. Pole answers tliat this is a iliaea»c, 
which, when examined, will be found to be the root of uiany othen. 
It is the highest form of governnicut to be governed by a prince ainl 
to obey bjm if he eiccel all others in wisdom and virtue, but it is 
most pestilent and poniicioaa, and full of peril if ho is not. As our 
princes are not chosen from the most worthy he thinks it is not 
expedient to commit to them such authority as is due to "singular 
Tirtua and moat perfect wisdom" only. It is better to restrain ths 
authority of the prince and conuuit it to a common couni'il or par- 
liament, because such prerogative given to one man is the ruin of all 
laws and policy, just as the dispensations of the Po])e hare been the 
destruction of the law of the Church. This is easily seen, bccaiiai 
there are few laws and statutes made by parliament whieh, by pro- 
clamation and Ucense of the king, are not abrogated. Till this is 
redressed it will avail but little to make good laws. It is a great 
fault fur one man to he able to dispense with laws and to excaae the 
breakers of the laws ; and to make leagues and peace with other nations. 
It ia indeed to open the gate to all tyranny ; it is the destruction of 
all civility, and turns order and nde upside down. One cannot com- 
pass as much as the ivit of many, as it is commonly said, " many 
eyca see better than one," 

Lupset (p. 104, par. 4) marvels mnch at Pole's statements, 
because it aeems that he would allow the stat« of a prince without 
the authority of one. If a prince cannot moderate all things accoid- 
iug to his pleasure he most very often call parliament together, and 
this would give great trouble to the commons. Pole says, in answer 
to this, if kings were chosen for their virtues and fitness to rule, then 
they might have this authority ; but they come by eacceseion, and are 
ruled by affection, and druw all things to their lust. Saoh a 
hL> maintains to be pernicious and hurtfii), and a great destractii 
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our countiy, a& Las been percciyixl many times l>y our fotvfathers, oiiil 
u-oaJ'l lie now, only we " have a noble and wise prince who is ever 
tvady Ui submit to liia council, nothing abusing bis authorily.'' Lu]}set 
coafeBaes to seeing a fault here, but how is it to be redresaed 1 Polo 
says he will see when time and place require it ; and then repeats 
what has bei'D said about kings by succession being a fault, and tLat 
they genendiy abuse their power. Lujiaet bardly knows what to soy. 
When he hears Pole's reasoua they seem like truth ; but when he 
cjnaiders the luttuie of our people, "succession of blood, and not by 
election," seems very expedient ; as the end of all law is to keep the 
citizens in unity and peace. If kings wore chosen by election he 
thinks ciiil war would ensue, because every man would be king, 
every man woidd think himself as worthy us another. Out people 
ara of such a nature thut they would be sure to abuse such liberty if 
they had iL Pole asks (p. 107, par. 0) what can be more contrary to 
reason than for a whole people to be ruled by a man who commonly 
lacks all reason) Look at the Bomans, Lacedemonians, and Greeks, 
they chose their nilera by free election. This succession by inlwntanee 
was brought in by tyrants and barbarous princes, and is contrary to 
nature and reason. This is more evidently seen in private families, 
where, if the son be prodigal or vicious, the father is not bound to 
' make him his heir. Much more ought this to be admitted in a realm ; 
if the prince be unworthy to succeed his father, another should be 
chosen by free election. Still, as our people are now alTecled, and as 
the 8tal« of the country is, " ill it ts to toke our prince by succession, 
ftndmuch worse by free election." In all which Lupaet agrees. 

A similar fault, but not so great, Pole says exists in the mceesnha 
of pncak men {p. 108, par. 11). By lawthe eldest brother aaocecds, 
to the eiclnajon of all others from the inheritance. To utterly 
exclude the younger cliildren from all share in the property aeema to 
be for out of order. Reason and nature require that children of the 
■ame lather and mother should have a portion of the patrimony. 
Utterly to exclude Ihom dimiidshes the love between father and child, 
ud iocreases envy and hatred between those whom nature has bound 
together. Lupset cannot understand what Pole means. It seems as 
Uiough he would subvert the whole j^olicy of the realm. Such things 
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proceeds to do by aseuming that laws were made for the people, a) 
nut the people for the laws ; and therefore tlmt all such laws a« ke 
the people in good order are to be allowed. Those who made this 
Jaw of inheritauce well considered the sturdy nature of Englishmen, 
who, without heads and rulers, would be without all order, Conae- 
qaently they ordained that in every great family the eldeet should 
succeed " to maintain a head," who by authority should better restrain 
tbo rudeness of the people. It is certain that, if the lands were 
equally divided amongst brothers, in a few years head families would 
decay ; and then the people, deprived of heads and rulers, would 
Boon disturb the good order which during many f^es has prevailed. 
If you deprive the nobles of their great possessions, nobles and 
commons would be so confounded that there would be no difference 
between them. Lupsot cannot grant that this law of inlieritance is 
contrary to natiue, because the disposition of worlilly goods docs not 
always rest in the iiee-will of man, but may be regulated by the law 
BO as to maintain good policy. Pole says though these reasons seem 
to be strong they are not hard to answer; there is, however, some 
truth in them. The rudeness of our people makes rulers neceissaiy, 
and in great families this order of succession might remain. But 
surely some provision should be made for the younger brothers, so 
that they need not depend wholly upon the courtesy of their eldest 
brother, whose love is often so cold that he leaves them in poverty. 
If the law were confined to princes, dukes, earls, and barons, it would 
be all very well, but it becomes intolerable when it is applied to 
"gentlemen of mean sort." We might take example from the 
Romans, who divided their heritages equally. The mischief sprang 
from a certain pride by which every Jack would bo a gentleman, and 
every gentleman a knight or a lord. Lupset saya Polo has well 
deelarod his mind on this suhject, and bo cannot but acknowledge a 
misordor." In France, Flanders, and Italy, they do moke a pro- 
ision for the younger brothers. He has ever thought the entailing of 
lands to bo an error, and thinks it would l>e well to discuss it now, as 
many bcits to regurd neither learning not virtue, because 
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SHre to be inhorilors of a great portion of entailed lanJ. 
Pole rcniiiids Iiim thut the luw doea not command the entailing of 
Unds, it only permits it. Lupset replies that herein is the error. In 
great families it might be punnitted, but in base futniliea it ought not 
to be allowed, as it produces much inequality, and much hatred and 
moliue. This Pole admits. 

Pole then goM on to speak of another custom {p. 114, par. 19), 
cieserring as much reproof as the last-named. If a man who holds 
his lands by knight's service dies, leaving his heir undor ago, his 
lands fiill into the hands of the lord, who has also the ward and 
iuitii/n of the heir. It is unreasonable to commit him to one who 
ia not related to him, and who is not bound to render any account to 
any man, especially as the guardian may marry the heir to whom he 
thinks best. Lupset tliinks the custom just and reasonable, and 
refers to its origin. Pole says he cannot be persuaded that the 
custom is good. lie does not deny that they who gave lands to their 
servants might make conditions of ward and marriage ; but no must 
look higher, and consider the nature of the commonwealth ; and 
Lupset, owning the custom " smelleth a little of tyranny," confesses 



The next fault which Pole notices (p. 1 1 7, par. 25) is that in case 
a man have a suit in a shire and wishes to trouble his adversary he 
can remove his cause by writ to Westminster, by which the unjust 
cause frequently prevails in consequence of the inability of the other 
.party to follow him thither. Lupset maintains that the fault lies in 
the party so removing the cause and not in the law, wliicli he defends, 
because in the shire matters are bo bolstered by affection and power, 
that justice cannot bo had there. The law, Pole says, is to blanie in 
allowing the appeal without just cause, and in this Lupset agrees. 
The next fault is " concerning the proc«»» in »uit» arui caitsea." 
Matteis remain unsettled for two, three, or four yearn, which ought to 
tjp finisheil in fewer days. " Hungry advocates and cormorants of the 
court" study to delay causes, but the law is to blame by allowing 
them to atop process for trifles. 

Another error is in the punuthment for flieft (p. 110, par. 33), 
M severe : for every little theft a man is hanged. Lupset 
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Bays with all ila atrictneaa it is not sufficient to deter otbere frt^m 
thiift. K a puniehment even more sefero could be deviBud be thinks 
it would be well, for theft disturbs all quiet life. Pole thinks tho 
pmushment ought to be moderated. The pur/uhment for treason is 
too severe— heirs nnd all the children lose their lands, and creditora 
ore defeated of their debts. Lupset thinks the traitor ought to sutfer 
in his body, goods, children, and friends, that titUera may beware. 
Pole goes on to note the liberty which is given in accusing any one 
of treason. Light causes of suspicion ought not to be admittci.1. 

Lupaet calls attention to the use of the French ion/jve in oiir 
lawg, and considers it ignominious and dishonourable to our nation. 
To this Pole adds church Ijtw tn Latin, and then proceeds to the 
faults in the spirituality. First he refers to the authority of the 
Pope, who takes upon himself to dispense with the laws of God and 
man for money. And ns for tho authority given to St Petor, it was 
nothing like that which popes usurp ; and the power of dispensation 
was given by man, not to the Pope alone, but to him and his Collc^ 
of Canlinals. The power given by God extends to the absolution of 
sin only. In abusing his power the Pope destroys the whole order 
of the Church. From this same ground spring also the Appeals to 
Roma, which are a dishonour to our country, and require so controlling 
that orety trifling cause should not be referred thither. The payment 
of annates is unreasonable, as they only go to maintain the pride 
of the Pope, and cause war and discord among Christian princes 
(p. 120, par. 61). Lupset thinks they were devised to maintain the 
majesty of the See of Komo and to defend the Church ; but Polo 
answers that the majesty of the Church stands H its purity, and that 
Christian princes ought to defend it. Ajyteal tt) the Court of Arthe* 
and Probate in the Archbishop's court are also faults, and the canse 
of many diaordera. Other spiritual faults are, the early age at which 
a man is admitted to the priesthood ; the admisaiou of youths to 
religion ; and the eelibacy of the dergij. 

Polenow(p. 128, par. 77) proposes to examine the customs "whidi 
soem to repugno to good civility." Tho principal of these \a Ute 
ediieatton of the uobitilij. They are brought up to hunting, hawking 
gambling, catj^, and drinking; and nothing else is thought fit Ua 
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» gentleman. Then each must keep a court like a priiico, and have 
liis idle train to follow him. In this stands the beggaty of England. 
If they are not clotbed in silks and velvets, and if they have not 
twenty difl'erent diahes at meals, they think they lack honour. Lupeet 
cannot deny those things, but adds that a knight ot a mean gentleman 
here hns as great a number of iiUe men as u great loid in France; 
where, instead of wasting their estates in this manner, they many 
theii childnin and friends therewith, and keep the younger members 
&(>m dishonour and shamo. 

Pole then looks at the customs of the Epiiituality ; the bishops, 
abbots, and priors, and the " (/real tort of idle abbey lubbers," fit only 
to oat and to drink; the election of bishops, abbots, and priora 
{p. l.^l, par. 91); the defective education and viciout lives of 
chnrchinen ; non-renidenae of the clergy (p. 133, par, 101) ; the per- 
formance of serviee in Latin, and the singing thereof, which is 
more to the pleasure of the ear than the comfort of the heart. 
Lupset thinks Pole inclined to imitate the Lutherans, who have all 
their service in the vulgar tongue ; but ho would not follow them. If 
yra have the Gospel put into our own language wo shall have as many 
errors and sects as there are in Germany. Pole says Lupset seems 
to be afraid of following in Luther's steps, which he will not do, 
although Luther and hia disciples are not so wicked that they err in 
all things. Pole will not so abhor their heresy that he will fly from 
the tnith. He approves their manner of conducting service because 
he thinks it right and true. Divine service is to be said for the 
edifying of the people. If this is true, it must either be said in a 
language which they understand, or they must be taught the language 
in which the service is said. But this is not possible. Therefore 
he thinks it is necessary that not only should divine service be 
conducted in English, but that the Gospel should be translated 
also. As for the errors that people run into, it is not because 
the Gospel is in the vulgar tongue, hut it is because they lack 
good teachers. He maintains that the custom is bad by which 
we have not tlie Bible in oiir language, and the service said in a 
tongue which the people do not understand. If Augustine, Jerome, 
and Ambrose could hear our "curious cantering" in churches "they 
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would drive it into taverns, comedies, and common plays." Lupset 
acknowledges that it is necessary to have aU laws, religious and 
civil, and divine service also, in our own mother tongue. 

The privileges of the clergy are next called in question by Pole 
(p. 138, par. 107), who inquires whether it is convenient that priests 
guilty of crime should never be cited before a secular judge t 
Lupset*8 reply is that he would make an allowance for the dignity of 
the priesthood, a phrase which Pole declares he cannot understand* 
If they do amiss, they ought to receive a more severe punishment. 
They ought to be honoured for their virtues only. If privileges are 
granted, every " idle lubber " who can either read or sing will make 
himself a priest, not because he loves religion, but because under the 
pretence of religion he may indulge in all lusts without fear of 
punishment. Lupset does not know what answer to make, especially 
as in the spiritual courts they have no punishments suitable to the 
crimes which are committed. The privilege now is pernicious, but 
was convenient in the early ChurcL Is the exemption of religious 
houses and colleges from their bishops reasonable) is the next 
inquiry made by Pole, and Lupset grants it is not. A similar answer 
is returned to questions on the privileges of sanctuary, by which 
murderers, thieves, and fraudulent debtors escape the punishment due 
to their crimes. 

Having mentioned all the " misorders " which have come to his 
remembrance, Pole proposes to adjourn for two or three days. 



PoLB Opens thiB eecoud part of the dialogne b; referring to the 
iliSiuuIties 'whicli lie in tlieir way. To speiik of faults and deficiencies 
in the commonncaltli has been an easy task when compared witb 
th»t of finding remodiw. Under these circumstances, he proposes to osk 
wisilom from God. To this Lupset rendily agrees, remarking that 
if old authors and poets called upon their gods, much more ought 
members of the Christian flock to call upori" God who has promised 
to bear them. They then retire to hear a ^fass in honour of tbe 
iloly Ghost. Then Pole (p. 145, par. 7) deacribea tbe course to be 
taken, and ai^r recapitulating part of what has been said, goes on to 
speak of the great lack of people, and to propose the only remedy — 
" natural procreation," to be brought about by marriage. If man 
would but follow reason there would be no diHtculty ; but after a trial 
of tboiisanils of years, it has been found that " by instruction and 
gentle exhortation " man cannot be brought to perfection ; and that 
tbe fear of punishment is the only thing which will bring him to 
consider his proper dignity. How then can the " gross and nido 
people" be allured to follow that which shall be deemed necessary 1 
How can they be mdueed to man-y ? He thinks " by privilege and 
pain." Lnpset here breaks in witli an idea, to which bo hardly dare 
give utterance; that is, that "the law of chastity ordained by the 
church " which binds so many people, is a great hindrance to the in- 
crease of the population (p. 148, par. 12). This law might, in his 
estimation, be relaxed with advantage. Pole thinks the law was 
useful when first instituted, but now ho confesses it ia not so, and 
would at least allow all secular priests to marry. With regard to 
" monks, canons, friars, and nuns," he thinks there ought to be 
Abbeys, to which, aft<!r lawful proof of chastity, they might retire. 
This Lberty to retire from (he world he considers a great comfort to 
many feeble and weary souls who hnve been oppressed with the 
vanities of the world, but he quite agrees that secular priests ought to 
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Another hindrance to the increase of population lies in the muUi' 
fade of serving nien, who spend all their lives in service, and never 
have the means to marry. An ordinance that no gentleman should 
he allowed to keep more than he can '^ set forward to some honest 
&shion of living and lawful matrimony/' would cure this. Many 
now cannot marry hecause of poverty (p. 150). To remedy this, 
houses should be built in the wild and waste places, and given with a 
portion of land to their servants for a nominal rent. By this means, 
many would be induced to marry, and the country would gain not 
only in population, but the waste grounds would be well tilled. 
Besides this, he would recommend the custom of the Romans for imi- 
tation, and grant special privileges and exemptions to all who had five 
children. 

The penalties to be incurred by such as ahsfained from marricLQe 
are next considered (p. 151). They should never bear any honours, 
or any office in the city or town where they live ; they should pay 
an income tax of one shilling in the pound yearly on all amounts 
coming in " either by fee, wages, or land ;** and every man who was 
worth more than five pounds in movable goods should pay three- 
pence in the pound. The money thus obtained should be distributed, 
partly to those who had more children than they could well keep, 
and partly in endowments for poor damsels and virgins. When 
a bachelor dies one half of his goods shall go for the above pur- 
poses; and the whole of a priest's at his death. This Pole con- 
siders to be a " singular remedy for the slendemess for our politic 
body." 

The second disease to be considered is idleness (p. 152, par. 15). 
Though the body be weak and slender, yet is it " bollen and swollen 
out with all humours." The cause of the disease must be removed 
before we can cure the disease itself; and the cause lies in the 
ill bringing up of youth. As the young grow up hoping to live 
pleasantly in service with some nobleman or other, an ordinance 
should bo made, compelling every man to place his children to learn- 
ing or to some craft at the age of seven years ; and the curate of the 
parish should have chief authority to see the law obeyed. To en- 
courage " arts and crafts," every man who excelled in his calling 
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^Bbonld be rewarded by tlie liberality of tlie prince. As for such aa 
delighted iaidJetteaa and followed uo trade lit all, ihey should be ban- 
ished. It avails but little to increuse the population if idleness 
is not done away. Lupsot thinks the remedy a ehort one, and tells 
Pule he must show more at large how the youth are to be brought up 
in arts and crafts. But Pole says that is not his purpose ; it woidd 
require a whole book. lie inleuda only to touch on general poiuta, 
and leave the rest to those in authority. 

Those who are bugi/ to no jnirpone are next to be considered. 
Such B3 merubanla and craftsmen, who are occupied about vain plea- 
earoa, singers, players upon instruments, and many who are uilled re- 
ligious men, but are not. If they were well brought up the root of 
this disease woidd Ije cut away. These " artificers of vanity" must 
perish if the idle did not maintain them. Our rulers must give heed 
to this good education of youth, for it is the foundation of all reme- 
dies for political diseases, and without it nothing can avail. 

But human nature is weak and given to pleasure. It would be 
well, Iheroforc, to make a kw forbidding merchants to bring into the 
country such things as allure only to pleasure and pastime ; among 
which urine is the cause of much harm, and the quantity imported 
must be limited to what is required " for the pleasure of noblemen 
and Iheni which be of power." ExporU, also, must be regulated, and 
must be limited to such things as we liave in abundance ; the mer- 
chants bringing tu, iu return, only such things as cannot be made in our 
own Cfmntry, Officers similar to the Koman Censors should be ap- 
pointed to carry out these regulations : — to see that men are well and 
usefully employed, and to superintend the education of youth. Lup- 
Bot tlunks all this very good, but reminds Fule that he has left 
unnoticed half the ill-occupied persons — such as live in monasteries 
and abbeys. 

Of religiom penom Pole says a great many are unprofitable 
(p, 15G, par. 19) ; but he would not have them and their monasteries 
taken away : he would have only some good reformation made. He 
would not allow youths to be in them at all, but only anch men 
as are moved by a fervent love of rehgion. If this gap were stopped 
religious men would be fewer in number, but bettor in life. But as 
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this is not the place to discuss this matter, he defers it for the present^ 
and proceeds to consider the discord and division which are so rife. 
Ho considers this the very foundation of ruin, and cites Italy as an 
example in his own day. He considers that this pestilence in the 
commonwealth arises from a " lack of common justice and equity. 
One party lias too much, and the other too little, of such things as 
should be equally distributed among citizens." To keep the body 
l>olitic united provision must be made that every man may follow his 
trade, and that one trade shall not interfere with another : " for this 
causes much malice, envy, and debate, both in city and town, thai 
one man meddles in the mystery and craft of another." One man is 
not contented with his own profession or manner of living, but 
directly he sees another better off than himself, he leaves his own 
business for the other. A penalty must bo incurred by such men, 
and th^y must be constrained to follow their own trade. K they are 
seditious and despise this order, they must be banished or punished 
with death. "This compelling of every man to do his office and 
duty " would " conserve much this body in unity and concord," and 
in time remove all divisions. 

Pole then goes on to the next disease, which he has called a de- 
formity (p. 159). It has been observed that there is a want of pro- 
portion in the members, — some being too numerous, some too few. 
As of plowmen and tillers of the soU, there are too few ; of courtiers 
and idle servants, too many ; too few good artisans, too many super- 
stitious priests ; and so of many other orders. The cause of this is 
the natural inclination which man has to pleasure, quietness, and ease, 
so that men choose the easiest trades, and those in which thero 
is the most hope of gain. " To correct this fault this must be a chief 
mean — in every craft, art, and science, some to ap{)oint, expert in 
the same, to admit youth to the exercise thereof ; not suffering every 
man without respect to apply themselves to every craft and faculty." 
The officers thus appointed should judge for what a youth's wits fit 
him, and to that place him. Then if a man did not apply himsdf 
with diligence to his craft, the officers should apf>oint him to 'aome 
other ; and so this jx^litic boily should grow to a marveilons beanty. 
l^ipscX is pleasoil with this proposal, and sees that, if it were pat in 
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practice, every man wotiIiI be fiillowing the buaineas for which ho 
va» suited. 

The teeaknegg of the body next engages Pole's attention (p. 160, 
par. 21), by which he judges the country is not well able to defend 
itself from outward enemiea. Tliis he attributea to the neglect 
of martial exerciaes by the nobility and their servants. He would 
prohibit all unprofitable games and idle exercises, and compel them 
to apply themselves to such feata of arms as ore necessary for the de- 
fence of the realm, with the same dih'gence that husbandmen apply 
to the cultivation of the ground. In every city and town ho would 
have a place set apart fur this purpose, as the Bomans did, and the 
Swiss now do. Even in villages, when the people were assembled, 
he would not have such eicercises forgotten. It is certain that this 
cnstom has been neglected for many years, and that, in consequence, 
the people are less valiant, and more given to pleasure than they 
were. We cannot continue without war, and unless the people are 
trained to arms we shall be in danger of losing our country. If the 
lemedies mentioned are well applied, the particiUar diseases of the 
commonwealth will soon be cured. Lupset thinks Polo ought to 
have dwelt more on the means of cure ; but Pole says his intention 
was only " to touch certain general things," leaving the rest to the 
prudence of those who are in authority. If he were to enter into par- 
ticnlars too much time would be required. 

If we eonlJ find means to cure the head (p. 162, par. 25), all 
other disorders would soon be healed. Plato in his commonwealth 
desired above aU things to see good rulers, because then laws would 
not be needed. Lufiset tlunks Plato only dreamed. A common- 
wealth such as his vnll never bo seen, unless God should send angels 
to make a city, Pole reminds Lupset that the rulers he looks for ore 
not such as Plato or the Stoics describe. If men could be found to 
seek the public good above all things, they would be sufficient ; and 
our country is not so barren of good men but some might be found, 
especially if attention were paiil to the education of the young. The 
one thing needed is a good prince. Lupset says this rests with God 
only, which Pole grants, adding, however, that Goil requires diligence 
to be used in all things pertaining to man's happiness, — without this 
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diligence man can have nothing perfect. Of all creatunw mm 
is moat perfect ; to him waa given reason by which to govern Iiint- 
Bel£ But with reason God gave liim certain afTvcttoDs and vicioUfl 
desires, whieh, without care, oveirun reason, aud reduce man to the 
level of the brutes. If he hud bo much reason that these vicioua 
desires could not prevail, he would have been as an angel, and the 
world woidd have been without the nature of man. Some men luive 
more light than others, and thia is why one man is wiser than another, 
and one nation more prudent than another. But none are bo rude 
that they cannot sulidue their affections. Every man, when he fol- 
lows reason, and whole nations, when they live in civil order, are 
governed by the providence of God. "When they are without good 
order they are ruled by tyranny. God does not provide tyranta 
to rule. Man cannot malie a wijie prince out of a fool, nor make hJra 
just who takes pleasure in tyranny. But he can elect him thai 
ie vise and j'uil, and can depose a tyrant ; and if we would cure tiiii 
IrenTy we must not have princes by snceeasion. Let us amend this 
fault, and we need care little for others. To aay that God chooMt 
tyrants to punish people is agaiust religion and reaion ; we might M 
well say He compels a man to follow his evil inclinationa. If we at- 
tribute tyranny, which is the greatest of all evils, to God, wo noBt at- 
tribute all ill to the Fountain of all goodness ; which is flat impie^. 
There is no need to remove tyranny in our days, becauae we htm 
sncb an excellent prince ; but after Ids death parliament should 
choose the man who is most apt for the ofiice and dignity of Idn^ 
If we dctennine that the heir shall succeed, we must join to hiB 
a eouQuil, nut of his choosing, but chosen by a majority in patlik- 
meut. Lupset objects to thia'on account of the labour wliich wonU 
devolve upon the parliament. 

Pole now unfolds hit jian of ihU council {p. 169, par. 35). m 
Great Parliament should only assemble to elect a prince, or for aoiM 
other urgent cause. But the authorify of parliament should eTU l^ 
main in London to wpresa sedition and defend liberty, Thi« Mh 
thority should rest in a council of fourteen, and its duty should be Ie 
see that the king and hi.s council do not violate the lawa ; to all lis 
Great Pnrliunient when nccei>sary ; and to " pass all acts of li 
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confoleration, peace, and war." Everything else should be under the 
nile of the king aud hia council ; but without hia proper council, he 
should do nothing. The king's council should ojnsiat of teu : two 
luhops, four lonla, and four men learned in the law. Then, though 
B took our prince by succession, this council "should deliver us 
SID all tyranny, setting us in true liberty." All inferior otficera 
mmld be called to account, and the people would be cured of that 
X which allows the land to lie untilled, and crafts to be " so 
ill occupied." If the Statute of Enelog/irf were put in force, and pas- 
ture land turned into arable, as it was before, there would be abund- 
ance and prosperity. All drunkards and gamblers — those who 
" lay the ground of misery and mischief, aa well as the doors thereof," 
TOoM be punished. Gluttony and idle games, which lead to adul- 
teaj and robbery, would he removed ; and poverty, which comes of 
neglect, would give place to plenty. 

Pole again reverts to the necessity of Testrictiiig imports and 
taeporU (p. 172). Wool must not be carried ont of the country, but 
must be made np into cloth at home. At first our cloths would not 
he so good as those mode abroad, but there are merchants who will 
undertake to make English cloths equal to foreign in a few years, if 
the prince will help them. This would be of great benefit to Eng- 
land, because they who now fel«h our wool would he glad to fetcb 
our cloth, and our peopio, now " wretched and poor," would find em- 
pkiyment. The same may be said of our lead and tin. Merchaute 
etxtj out the metal, and bring it in again made into vessels. The 
raerchonts must not bring in such things as wo can make at home. 
Wine, velvets, and silks they may bring in, but only in limited 
quAiitities. The Statute of Apparel must be revived ; tarerns pro- 
hibited ; unreasonable dues on imports of necessaries abolished — 
more than half of these dues go to the king ; — English vessels em- 
ployed rather than foreign ones ; and farmers must rear more cattle ; 
for by their neglect there is a dearth of food. 

Another evil which Pole points out (p. 175} lies in the enhancing 
o/ rente. If the farmers pay high rents they must sell dear; " for be 
that buys dear may sell dear also justly." To remedy this he would 
hare all rents lowered to wh:it they were " when the people of Eng- 
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liini] flourished/' for now, hj ill govemmeDt and tlie avarice of 
riders, they are brought aliuoat to the misery of France. All tdiuib 
of food are dearer .than they were, and consequently cmfUmeu eell 
their warea dearer. If the things noted couceniing merchanU, 
labourers, and farmers were remedied, we should have abundance 
again ; this miaerable poverty woidd eoon be taken away ; lusty beg- 
gftts and thieves would be but few or none at all; and as for those who 
are impotent they cduld easily be nourished, either ufter the manner 
lately devised in Flanders, or hy tlie charity of the people. 

Lupset thinhs something is required besides abundance ; we 
must have " all common ornaments " if we will have a perfect State. 
Pole's reply is that these ornaments, such as goodly cities, castles, and 
towns, will soon follow, with magnificent houses, and fair temples, 
aud churches. To provide these he would have men lay by a certain 
sum yearly, aecording to their ability. It would be well if offiwn 
were " appointed to have regard of the beauty of the town and coun- 
try, and of the cleanness of the same, which should cause great 
health," and prevent the pestilence, which ia such a frequent scourge. 
If cities ore to be restored and made as beautiful as they are in other 
countries, our gentlemen niust build houses in them and live thew, 
and see to their management, instead of living " sparkled in the 
■fields and woods, as they did before there was any civil life knowiL" 
By such means we should have all ornaments suitable to " our coun- 
try, which will not suffer to be so ornate and ao beautiful ... as Italy, 
France, and Germany" (p. 178). 

CHAPTER II. 

LursET commences by asking Pole to proceed with his ^emt^diei 
to keep the body in health. Pole answers that the diseases beit^ 
cured health must of necessity follow. In health much depends upon 
temperance, and sober men generally have healthy and wealthy 
bodies. If we can but correct the foidts in nur policy, prosporily 
will bo sure to follow. Of this Venice is an example : it has con- 
tinued in one order over a thousand years ; and the people, in con- 
sequence of their temperance, are as healthy and wealthy as any on 
earth. We must be compelled by the law to follow the teinpenu)C« 
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o£ these men, then there need be no fear fur our prosperity ; cspeuialljf 
if we remove all faults from oui policy. The ruin of countdea 
alwAjB follows Bonte tyranny, or some sedition in conBcquence of 
some disorder in the govitrninenl. Tijranny, he goes on to say, 
is the root of all sedition, and the ruin of civil life, and we must 
Above all things see tliat it has no place with ua. A country 
thai is oppressed with tyranny, however splendid and populous its 
cities laay be, is most mi^ralile. As no prince- can be found who 
will regard justice above all other things, we must be careful tliat by 
no prerogative he usurp by authority such a tyranny as acts of parlia- 
ment Iiai'B given under the pretence of majesty. The laws, not the 
prince, must govern the State, On this account wise men, consider- 
ing the nature of princes, alSrm that a mixed Stato ie the html, be- 
cause when one has authority and he chances to be corrupt, the rest 
most suffer. To avoid this the authority of tho prince must be 
moderated, and bow to do this must now engage our attention. 

Our ancestors, considering this tyranny, and wishing to avoid it, 
instituted tho oRice of Constable of England to counterpoise tho 
authority of the prince. Tlicy gave the Constable authority to call 
parliaments if he judged tho king were inclined to tyrunny. But 
because the princes did not approve of having one in such high 
authority the office has been suppressed. As this is so, Pole thinks 
(p. 182) it would be better to give tho authority held by the 
Constable to several rather than to one, the Constable being head of 
this council, wlui:h shoidd represent the whole body of the people. 
Here follows a repetition of wliat is said about the Council of tho 
Great Parliament and tho King's Council of Ten (p. 169, par. 35), 

The Tnode of eleetloH again appears {p. 184, par. 6) to demand 
attention. Lupaet tbinks the old families should elect tho princo, 
else war and sedition woidd ensue. But Pole quotes Venice as an 
example of good order. If our king's power were limited there would 
be less ambition than tlicre ia now. The power the prince possessBB 
often brings on civil war. The Imt way is to elect the prince, but 
us " we are barbarous," " in the second place and not as the best," it is 
"convenient to take him by succession." In all which Lupset con. 
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Among other fimlts Pole observes (p. 186) one in h'inging u 
ilie nuhility. Generally oven when their parents are alive they ai 
bi-ought \\\) without any care, and when they are orphans the case 
much worse, for they frequently fall into the hands of such guardiai 
as only endeavour to spoil them of their property, or else to man 
them to suit their own designs. These things must be remedies 
The old laws must be abrogated ; guardians must render a strict a 
count of all properties received, and of the care they have bcstowe 
upon the education and training of the ward. There is not in an 
country any r<}gard jmid to the training of youth in common disc 
pline and public exercise. Every man engages a private tutor 1 
etlucate his children in letters, but feats of arms and chivaliy ai 
utterly nogloctod. Some ordinance ought to be made for the joinii 
of till* two, as we have in our " universities, colleges, and commo 
places to nourish the children of iHX>r men in letters; whcrel 
couios no small pivfit to the realm.** It is most necessary thi 
o.Ttrtiu places should be aj>jH>inted for the bringing up of the chi 
dn^n of the nobility together, and to these they should be compelle 
to send thoir children. To teach them, wise and inrtuous mc 
shoidd Ih> apiHuuttil. The pupils should be instructetl in leamir 
and ioats of arms, lit for such as should hereafter be captains an 
govornon?. It would Ih> a noblo institution, and much good woul 
spring: fri^m it ; and without it our nalm will never appniach pe 
fiVtii'U. Our fathers won^ liK^nd in building: abWvs and monasterie 
f\»r the oxor\'isc oi a mou:istio life, and thev have a^lvanced virtuoi 
liv-:;.:. 'Hioir cxanij^lo we oui^lit to follow in buil«.ling plaices, or eL 
ill vlian*j:ini: some that wo liavo. such as "Westminster and St Allian' 
f.T \\w iraiuiui: v^f tl;o :u»tilitv. There are over manv of the$e r 
li;:iv^us liousos, a::d it thov worv^ c.^uvortt^l to this use, the nobli 
r.ii::!:: ihorx^ Iv.iru tV.o diso:p!i:u of the ooiMiuon wealth. Xow tl 
Uv'V\s :h:uk ir.cv \\\n^ Ivrn or.lv lo si-^^r.d the lands iheir an-jestoi 
1 ' ^: V : , ■ i\ i . :u v i- r 1 .^ .^ ki v. j : o ar. v : hi:: j ': ' v. : : ' ^ »is v.re. Hvi>? Pole woal 
1 . .". V •.» : V. I' ::: I^ ,iT". w V. \ \ \\\ k v .ir\ .i :: d w ': : .i: : v < : : :v»n t hr v are likel v t 
V. •-,: V. AV. : vV.rvtV.'.'.v vri^:\ir^- :*::•. ir.s'.v-.s vr ::. A: void times the; 
s'. '.*. : -cx-.r: ■.>•-* : "..■:■.■.>•. '.\ , > ::; :-.i:s .^: ::.•: V«>iy and in chivilrr, 
\v_: 1: A^," v.><:u! ::; ::;u;s ,t w,-,: ,iv. '. •-,.;:-:, Then ihev would b 
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worthy of their name, they would, be nobles indeed, and true lorJa 
and masUTs, and the people would ^dadly obey them. Lupset thinks 
it would he a noble institution, and hopes he may live to Bee it put 
in effect. It would soon bring forth Plato's commonwealth, or rather 
the institution of Christian doctrine, if there were men to instruct 
them in the sum of the GospeL That, Pole eaya, is to be under- 
stood; "that is the head discipline and public" which he epake of 
before. If this were done it would jirofit mure than the monks have 
done in very many yeara ; and youtha, " as stare, should hght in all 
ports of the realm," and put in effect that of which the monks havo 
only dreamed. 

Lnpset refers agMn to tcitrdi (p. 189, par. 11), abuses in wliich 
matter would be remedied by this institution; and not only for 
warils, hut also for all the nobility, whose education is genei-oUy 
neglected, because more is thought of hawka and hoimds than of 
children — " they study," Pole says, "more to bring up good hounds 
tilian wise heirs." He then refers again to npjieats to London, which 
Blast be abolishe-d; the nobility should see that justice is done 
among their servants and subjects, and only causes which they can- 
not decide must he removed. In cases of oppeal the party con- 
demned must pay the costs. This would end controversies and re- 
store confidence and quietness. Severe penalties must be imposed 
upon such advocates as induce their clients to bring unjust causes, 
and upon those who attempt to prolong them. Lupaet says there is 
no denying that the covetous minds of the lawyera is the great cause 
of long suits, and as a remedy he would admit none to practise 
except such virtuous and honest men as have enough private means 
to maintain themselves. But is there not another cause of long suits t 
I To this Pole auswew (p. 192, par. 14) yes, "and that is the fountain 
^^b^ onse of the whole matter," Our laic U eimfascJ, it is infinite, 
^^^■e anhtlety of one serjeant destroys the juilgment of many wise 
^^^fal. The judgments of years are infinite and of little authority, 
^^^b jndges are not bound to foUow them, but they judge as the 
^^^Biate instruct them, or according to circumstances. To remedy 
^^^E ve raaat do as Justinian did with the Roman law. Statutes 
F mado by kings are too numerous, as were the constitutions of the 
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Emperors. He would have the laws reduced to a siiiall numW, 
which Bhould he written in English or Latin. If they van in 
Latin thou atudenta of civil law might study tho Roman laws where 
they would find much more to their advantage than iu the Old 
Erencb. Besides, the laws themselves are harhoro'iB, and many of 
them must be al)roga1<id. This ia the only remedy for Eaulta already 
mentioned. If the nohUity were instructed in the laws as they 
ought to be, our country would soon be in aa prosperous a condition 
09 any other — perhaps in a better condition. If two things were 
effected — the Civil Law of Home adopti'd for our Common Law, tmd 
the nobility in youth compelled to study it — there would be no need 
to seek for particular temediea for the dieordere in the realm, for 
public disciplina would easily redress all. Lupset thinks it n-ould be 
hard to bring such reforms about, and Pole goes on to show that it 
would be easier than at first sight appears. A good prince would 
aoon accomplish the work, and bis aulbority is all tliat is required. 

The succession and eiitailim/ of lan/U next (p. 195, par. 16) en- 
gago Pole's attention. Younger brothers must be provided for ; tbe 
law which puts heirs out of fear of parents must be abolished — tfas 
eons should " stand upon their beliaviour," and, unless they behaved 
well, the father, after proof before a judge, should have power to dis- 
inherit them. Lupset remcmbera that this was the custom among 
the Romans, and agrees, generally, in what has been said. 

CHAPTER lit. 

LnPBBt now inquires what Pole has to say concerning fhf/t and 
treaaon. Pole's answer is. Remove the cause, and you will soon find 
a remedy. The cause of theft lies in the number of idle persons, 
and in the defective education of youth : correct these, and the great 
cause will bo removed. Still, if a man through weakness fall to 
" picking and stealing," he should be apprehended and put to some 
public works. This would be more grievous to him than death is 
reputed to bo. Aa has been said, the punishment for this kind of 
stealing is too severe. Highway robbery, murder, and manslanghler 
should bo still punished with death. And treason also should iioa- 
tinuo to be a capital offence, without dL-priving the children of t 
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criuiiiiaJ of their father's propertj'. A mim ivlio laj's a charge of 
treason uguinst ouotlier without just gtoimdg shou]il he punished with 
death. But if tyranny were taken awity there would bo no cauae for 
treason — " for tyranny is the motht'j of treason." This is a goapcl 
'WDtd. Lupsot agrees that must £iuItB may be referred to that prin- 
ciple, or else to the had education of the nobles. Pole gues on to 
Bay that Plato in hia Commonwealth insists upon the inBtructton of 
Ilia officers and govomors, and eoaaidera good rulers to ho living 
laws. A good prince would remedy all faults ; without one all good 
counsel can be of no effect. Faults among the spirituality now I'o- 
quiie attention (p. 198). And first, the Pope tiaurjia anlhorily to 
dispense with all lawa without eonaulting his Cardinals, who ore op- 
puinted to have the authority of a General Council in things pertain- 
ing to the good of Christt-'ndom, or of any controversy in any nation 
thereof. But now the Pope, usurjjing a sort of tyranny under the 
pretext of religion, defines all, and dispenses with oil, as he wills. 
He should still be taken as the Head of the Church, because that 
authority is given to him by a General Council. An ordlimikce is 
needed to prohibit the removal of any cause, except causes of schism, 
out of the reabn. This liberty of apjieal to Rome has been a great 
destruction to England, as Pole could, by many stories, dnclare. As 
a recognition of the Pope's superiority Pole would still pay P^er 
pence, but not annates, except iu the case of Archbishops, who 
should, after election at home, receive institution at the hands of the 
Pope. Ae for bishops, there would be no need for them to run to 
£ome ; our own archbishops should institute them at homo. By 
paying these annates we have been maintaining the pomp of the 
Court of Rome, giving to tlie Pope that which ought to have been 
distributed among our own poor in England. Lupset aaka what is 
the difference between seri'iinff fint-fruifa to Rome ond spending 
them here " among whores, harlots, and idle luhhers ? " Tliero is a 
difference, Pole says. In the latter case it is spent in our own 
country. But this leads to another question — the maimer of living 
umong bLiliojis and abbots. Ho would have every bishop's income 
divided into four parts. One part to build ruineil churches in their 
a second to maintain poor youtlis in study ; the third to bo 



fprtu io pofjT maidens aj^l others ; the focnh put to be icseiredfor 
tL« xoamUiuuioe of Limself and his LoasehokL AblM^t* and 
yiif/n hh w<ml/i hare eleicted everr three rean acceidiiig to the 
cwsU/m in Italr, Thej fehould give an account of their office, 
•hcmld liT^ among the brethren, and not ** tzinmph in chambers aa 
they do now." 

Con«i<lenng that those who hare great possessions will not q>end 
them according to reason (p. 201), he would hare some anthoritr to 
regulate their exjien«e« after the manner of the Komans, who had a 
law conjttraining men to frngality. Something after the plan above 
\ff()\t<mA {(jfT bishops would, he thinks, be suitable. Aa poor men 
are compelled to pay tithes, so parsons and curates should be com- 
pelled to distribute all they have to spare among the poor of their 
I^^arishr^s. Besides, they should be compelled to. reside upon their 
benefices, there to teach and preach, and see to the distribution of 
their grjods themselves, except in the case of some few who might be 
rerjuired by the prince or in cathedral churches. These latter should 
not ]k5 resident with such an idle company as they are now, but 
should Ixj counsellors to the bishop, men of great learning and 
virtue, helping to set in or<ler the rest of the diocese, and observing 
that inferior priests did their duty. He would have none admitted 
priests until they were thirty years of age, because this admission of 
" frail youth," without jiroof of virtue and lemming, is the ground 
and ni<)th(!r of all disorder in the Church and religion. " Of this 
fountain Hpringcdli all the slander of the Church by misbehaviour." 
The adviintfige of this would not be confined to the Church, because 
the common pcjojde ever look to the life of prelates and priests, 
taking them for an example. 

Ah I^itin and CJn»ek are the foundation of all learning (p. 202), 
in the study of which those destined for the Church must pass their 
youth, tj(Mt(I schools inni<t he founded and presided over by prudent 
and learnisd masters. It would be well to unite two or three small 
BC'hools, with incomes of ten pounds a-year, and make one good 
school with an excellent master. Above all things, let the school- 
master remember that he must study to bring up his pupils " no less 
in virtue than in learning ; for look, how they be customed in 
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youth, so after they follow the tnulo either of vice or virtua There- 
fore there must be as much regard of the one ns of the other. For 
the learning without virtue is pernicious." A similar order must ho 
observed iu the Uui vers! ties, that the seed planted by the scliool- 
rosBtcr may bring forth good aud ]>erfi>ct fruit. Univertilifs and 
fframmar tfhixAii require to be re/umwd. The order of atudics raiist 
be amended, and things which are now neglected must have atten- 
tion. But how aud by what means these reforms are to be bronglit 
about Pole cannot now show. Among the wiae men who liavo 
written on this subject is the Bishop of Carpontras, whose counsel 
ought to be followed. 

Lupset here (p. 204, par. 7) reminds Pole that he has not sup- 
plied certain officers who would be of service in our country. Pole 
would have in every groat city one superior officer to see that all 
otbora did their duty. Like the Censucs of Rome, Lupset rephea; 
and then goes on to say that he would have yet anotlier officer who 
should have charge of the ornaments and henltb of the city — an 
edile, in fact. Pole now proposes to conclude. Correct, ho says, 
the general ojTors. especially tlie education of the nobilir.y and clergy, 
and we shall have a near approach to & Inie commoiiweolth. We 
should have a multitude of people, on abuuihiuce of necessaries, and 
love one to another, " every one glad to help onotlier to his power ; 
to the iul«nt that the whole miglit attoiu to that perfection which is 
det<3nuined to the dignity of man's nature." Lupset doubts the 
abiUty of law to bring man to this perfection, — and Pole confesses it 
cannot : it is only a moans to an end, Christ alone can make man 
perfect : He alone can supply the law's defects. This is certainly 
the work of God (p. 207, par. 14), but He has oidained that man 
shall obtain no good without labour, diJigcnce, and care. Christ 
used two means to establish His law at the beginning — example of 
life, and exhortation. And now it must be established diicfly by the 
preachers and by their goiUy living. It is needful therefore only to 
admit snch to preach whose life and doctrine is proved to be good. 
" For now-a-days the i>reachere slander the Word of God rather tlion 
teach it, by their contrary life." True, answers Lujiaet, but how can 
we make thorn 1 Man cnnnot do it, is Pole's reply ; he can only 
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make an ordinance tliat such alono as GoJ hns made wortby to f-rcHch 
eball receive tlie authority of a preacher. This man can do u weH 
as ordain how he shall be brought up at the Uaiveraitiea. But this 
ia not the place to enter upon it, especially as Etusmus has written 
his " Treatise on the Study of Divinity," and his " Book of tlw 
Preacher." lliin^ra are so far out of onler that few men are leea fit 
to preach the Gospel than those who profesa to preach it r they an 
arrogant i\-ith<iut meekness ; all " afTects " rule and reign in them, 
without any uparklo of reason. There is no need to show up thor 
faults or their instruction, whiclt Erasmus has done with eloquence 
and wisdom. An ordinance must bo made commanding Heads of 
Colleges to see our youth broiight up after the manner set forth by 
the Bishop of Carpeutiaa and others. Then, in a few years, we 
should see preachers who would induce the people to follow the 
Gospel. But still all rests with God, who is " no acceptor of per- 
sons." How a man should " institute kis mind to receive" sound 
doctrine Erasmus has shown in his " Instruction of a Christiui 
Man." 

Eeferring to public ordinances (p. 211, par. IG) Pole goes on to 
repeat what he has said of the necessity there is for iraneMinrf Itw. 
Bible into Enytish, and having all public and private prayers in our 
mother tongue. It is thought that the putting of our law into Eng- 
lish would bo the destruction of reJigion ; as though the law, if it 
were known, would make man forsake the law. jVnd to have Hcrrico 
in a strange tongue is like telling a tale to a deaf man. If prmichen 
were well brought up, the Gospel faithfully translated, and all 
divine service in English, wo should see more fruits of religion than 

Thus briefly liave been discussed during these three tlays (1 ) What 
ie a Commonaea/tfi, and in what it consists. (2) W/ial our ef/tiatry 
laekt thereof, (3) How and by what means our faults may he for- 
reeled. And Polo, as it is late, wishes to end, uiJeas Lupset hu 
more to say. 

Lnpset has but one thing to remark upon : — As all men are 
bound to set forwanl this commonwealth, he would once more urge 
Pole not to allow this occasion to slip, leal men call him ungrateful 
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to his OWE country, Pole asaures liim tliat Le lives but to sorve Lis 
country, but " I must tatry my time," AnJ this be repeats after 
Liipset baa toM biiu to put bimself forward, that ho must not wait 
to be caUeil. To Pole's objection that lie will not "spot his life 
with ambition," Lupset says, when men ilcsiro to bear office that they 
may advance this commonwealth, it ia not ambition, but virtno, 
Sloggiah minds live in oomera and are content with private life, but 
uoble hearts ever desire to govern for the good of the multitude. 
Polo declines to show his mind on these matters because it is late. 
He wiit defer the discussion of them till more convenient leisure. 
Ho b^ I.upset to rest assured that he shall find no fault or negli- 
g^icQ in him, but that he will ever find him reai\y to do his duty to 
his prince, his country, and his God. 
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Jin is a pftridh about four miles from Hairienhead. 
. of U. Vanelltart, Est)., was fuuudcd by tho Etiiglita 
ta changed into so AuguBtiniaii Prioiy by HonUcule, 
abort time before tbe diuoluliaa It was agnm changed, 
Benedictine Abbey. lu 1618, the King and tbe I'riucesa Mnry 
retired la tbe Abbey on account of the prevalence of smallpox, memlee, and 
the great sickness. The King prcsontbd it to Anne of Cleves. The Friaoess 
Elizabeth made it her homo for aliout three yeara. Some of the Earls of 
Salisbury, Neville the King-iuaker, tbe famous Atarquia of Montague, and 
Sdward the last Plantagenut, were buried in the Abbey, but their moDoments 
have all diaappcared. 

Archer j/. pp. 79, 160, IGl. — "The legialature, it hoa beeq said, eujolned the 
aaaiduoua practice of arcbery. The Hljitute of Wiachestcr, 13 Edw. I. cap. 6, 
enacts that 'every man between fifteen years of age and sixty years shall Im 
OBseesed and awom to armour, according to tbe quantity of hU laada and goods. 
, , . For forty sbiltings lands, a Bword, a bow and arrows, and a dagger. And all 
otiieri that may shall have bows and arrows.' By slatutes of Richard II. and 
llenry IV., all able-bodied men were required to employ tlieirleisure at the butts, 
'u valiant Englishmen ought to do.' But the Wars of the Buses hiut found the 
bowmen more than enough of practice, and the reaction Jrom the fierce 
struggle between York aod Lancaster was shawa In the disinclination of the 
higher classes for the tilt<yard, and of flie yeomen for exercias nt the butts. 
Arehery, ibereCore, wm fulling inio disuse, when, in IBll, I'BrliBnient re- 
enacted the statute of Winchester, with the nddillonnl pruvisioos that 'every 
nmn being the king's sulycct, not lame, decrepit, or maimed, being within the 
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age of ilil^ yean, except gpirltual men, juellccs of the ooe beocb snd of the 
other, justices of tbe aiuze, and harons of tbc cxcheqaer, do ueo and exerciw 
Bfaooting in loiig-bowB, and ahio do liuvo a bow and nrron-n ready coDtinuall]' 
in hia liause to use himself in ahooCing. And that every man having a man 
child or mem children in bis houw ahull provide for all such, being of the aga 
of seven years and above, and till they eholl come to the age of lereDteeo 
yearfl,a tiow and tvro ahnrts to leam them and bring tbcin up ia shooting; and 
afl«r suoh young men shall come to the age of seventeeo years, every of them 
flhall provide and have a bow and four arrows contlnualty for hinii^If at hii 
proper oosta and obarges, or else of the gift and provision of his friendsi and 
■hall use tha tame aa afore is rehearsed.' In 1341 att amended edition of thi* 
■totuto was passed. Amongst other additional provisions, each village vat rt- 
quired to mainlaln a pair of butk, Had no person under the age of twen^-foDr 
vaa to be permitted to shoot irilh the ligbt-Ilight arrow at a diHtance cf leas 
than 300 yards ; and that the games which had usuqied Iho place of the 
archery-drill might be eflectnally abolisbed, it was enacted that ' no manner of 
artfSeer or craftsman of any handicraft or occupation, husbandman, apprentice 
labourer, servant at husbandry, JDurneymun or aerrant of artificer, niariners, 
flahermen, waterman, or any serving man, shall fi«ii the . . . Feast of the 
Nativity of St John Bapllet play at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, bowls, clatb, 
ooyting, logating, or any other unlawful game out of Christmas, under Ibe 
pain of XX*, to be forfeit for every time ; and in Christmas to play at any of 
the said games In their masters' houses or In their masters' presence; and also 
that no manner of persons shall at any time play at any bowl or bowls in open 
places out of his garden or orchard, upon the pain for every time so offending 
to forfeit Ti" viil'."— S Favfi Mag, vol. v. pp. 330, 331, Art. lineal England, 
A.ri. 1500—1550. 

AHiuitct Br Firit/ruitt, pp. 126, 19H. — The Acts paaavd restraining the 
payment of Annates to Home, areas Hen. VIII. o. 30; 23 Hen. VIIL c, 20. 

In tbe followiog year (2G Hen. VIJT. o. .1) an Act whs passed which provided 
that these Annates or Firstfruite sliould be paid to the Crown. In the next 
year (27 Hen. YUI. o. 9) an explanatory Act was passed. Id the 1st and Sad 
?hillp and Mary, c S, tbc whole of these Aeta were repealed, bat as soon •• 
Elixabelh ascended the throne another Act (1 Elis. c, -1} was passed again for- 
bidding the payment of Annates to Rome, and commanding them to be paid 
to the Queen. What Annates or Fitstfruits were, and to what extent the [wy- 
Dients had reached, with the abuses, will be clearly seen from the preamble of 
tbe firat Act referred to and from what follona it. " Forasmuch as it is well 
perceived, by long experience, that grent and Inestimable sums of money bi« 
daily conveyed out of (his Realm, to the impoverishment of the same j bdiI 
specially such sums of money as the Pope's Holiness, bis predecessoro. and tfaa 
Court of Rome, by long time have berelorore taken of all and singutai tluMa 
spiritual pcrwns which have been named, elected, or postulated to be Arch- 
bishops or Bishops within this Reatni of England, under the title of Annates, 
otherwise called Flrstrmits ; which Annates or Firstfruil« berelofore have 
hven taken of every Archbishopric or Bishopric within this ttralm. by re~ 
stralnt of tbe Pope's Bulls, for conHrma lions, elections, admissions, postula- 
tlMts, provisions, collations, dispositions, Institutions, installations, in vestituren, 
orders, holy benedictions, palls, or other things requisite and necessary to the 
attaining of those their promotions ; and have been compelled to pay, befoi« 
they could attain the same, great sums of money, before they tnigbt 
receive any part of the fruits of the said Archbishopric or Bishopric, where- 
" "o they were named, elected, presented, or postulated ; by occasion where- 
OOt only the treasure of this ICealm hath been greatly conveyed out of 
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■uch ArcLbuhapB and BlBhopx, ao newlj promatod, within two or tlirt« years 
after bis or Ibeir conscoration, that hia or their friend", liy whom he or they 
have been hoI[ien to advance and mlike payment of tbo eaid AnnaEes and Firet- 
fniiti, bare been thereby utterly undone and impoverished ; and forlieoause (he 
tajd Annates have risen, grown, and increased, by an uncluiri table custom, 
KTOonded upon no good or just title, and Hie paymeula thereor obtained by re- 
■tivint of Bulls, until ths said Anoates or Firstfniits have been paid, or surety 
mode for the mme ; whioh doclareth the said payments to bo ciacled and 
takea by constraint, against nil erguitf and Justice : The Noblemen therefore of 
this Itealm, and the wise, eage, poiitic Cammana of the same, lusenibled in this 
present Pucltauient, considering tbat the Court of Borne ceanetli not to tax, 
falie, and eiaet the said great sums of money, under the title of Aonntes or 
Finlfruits, as is aforesaid, to the great damage of the said prelates and this 
Realm ; which Annates or Kintfruita wereHrst suffered to be taken within the 
onme Realm, for the only defcnoe of Christiaa people ngainst the Inlidels, and 
DOW they be claimed and demanded as mere duty, only for tuore, against all 
right and conscience ; insomuob that it is evidently known, that there hath 
paawd out of this Itealm unto the Court of Uome, since l)ie second year of 
Henry VIL onto this present time, under the name of Annates or Firstfruila, 
paid for the expedition of Bulls of Archbiuliaprica and Bishoprics, the sum of 
S00,000 ducute, amounting in sterling money, at the least, ia li>l),000 pounds, 
besides other great and intolerable sums which have yearly been conveyed to 
Uie said Court of Home, by many other ways and menDs, to the great im- 
poveriahmeat of this Realm : And albeit, tbat our said bovcreign Lord the 
Kinf^. and all his natural subjeets, as well spiritual as temporal, are as 
obedient, devout, oatholio, and humble children of Oud and Holy Cburcb, oa 
uiy people be within any Itealm christened ; yet the said exactions of Annalei 
or Fintfruils be so intolerable and importable to this Itealm, that it is con- 
oidered and declared, by the whole body of this Realm now represented by all 
the Estates of the same aosembled in this present Parliament, that the King's 
Highness, before Almighty Ood, is bound, as by the duty of a good Christian 
Prince, for the consen'ation and preservation of the good estate and Common- 
wealth of this Bealm, to do all tliat in him is to obviate, repress, and redress 
tba said abuiions and exactions of Annates or Firstfruits : And because that 
divers prelates of this Realm are now in cxtrcnie age, and in other debilitiss 
of their bodies, so that of likelihood, bodily death in short lime shall or may 
succeed untotiiem; by reason whereof great sums of money shall shortly after 
their deaths, be conveyed unto the Court of Itome, for the unreasonable and 
uncboritable causes above-said, to the universal damage, prejudice, and im- 
poverishment of tliia Reulm, if speedy remedy be not in due time provided : 
II ia therefore ordained." 

The Act (26 Ucn. VIII. c. 3} transferring these annates to the king seems 
to have given some cause for dissatisfaction. Thus in "Mors' Complaynt" 
we read : — " The Pope, expUnitud'iHt potcttatU, mode a iaw that every bishop 
thnuld look the first year all the fruits of hia bishopric, though the bishop 
were so worthy his living the first year as the worthiest of all the Apostles. 
And ho onlulned that these Firstfruits should neither be given to blind nor 
Uune, but to himsulF to mnintAJu his pride.* This condition of the Pope !• 
now eondrmed in England with an Act of the Parliament, whereby not only 
bishops must pay the Firstfruits of their bishoprics, hut also every parson and 
Ticar of hU beneSce, and every lord the Firstfruits of his lands. In which Act 
tlie Pope's condition is not put away, but it is two parts greater than ever it 
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STATUTE OF KtJCLOaURES. 



I 



e bii>bO{iE did onlv pay tha FirstfruiU 
pay, tlis vicnre pay, tlw lord» pay. and to conclugion &1I men must to olUn 
p»y, pay, that n man, If he tube uot good heed, iFould think that the Latin 
jiapa were translated into Englieh, here is BO much paying od every side*' * 

Dean Hook has the foltoving note on " I'entha and Firstfruilg : " — " The 
history of that properly it mnarkablD. It was originall}' a papal UEUipalion: 
it wad taken from the Pope and attached to the Crown hy Henry VIII. ; it vu 
given to the Cliuroh by Queen Mary ; it was again attached to the Crown by 
Queen ElJEabeth ; it was realored to the Church by Queen Anne ; and now. 
through the medium of Queen Anne's Bounty Board, it is administered by the 
bishops and deans of the English Church for the augmentation of poor beno- 
flcei."t 

Tht Sfatiife •>/ KncUiJire, p. 171. — The Slatule against Encloanm 
was passed in the T of Henry VllL The Preamble and Section L are 
quoted hy Mr Kumivall in the lotroduclion to BalUds, etc., p. & Other alatuU* 
on the subject may be seen iu the same Work, aliw the Petition of ISll and 
the King's Proclamation in pursuance of it (pp. 101, 102), The following 
may also be i]UOted from the Appendix to Letters and Papers, Henry V7tl. 
vol, ii., p. 1540: — "Decree in Chancery hy my Lnrd Canlinnl, 12 July, 10 
Henry VIlL.thaPa]] who have pleodeil the Kind's pardon, or submitted t« his 
mercy for enclosuren, shall within forty dojs ' pull down and lay ahroiui ' all 
enolosures and ditches since the I Henry VIL, under a penaltj* of £100, 
unless they can bring evidence that such enclosure is more benelicial to the 
commonwealth than the pulling down thereof, or Is not against the slstutfs 
about the decay of houses," 

Hie statutes prohibiting enclosures had remained, especially in the nortlieni 
counties, unenforced ; and the small farmers and petty copyholders, hitherto 
thriving and independent, found themselves at onee turned oat of their farms, 
snil deprived of the resourae of the commons. They had suffered frightfully, 
and they saw no reason for their sufferings. From the Trent northward, 
a deep and angry spirit of discontent had arisen, which could be stirred easily 
into mutiny, Fronde, iiL 93 (isni!}. 

Gluttons and Deunkennru, pp. 8T, 94, 95, 171, 172.— "We send to other 
nations to have their commodities, and all is loo little to feeil our filthy lleab. 
But the aingular commodities within our own realm we abhor and throw forth 
H moat Tile, noisome matter. Avidiously we drink the wines of other 
lands t we buy up their fruits and spices, yea, we consume in apparel their 
silks and their velvets. But, alaal our own noble monuments [of learn* 
ing] and precious antiquities, which are the great beauty oF our land, we as 
little regard as the porings of our naiU."— /*<iic'j Lrgiatulc't Labarioite 
Jaumey. ed. 1549, If, 39. 

" What commessacyon, druokennesa, delestable swearing hy all the parts of 
Christ's body (and yet calling them in scorn ' hunting oaths '), extortion, 
pride, covelousnesB, nnd cuch other detcstablo vice reign iu this your realm." — 
SappUcation to Our Snr, Zord. 

■ '" ' -emonies connected with the betrothal of 

, Greenwich. The bill of faro for Ootoher 



S (Oct. 5), the bridal 
Hary to the Dauphin commenced 
7 iBoluded the following : — 



Bread, 8000 loaves {13 qrs. 

husliels of wheat). 
Wiue, 3 tons, 2 pipes. 



IB ComplAynl of •Ho^ertK 



.IVM of 'tlti£cUliWir 



Ale, S tuns, 7 libds. ^H 

Beeves, lOJ carcosee. ^^M 

Muttons, TiG cnrcaces, ^^H 

\IM. S« .IH rrcmiK, I. w. K>-W|^^| 



OLUTTONV 



Clx! 



VtalB,17. 
ForfcB, 3. 
Kat hogB, i. 
Cray Gah, (MM). 
Fnt capon », 24. 
RonliHh capons, GT. 
Cuane capons, KA. 
Cliiokens, S31. 
Pullets, 30. 

Cianeti, (i. 

BftbbiU, 372. 
^_ . BabbllB. young, 24. 
^L BarCriitgeB, 42. 
^H Flovora, 132. 
^H TnlB, 78. 

Although we have omltlcd many thlnge, llie aliovo will give Boini! ii3ea of tlie 
enonoouB quantity of food whioh was got rid of in Bome way. Doubtless miiph 
was given »way m aim^ and much wssUd, but allowing fur theao tliem remains 
«Dt>ugh to Irod UB to believe thnt the charge of gluttony and drunkenness was 
made on good grounds. — Lettcrt and Papvri, Henry VIII. vol. ii., ISIu. Beo 
•]«> Preface, clxili, , 

In November following an EmbnMy of four persona was sent to FranLi!. 
Coforlututely a storm ooiupolled thetn to leave a part of Iheir train l)ehind 
Ihcm. On the 1st of Deceml)er, the mayor and merchants of Abt>eville presentEil 
them with three puKchciiBt 'if n-ine. On the 3nJ, they were at Amiens, wlitre, 
being Friday, the bur^jesses offered them great carps, great pikes, trouls, bar- 
bels, crerisses, grent eels, anifoar punclieoni of wine. — Jb. I'ref. olivi. 

Iben M DOW the ale-house competed with the church : — 



Pigeons, 384. 
Quails, 1 iO. 
Larks, 648. 
QetAe, eo. 
Pears, 3000. 
Apples, 13(>0. 
Butler. ar.T dishes. 
Ekks, 25(10. 
CroHm. l«i gallons. 
Milk, 16 gallons. 
Frumenty, fl gnllOQg. 
Curd, 7 gallons. 
Flour, 2 qrs. 4 busholB. 
Mustard, 6 gallons. 

Vcijuioc, 4 



l.G(K1iO> 



iimhling, pp. 77, 171, 172. — The S3 Henry VIII. c. 9, was jmspeil "for 
^.tinttnaura of Artillery, and debarring unlawful games." It ensctnd Uint 

no manner of penons of what degree, quality, or condition soover, should tor 



"And lightly in the country 

They be placed so 
That Uiey stand in men's way 

When they should to church go. 
And then euah w love not 

To li^r their faulU told, 
By the minister that readuth 

The New Teetament and Old, 
Do turn into the ale-house, 

Aud let llie church go." — CroKlci/' i Epigra 

" Few ofour dmnkarda 



But, alas? many ci 
Tliat should us I 

Ilu nil their parisl 
In drinking eicii 



—lb. If. 17. 



r dbCxiV EXPORTS, DRESS, LiWa. 

" gain, lucre, or living " keep uny place for tionllng, coUing-. c1oah-cayIe«, half- 
bowl, tennis, dicing table or carding, or an)' other niuoner of game jirobibited 
by any former statute, or any unlawful now gamo now inveuled or made. 

In an account of a banquet given by Wol»ey, we are U>M of the gueatt that 
" after gratify ing their palates, they gratified tLeir eyes and bands ; large bowK 
filled with docata and dice, were placed on the tables for such as liked to gam- 
ble."— ietori and Pajreri, Honry VUI., ii. o. Ixi. 

Latimer Haye, there is such dicing-liouMs aUo, tliey say, as hath not be«ii 
wont to be, wiiure young gentlemen dice away their tlirift; and when dicing 
is, tbaro are other follios also. — Serniam, p. lUl. 

The nineteenth article to be inquired of the clergy of Canterbury by Pale 
was " Whether any of them do nae unlnwfu] games, as dice. Cards, and olhir- 
wise, whereby they grow to slander and evil report ! " 

Gambling eeerae to have Iwen common among ait clnssea. 

Woiil, Till, Lead, p. 173.-~L'rowtey, in liis epignuus, sunu up the advon- 
tagei of these three products thus : 

" This realm hatii three commodities, ^^ 

Wool, tin, and lead, ^^M 

Which being wrought within the realm, ^^M 

Kach man might get his bread." ^^| 

Dreii, pp. 81), 90, 174. — " la there Dot such excess and CDAllin»s of W^^ 
parel because of diversity and change of foihions. that scarce a worshipful 
man's lands, which in timea |>ast was wont to find and maintain twenty or 
thirty lull yeomen, a good plentiful household for the relief aod comfort of 
many poor and needy; and the same now is not sufficient aad able to main- 
tain the heir of the same lands, bis wife, ber gentlewoman or maid, two yeo- 
men, and one lackey ? The principal cause benuf is their coatly apparel, aad 
Hpeciully their manifold and diverse changes of fashiooa, which the roan, aod 
specially the women, must wear upon both bead and body. Sometime capt 
sometime hood; now the French fashion, now the Spanish fosbion ; then tha 
Italian fashion, and then the Aliian fuishion ; so that there is no end of oonmun- 
ing of sulutance, and that vaiuly and all to please the proud foolish tnaa mad 
women's fancy. Hereof springeth great misery and need." — Supplieatt*m I0 
Ouf AmereU/n Lord, etc., 154-1. The mischierij arising fcuDi this excrss accord- 
ing to this writer weneeil not quD(«. 

Acts of Parluunent vainly endeavoored to regulate drrss. S^ 37 Eilw. in, 
B,!), 10, II, 12, 13, H, where the apparel of all classes from the plowman to (be 
esquire is regulated. Tlie Acts 3 Edw. IV. c. 6, and '23 Edw. IV. c 1, wera 
repealixl hy 1 Henry VIIL c. 14, and anottier Act substituted. This is pro- 
bably the statute referred to on p. 174, 1. 10811. The Act 1 & S Philip sud 
Uary, 0. 2, for the reformation of elixir In apparel, may also be refeired Ur. 

Lait» in Englith, p. 193.— As far bnolc aa \Wi tlie attention of tba 
Legislature was called to this subject. " Because the Laws, Costoms. 
and Statutes of (lie said Realm be not commonly known in tlie miw 
Realm, for (hat they be pleaded, shewed, and judged in the Frencli tongue, 
which Is much unknown in the said Eealm, so tbnt the people which 
implead, or be im]>leaded, iu the King's Courts, and in the Cuurls of oUiera, 
have DO knowledge nor understanding of that «bicb is said for them or 
against them by their seijeants and other pleaders; and that reasonably Iha 
said Laws and Cual«ma would be the more learned and known, and better 
understood, in the tongue used in the said Kealm, and by so miioh nvery man 
of the said Realm might the better govern himself without oflending the law 
all pleas which shall be pleaded in Ilio Bealtn, (hall bo 



PETER-PENCE, SADOLGT, PUBLIC IIE.U.TH, 
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ptwded, defeDdad, anawenid, debated, nnd judg^ in Ihe Englisli tonipie, and 
. . . entered and inrolled in Latin."— 3G E-W. III. c. 15. 

Pfter-Peiu-e, p. 116.— King Dflu (died 79:1] ia said to bave exUliliBheit tbs 
tribute called Peler'a puocc. He it said to bave fuuudal h Soxdii hostelry In 
Borne for the uae of sttidentB, and lliU tax of a penny on each houst) ww for 
]ti support. Edward I. was tbe first nho objected to pay tribute, to Uome. 
The statute paswd In hi» ceign (35 Ed. I.) wna confirmed by the 4th and Sth 
Bd. IlL The Stalului of I'rovieom uiioct^ in this lattvr reigu may also be 
oonsulted. Edward ntfnaed to pay the tribute, and hia Doblea supjurted 
him (Rnnke, Fofiet, p. 13, ed. 1851)). The payment of Peter'a pence van for- 
bidden by the 25 Hen. VIII. o. 21. This Act was ropcalsd by 1 & 2 I'hilip 
1 Marj, 0. 8, and revived by 1 Eliz. c I. The tribute sometimes went 

une of Bomescot, sometimes Rume fee (Ronie-feoli). — Mlatheii. 
"SMbp ef Carpntrat, pp. Wi, HIO.— Jacopo Sadoleto, Jacques Sndolet, 
K SaduletUii, James Sadolet^ a man well Bpohen of far piety, brnuvo- 
1 learning, wag Uom at Modena in 1477. He waa educated at 
\ and Rome, where he gained ailmission into the family of Cardinal 
I O. Caraffa. Hia Kliolarahip attracted tlie attention of Loo X., by whom be 
a made a papal secretary, and rewarded with the biahopric of Carpentnu. 
By Ailrian VL and Clement VIL be was employed but a short time, and 
waa then allowed to retire to Carpentnu. Here his house became the resort of 
I tlie learuwl, and he gained for himEolf tho title of father of his people. By 
Paul in. he Hu orealed a cardinal, and accompanied that pontiff to Nice when 
he n^otialed between the Emperor and the King of France. But with Paul 
his straightfurwardneKS hiu not more acceptable than It had been with Adrian 
and Clcnient, and he once more turned hU Bl«pa to CHrpenlma. 

Ttie purity of Sadolelo's LatinJty was praised by Erasmus as being superior 
to his own. Hia works were numerous, and art] Baid to have shown consider- 
able rending. His Commentary on the Epistles of St T'aul was, attiic inetunce 
o[ hia enemies, condemned at Borne. This cauEivl him some annoyance, uud 
led him to appeal to the Pope, by whom the book wns declared to be catholic. 
/ 3e lived on friendly terms with Melancthon and Calvin. When Zulngle 
/died, and Enumui and Luther spoko severely of him, Sudoluto dwvlt obieHy 
I npon those points in hia character which he could praise,* 
I Pole seeajs to have sgienl two or thn« years at the Monastery of Cnipen- 
Itrai, and having commenced or renewed hia acquaintance with this excellent 
/and amiable ntta at Avigtion, tu have continuud a warm friend until Sodo- 
/ leto'B death in IGIT. 

The book referred to In the text in such laudatory terms Is entitled De 
Libfrit recti inrtHucHtit. It was published In IG33, and became very 

EdiUt — Public IleaUh, p. 206.— The need of some authority to regulate 
cities and towns was forced u[ion men's niinda by the prevalence of the 
Sweating Sickness. Eraiimug wrote to Wolaey's Physician, suggesting among 
other remedies, the appointment of ediles, in the following words : — " I nm 
frequently astonished and grieved to think how it ia that England has t>een 
now for so many years troubled by a ooiitinuBl pestilence, especially by a 
deadly sweat, which appears in a great measure to be peculiar to your conntry. 
I have read how a city was once delivered from a plague by a change in the 
houses, made at the suggegMon of a phllosophcr.t 1 am inclined to think 
that this also must be the deliverance of England. 
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"First of all, EDglislimen neyer conKidor the aspect of til^ 
winJows ; next, [hi:ir chambere are built in auch a wny ae to wtniit or no v«n- 
liJutioD. Tlien a great pnrt or tbe vialls of the bouse U occupied vith glata 
caseuieiitf, which admit lif;lit, but ciclude the air, aud yet they let in the draft 
through holes and oumers, which is often pcatilcDti^ and Btu^Dlca thcrt. 
The lioors are in general laid with a while clay, and are covered wilh rasbea, 
ooonaionally removed, but so imperreotly that the bottom Injer ie left undia- 
turbed, aomelime* for twenty ycarH, horbuuring px|icc (orations, vomitinga, tbe 
loakage of dogs aod men, ale- droppings, scraps of lish. and other abominations 
not fit to be mentioned. Whenever the weather changes a vapour is exhaled, 

which I consider very detrimental to health 1 am confident the 

Island would be mueh more salubrious if the use of ruehps were abaodoncd, 
and if the rooms were built in such a way as to be eipoeed to the sky on two 
or three sides, and all the windows bo built as to be o]«ned or closed at once : 
and so completely closed as nut to admit the foul air through chinks; and for 
as it is beneHcial to healUi to admit the air, so is it equally beneficial to exclude 
it. Tlie Dommon people laugh nt you if you complain of a cloudy or foggy 
day. Thirty years i^o if over I entered a room which had not been occupied 
for some months I was sure to take a fever, Moro moderation in diet, and 
especially in the use of salt meats, might be ot service; more particularly were 
public Kdilea appointed U> see the streets cleaned from mud aud uriae, and the 
suburbs kept in better order."— Z*«.»'» and Papert, Hon. VIII. vol. 2, ccix. 

Erajrmut, pp. SIO, Sll.— Tbe Treatise on the Study of Divinity >s Para- 
Plrtii. id ctt adkortatio ad Chritliamt pkilBiophia Studium, 1st id. 1518. 

The Book of the Preacher is, EccUtiatlet, (W de ratione Omeiomtndi, 
let ed. 1635. 

The Inslmctian of a Christian Man is probably the BneMridiiin viHitit 
Chriftiani, 1st ed. 1503. Erasmus also wrote Imtitvtie prinHpU nriituini, 
and A^nMnm (Ji'fi CiiUehiimin. 

Tpriit, p. 176. — A hundred years ago there were in Tpree three hospitals 
for the sick ; one bouse for poor old men, another for poor old women ; ona 
hospital for educating poor boys, another for poor girls. In these both boys 
and girls were (aught how to get their living, and supplied with a sum of 
money on leaving, to enable them to start in the world. 

In addition there was a bequinage where unmarried women lived, receiving 
a small allowance which, added (o what they earned or had, was enough to 
keep them. They dressed alike as a sisterhood, and were free to marry, but 
seldom did so.* 1 have not ascertained when these various institutions were 
established, nor who were their founders. 

I am indebted to Mr W. M. Wood for the following account of the practice 
in Venice aliout this time : 

■^ 0/ eanmon pn>tiiti<m ii«d chai-itnhle deciet. — Theyr diligent vse in 
prouision forgraine is notable. For be it deara or good chcape, theyr common 
gmnar (whiche is a myghtie grcate house) is in mancr atwayes fumisahed. 
So that lyghtly in the cilee can be no great dearth, liecause many times of 
their owne common purse, tliey are contented (o lose for the poore people* 
reliefe (thoug another time they pay Ihem selfes the double), — They baue 
also eertsine sohooles or felowships, gatliered together for deuocion, as one of 
sainole Marke, an other of salnct Rookc, one of Ihis sainct, an other of that, 
which (bejTig for the roost part substanciall men) doe releeuo a noumber tt 
the pooro afler this sorte. — They geue thetin ones a yere a course liuery, i 
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a certaine Bmal stipende, for tlie which the poore man is bound to carie a taper 
at one of the bretherne or sisters burial ; and, besides that, to attend certeino 
holidaiea at the schoole, where the principal brethenie assemble, to dispose 
mto the manage of poore younge women, and in other good woorkes, that 
parte of money that theyr rate for the time dooeth allow ; and afterwardn 
(wyth theyr priestes and clerkes) goe a procession a certayne circuite, in the 
which the pore men lyke wyse cary their tapers before theim. — Furthermore, 
there are certaine hospitalles, some for the sicke and diseased, and some for 
poore orphanes, in which they are nourisshed vp til they come vnto yeres of 
aeruice ; and than is the man childe put vnto a craft, and the maidens kepte 
till they be maried. If she be fayre, she is sone had, and little money gcuen 
with hir ; if she be foulc, they auaunce hir with a better porcion of money. — 
For the plague, there is an house of many lodgeinges, two miles from Venice, 
called the Lazaretta^ vnto the whiche all they of that house, wherin one hath 
been infected of the plague, are. incontinently sent, and a lodgeyng sufficiento 
appoinotecl for theim till the infection ceasse, that they may retoume. — 
Finally, for prisonerts they hauo this order : Twise a yeere, at Christmas and 
Ea«ter, the Avditori dooe visite all the prisones in Venice, and there geuo 
audience vnto all creaditours that haue anye debtour in prison for the summe 
of .50. duckates and vnder. If the partye be liable to paie, dales are geuen, 
and sureties founde ; and if the debt be desperate, than doe they theim selfes 
agree with the partie for more or lesse, as the likellhode is, and pay hjon of 
the common purse. So that ere euer they departe, they empty the prisones of 
all theim that lie for that summe.** — The Uistorye of ItalyCy &c., by William 
Tbomaa, edit 1561, the chapter on leaves 82 and 83, under the general heading 
'< The Venetian Aslate.** 
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[PART I.] 

[CHAPTER I.] 

1.' JiUpset. — Much [tjme] past, Mauler Pole,^ [I] L.hu 
haue desyryd [greatly to commyn] vryth yow, [beyng] ^'u, p 
moTiyd thevto by the [great] frenchype and famylyaryte 
wych, of youth growyng betwyx vs, ys now ao by 4 
v«rtue incresyd and confynnyd, that nature bathe not 
eo sure a band and knot to coupul and joyne any hartys 
togyddur in tmo lou[e] and aniyt*. Wherfor I am mi u 
Tjgiit gUd, Mastiir Pole, that I liaue, now at thya ishutb 
tyme, hero found you, both, as me seniyth, at con- 
nenyent leser to c07»Tnyn and talke, and also iu thys \0 
place of Bysham, where as the image and memory of 
your old aunceturya of grete nobylyte, achol, as I trust, 
Btyr aiui moue your hart and mynd to the same purpoa 
that I wold now and long haue desyryd to co;nmyn 14 
vnto you. 

2. 'Sole. — Troth hyt ys that loyser here, aa you say, 
lakkyth now at al ; but, I pray you, what ya that, gud p. mVi 
Maetur Lujwef, that you seme eo emystely to wylT mniwi 
Hyt appei^-th to be, by your Legynuyng, some grete 19 
mater and weyghty, 

' The numbers are not in the MS., but are iosericd for con- 
venience of reference. 

* la the MS. proper names and the words which commence 
a frenh sentence frequently begin with a Fnnall letter. For 
the sake of uniformity, copltal letters hnve been aulislituted in 
bU (uoh oases. 
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L. npiiw, 3. Lnp((e/. — Troth liyt ys a grete ninter in dede, 

ciii>i»n]i Ilia and, aa to me hyt semytb, touchyng the hole onloi 

Zit. '° '"" of your Ijfo, Mrafer Polo ; and echortly to schow yon, 

24 wythout long cyrcuinstaunce, thys hyt ys. I hand 

much and many tyniya nianielyd, reBonyng wyth mj 

jinm«omni!ii '~ Belfe, why you, Hosier Pole, aftur so many yeiys apent 

in quyet atudys of letturys and lomyng, and af tar each 

ezperyence of the monerys of man, taken in dynem 

29 partyee beyond the see, haue aot l>efore tliya settylljd 

your Belfe and applyd your mynd to the handelyng of 

tpjiijjaiatta the materya of the commyn wele hero in our owm 

natyou ; to the intent that bothe your frendys and cmi- 

trej myght now at the last receyue and take aome fcuW 

34 of your long studya, wherin yoa haue epent your hole 

youth, oa I euet toke hyt, to the same purpoe and etui 

You know ryght wel, Master Pole, that to thya al men 

are home and of uaturo brought forth, to commyn such 

gyftya as be to them gyuen, ych one to the profyt of 

other, in perfayt cynylyte ; and not to lyue to theyr 

40 owne plesure and prwfyt, wyth[out] regard of the wele 

of theyr cuntrey, forgeltyng al justyec and equyte. I 

nede not to reherse to [you] (to whome the storya are 

u Plata, Lioii- bettut knowne then to me,) the exflmpul of Plat", 

wm, Hill aolon 

dill. Lycurgus, nor of Solon, by whose wyadome and pollycy 

45 dyuerse cytes, cuntreys and natyonya were broug[h]t to 

cyuyle ordur and polytyke lyfe ; wych, yf they bad not 

[. P.p,2s,] regardyd, but folowyd theyr owne "pryuate pleaure onii 

fantasy, had yet remeynyd ia theyr old rudenes, <aid 

lyuyil lyko wylde hestya in the woodya, wythout Inwya 

BO and rulya of honesty, Whcrfor me aemyth, who m 

ouer ho be wych, drawen by the awctenes of hya etndyn, 

and by hya owne quyetnea and pleaure mouyd, Icuyth 

rrytawnag the cure of the commyn wele and pollycy, ho dowth 

■nd iHciHt ' DiMiyfeat wrong to hya ciiHtrey and frendya, and y« 

playu vniuat aiv/ ful of iniquyte ; as be that regardjth 

66 not hya offyce and duty, to the wych, aboue 
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most bounden by nature. Of thys, Mastur Pole, many 67 

men dow yon accuse, saying that, syns you haue byn of Man biimw jou 

your cuntrey so wel nuryschyd and brought vp, so wel (mtMineBiMt! 

set forward to geddur prudence and wyae[dom], you 

ought now to study to mayntoyn and avaunce the wele 

of thya same your cuntrey,^ to the wych you are bounden 

no lea then the chyld to tlie father, when ho ys by 53 

syknca or age impotent and not of powar to helpe hym 

selfe. You see your cuntrey, as mo semyth, requyre joa »« jmir 

your helpe, and, aa hyt were, cry and cal vnto you jouriaip.iMi 

besyly for the same, and you, as'drownyd in the pleaure 11,7™!*" 

of letturys aiid pryuate studys, gyuo no yere Uierto j 68 

but, forgettyng hyr vtturly, auffur her styl to want your 

helpe and succur apoa your behalfe, not wythout gret 

ininry. Wherfor, Mo«/er Pole, now at the last wake 

out of thya dreme ; remcmbyr your cuntrey, loko to 

your frendys, consydur your offyce and duty that you 73 

are most honnden vnto. And so now thys you haue 

breuely hard the cause of my cnmmyng and purpos at 

thya tyme, 

4. 'Sole. — Maystur Lupsef, your purpos is gud, and 
touchyth, as you sayd, no smal mater. In dcdo, hyt p.owiuni» 
can not be denyd but hyt ys a gudly thyng to med- „„• one'i 
dyl wyth the materys of the commyn wel, ai^d a nobul ™™"'' 
Tertue to dow gud to our frendys avd cuntrey, to the 81 
wych, aa you say, we are borne and brought forthe. 
•Wherfor not wythout a cause you eshorte me therto, [•P»g»n.j 
as to the end of al mannys stuilys and actys, and [the] 
best thyng in thys lyfe to bo atteynyd vnto. Thya ys 
your purpos ; but, Mnjrfpf Lup^rf, here we must a lytyl 86 
Btey. Me semyth you remembyr not the commyn say- 
ing, "He was neuer gud maetur that neuer was scoler, boibefertm 
nor neuer gud capitayne that neuw was soudiar." I wt maa iwm 
thynke hyt veray conuenyent, befor T begyn to meddyl oonciva. 

' "uunlrey " Is eligbtly suored out. 
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wyth the rule of other, surely to leme to rule myielfe; 
for ho that can not gouerae one, viidowtydly kkkyllL 
93 craft to gouerae many. I neuer hard of any maiynn 
abul to gouei-ne a gret achyppe, wjch neutr oonll 
Btaaiiu goucrno wel a lytyl botte. Wherfor, when I haoeluid 
uidohii Buffycyent expeiyencc of the Tulyng of my eelfe, ani by 
the opynyou of other jugyd t« dow that ryght wel, 
flS then, pcrauentur, I wyl not refuse the cansys of my can- 
trey and nilyng of other. How be hyt, 'Mcuter Lvgtd, 
in your communycatjon, mo semyth, ly th no smal dowta 
I wold be glad to dow the best, aiid that to folev 
102 wherin lyth the perfectyon of man ; but ■wether hjt 
etond in the actyue lyfe, and in admynystratyon cf tiu 
maters of the co'«mya wel, a^ yon seme to say, or di 
in the contemplatiue and knolege of thynge*, hyt y» 
not al Eure. i'or, sej-ng the perfectyon of man rustyth in 
the mynd mid in tlie chefe and purjst parto th^n-f^ 
108 wj-ch ys reson and intellygence, liyt semyth, wylhout 
dowte, that knolege of God, of nature, and of al Uie 
workys therof, Bchold be the end of mannys Ijfe, oitd 
the chefe poynt tberin of al men to be lokyd tdIo. 
[•PwreM,] Wherfor the old and antique •phvlosopharya foreoke 

OM pbiluwphiTi 

■ppiioi LiniD- the medelyng with mato-ya of commyn welys, and 

" '" ' ' npplyd tbemaelfys to the secrete etudys and sercbyng 

IIS of nature as to the chefe thyng wherin semyd to rest 

■-<ii u.MiTiit the perfection of man ; and thus to them hyt appetrd 

pUloHjihi bnt; , , , „ ■> ci J 

that prudence and pollyey were not to be compaxyi 

Hid tiui II wu wytb hye phylosophye. Bettur hyt semyd to them to 

■uwn'iinwi know God and the hole course of nature then to know 

.■HiuBi. ^j^^ ordur ajid rule of cytcs ami townya ; — bettor to 

121 know the lawys that nature hath set in ntannys hurt 

surely, then the lawys wj-ch mannya wyt hath denyayd 

by pollyey ; — of the iv^'ch, the one pprteynylh to the 

eyuyle and polytyke lyfe ; the other, to the qujat and 

125 contempUtyue. Wherfor, though I were in dedo apte to 

niwldyl (vyth the mat<Ty8 of the commyn wile, yet hyt 
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may be Jowtyd, Maita- Lvpsel, aa hy t appeiyth, ivlietlier 1 37 
hj-t be best so to dow or not. 

5. Lvpifef.— Wei, Master Pole, as touchyng your 
aptenea, I wyl now no ferther reson, of the wych no 
man dotb dowte : wherfor thya ys but an excuse ; and 
so that p<(rte I wyl leue. But, Syr, of your dowt I 133 
Boraewliat wyth my selfa now dow niaruayle. For 
though hyt be bo that maDy of the auncyent phylo- 
sopharya, for the niayntenauiice of theyr idul ami sloianr- 
yng lyfe, dowtyd much therof, yet, me eemyth, yoii, 
&ftur BO ma/iy ycr}'B had in the study of the acole of 137 
AryBtotyl, achold no thyng dowte tberin at al; in so l-h.^ 
much as he techyth and scho[w]yth most manyfeBtely ujm'^',!^ 
the pejfectyon of man to stond joynt«Iy in both, ""^to'^iio 
and nother in the bare coHtemplatyon and knolege of ^^^niii" 
thyngys separat frOTii al besynea of the world, nother in 142 
the odmjTiyatratj'on of matwya of the commyn wele, 
wythout any ferther regard and dyrectyon therof; for 
of them, aftur hya Hcntence, the one ys the end of the 
other. As we may alao see by ooHimyn experyence, al 
IsbnryB, besynea, and trauayle of wyae men, hai'delyd li7 
in materys of the commyn wel, are euer referryd to thya 
end ant/ purpoa, that the •hole body of the commynalty i-Pngrai 
may lyuo in quyetnes and tranquyllyte ; euery pniie 
dowyng hya ofiyce and duty ; and bo, as munh as the 
nature of man wyl Buffer, ol to attaync to theyr natural 132 
perfectyon. To thya enery honest man, medelyng ia the 
commyH welo, ought to loko chefely vnto ; thya ya the 
marke that euery man, prudent and polytyke, ought to 
Bcbote at ; fyrst, to make bymaelfe perfayto, wyth al EtT 
vertuos gamyschyng hya mynd ; and then to commyn m«ic< 
the same perfectyon to other. For lytyl avaylyth vertue tiy lo 
that ya not publyschyd abrode to the profyt of other ; 
lytyl avaylyth treaore eloayd in coffurya, wych neuor ya 160 
eowimanyd to the auccur of other ; for al such gyftya of 
God and nature must euer be applyd to the commyn 
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163 profyt and rtylyte. Wherby iiia«, aa much aa he may, 

Hug thi Gchal euer folow the nature of God, whuse infrnyte 

gudiiea ya by tliya chefely declaryd and opeuyii to the 

world, that to eaery thyng and creature he gyuyth 

parte thero^ Bccordyng to theyr nature and capacyle. 

168 So that vertue and lernyng, not conimunyd to other, yj 
lyke vnto rychea hepyd ia corneiya, neuer applyd h> 
the vse of other. 

(5.) Therfop hyt ya not suffycyeut, a man to get 
knolege and vertue, delytyng hymaelfe only therwytb, 

173 aa the old phylosopharyB dyd, wych toke auch plesuie 
in pryuate studys, that they despyayd the polylyke 
lyfe of mail ; but chefely he must atudy to coininyn 
hya vertuos to tho profyto of other. And thys ya the 
end of the cyuyle lyfe, or, as niB semyth, rather the 

178 true admynystratyon of theconunyn wele ; the wych you 
Bee now, Mastur Pole, how thes phylosophar)-9, by 
whose ezampul you appcte to excuse your eelfe, most 
avoydyd and vniuatcly fled, ouer much delytyng in 
theyr owne pryuate studys. How be hyt, 1 wyl not yet 

183 say and playnly affynne that therin tliey dyd vtturly 

nought, BO absl«ynyng front the commyn wele ; Ihe 

[•■■■(« SL] wych, perauentur, thuy 'dyd, other bycause they found 

themselfti not met to the bandelyng of euch materys, 

or ela bycauee thoy wold, aa you sayd of your eelfe, 

168 fyrst leme to rule themselfo befor they toke apon them 
any rale of other. But thya one thyng 1 dare afFyrmi-, 
— that yf they dyd for thya purpos abatayne, as therby 
to attayne hyar perfectyon, and so to folow the best 
trade of lyfe, then they surely were deceyuyd ; for 

193 though hyt ho bo that leruyng and knolege of nature be 

a plesBUnt thyng, and a hye perfectyon of mannys 

KDi»>i*d«i ii mynd and nature, yet yf you sundurly compare hyt 

umpired to wjlh justyce and poUycy, vndowtydly hyt ys not lo 

■ be preferryd therto aa a thyng rather to be chosen and 

198 folowyd. For who ya he ao fer wythout reaon, that 
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it, thoi^ht he myglitj by liys pryuate study and fcrwhowo 
labur, kaow al tlie secretys of nature, teue al that cmntry ni 
asyde, and apply hymselfe rather to helpe hys hole Hcnugri 
cuntrey hy prudence and poUycy, now other ivyse then 
he woJd dow wych lakhyth fode necessary to liya body, 
rather procure that, then the knglege of al natural 204 
phylosophy ) 

(5.) For euer that wych ys beet ya not of al man 
nor at al tymys to be pflrauyd; hyt ys mete for a 
man beyng ayke rather to procure hys helth, then to 
study about the procuryng of the commyn welth. Hyt 209 
ys bettur, as Aiyatotyl eayth, for a man being in gret 
pouerty, rather to procure some rychea then hye phylo- 
sophy; andyet phylosophy of hyt Belfe,as al mcBknow, BuiiiIiiiok 
ya fer to be preferryd ahoue al wordly ryches. And so, to ridiM, 
lyke wyae, albehytthat*hyephylosophyoiMicontempla- I"P"«" 
tyon of nature be of hyt selfe a grettur perfectyon of 215 
mawnys mynd, aa hyt wych ys the end of the actyue lyfe, 
to the wych al mennys dedys schold euer be rcferryd ; yet 
the medelyng wyth the cousys of the commyn wel ya »ndth(goi) 
more necessary, and euer rather and fyrst to be chosen, wmIUiwii 
as the pryncypal mean wherby wo may attayne to the 
other. For hyther tendytli ol prudence and pollycy, to 221 
brjng the hole cuntrey to quyetnes and cyuylyte, that 
eni^ man, and so the hole, may at the last attayn to 
Buch pwfeclyon as by nature ya to the dygnyto of man 
dew ; wych, as hyt scmyth, restyth in the commynyng 
of al such vertues, as to the dygnyte of man are con- 226 
nenyent, to the profyt of other lyuyng t^gydur in 
cyuyle lyfe and polytyko ; ye, and, as hyt were, in the 
formyng of other to theyr natural peHectyon. For lyko 
as the body of man ya then most perfayt in hys nature 
when hyt hath powar to gewdur a nother lyke thervnto, 231 
BO ya the mynd then most perfyt when hyt communyth Mi 
and spredyth hys vertuoa abrodo, to the inatructyon of 
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234 other ; tlien hyt j-s most lyke vnto the nature of Gwl, 

enj»vonr»io whose JHfyiiytc vertiie ys thcriu most percejmyd, that 

wSIi'^'m* ^^ coHimynyth hya gudnes to al creaturj'9 — to some 

oOi*™; more, to soino las, accorUyng to theyr nature and 

dygnyte. Wherfor hyt ys not to be dowtyd, but yf tho> 

239 antyent phyloaopharys, monyd by any plesure of iheyr 

secrete atudys, abhonyd thya from the polytyke lyfe 

and from thya commynyng of theyr vertuee t<i the 

profyt of other in cyuylyte, they were gretely to bo 

bhimyd, ami by no mean can be excusyd, as they wych 

244 pretarmyttyd and left theyr chefe offyce ami duty, to 

not In obuiDiDg the wych they were by nature most boonden. For, as 

witiiain yott playnly, Mostur Pole, now see, the pfHectyon of 

£• rtgtu.] man stondyth not in bare knolege *and lernyng wyth- 

out applycatyon of hyt to any vse or profyt of other ; 

249 but the veray perfectyon of mannya mynd restj-th in 

the TBe and exercyae of al vertuea and honesty, and 

chefely in the chefe vertue, where vnto tend al the 

other, wych ya dowtcles the conimunyng of hye wj-fr 

dome to the vse of other, in the wych stondyth mannys 

254 felycyte. So that thye, Moa/sr Pole, now you, I trow, 

So iha iDdat playnly dow aeo, that yf you wj-1 folow the trade of the 

iiini Bat ba ancyent phylosopbarys, you schal not folow that thyng 

wych I am sure you aboue al other moat doayre ; — that 

ys to aay, the beat kynd of lyfe and moat conueoyent to 

259 the nature of man, wych ys borne to commyn cyuylyte, 

one euer to be ledy to helpe another, by al gud and 

ryglit pollyey. 

I- ay, Dili 6. Vole. — Wei, ttaefer Lvpwt, you haue lyght wel 

vmovwi, satysfyd me in my dowte, I can not deny ; but yet (in 

264 BO much as your communycatyoa ya groundyd on that 

HtigTMin wych aemyth dowtful) thenvyth you haue brought me 

into a nother gretur then that. You saydlaet of al, thai 

man ys borne and of nature brought forth to a cyuylyte, 

arid to lyuo in jtolytyke ordur, — the wych thyng to me 

269 seniyth dene contrary. For yf you cal thya cj-uylyte and 
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lyiiyng iu polytyke ordur, a cowraynalty to lyue other 
vnder a prjHce or a commyn counsel in cytes and 
townys, me semyth ma« scholJ not be borne therto, for 272 
as mucli as max at the bflgynnjiig lyuy J many yerys -""m •<»■ ' 
wytpijout any such pollycy ; at the wych tyme he lynyd Man n iiu 
more vertnsely, and more accorjyng to the dygnyto of mo«virt>io 
Lya nature, then he doth now in thys wych you cal po- 
lytyke ordur and cyuylyte. We sec slao now in our days 277 
thoB men wych lyue out of cytes and townys, and haue "ni n»n on 
fewyat lawys to be gouernyd by, lyue better then other Mut ihnn 
dow in theyr gudly cytea neuar so wel byllyd and ii 
habytyd, gouernyd wyth so many lawys for commy/ 
You see by experj-ence in grete cytea moat vyce, mof 
Buttylty and craft ; and, contrary, euw in the rude cu? 
trey • most study of vertue atid veray true syniplycytt 
You se what adultery, murdur, and vyce ; what vsury, 
craft, and dyscej-te ; what glotony and al plesur of body, 
js had in cytes and townys, by the reson of thye 287 
Bocyety and cumpany of men togydur, wjch al in the 
cuntrey aiul rude lyfe of them ya avoyded, by the reson 
that they lyfe not togydur aflur your cyuylyte. Ther- *"'' " 
fore yf tbys be tyuyle lyfe and onlur, to lyue in cytes inoioi 
and townys wyth so much vyce and mysordur, me 
seme man schold not be borne therto, but rather to lyfe 293 
in the wjld forest, tber more foiowyng the study of 
vertue, as hyt ys sayd men dyd in the golden age, where ■■ i^" 
in mar) lyuyd accordyng to bys natural dygnyte. 

7. Iivpset. — Nay, Mayatur Pole, you take the mater l. uyi 
amya, Thjs ys not the cynyle lyfe that I mean, — to imtm. 
lyue togydur in cytea and townys so fer out of ordur, as 299 
hjt were a multytude conspyryng togeddur in vyce, one 
takyng plesnre of a nother wythout regard of honesty. 
But thys I cal the cyuyle lyfe, cowttary, lyuyug togyd- n*"!! 
dur in gud and polytyke ordiu', one euer tedy to dow tn tin 
[ud to a nother, and, aa hj-t were, conspyryng togydur in 304 

' In margin of MS. 
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305 al vertuo a)id lionesty. T]ijs ys the veray tme and 

eyuyle lyfe ; and though hyt be so that man abusyth the 

Bocyety and cumpany of man in cytea and townys, 

gyuyng hyiwaeife to al vyce, yet we may not therfor cast 

downe cytes aiid townys, and dryue man to the woodys 

310 agayne and wyld foreatys, wherin he lyuyd at the fytrt 

mm do begynnyng rudely; the faut wherof ya nother in the 

11 u in cytes nor townya, nother in the lawya ordeynyd therto, 

"* bat hyt ys in the malyce of man, wych abuaj'th and 

tumyth that thyng wych myght be to hya welth and 

316 felycyto to hya owno dystractyon and mysery ; as he 

doth al most al thyng that God and nature hath 

prouydyd to hym for the mayntenance of hya lyfc 

For how abusyth he bys hclth, etmnghth, nnd buety, 

319 hya wyt, lemyng, and pollycy; how al maner of metTB 

naea and drynkys to the vayn plesiire of the body ; ye, ami 

""'" achortly to Bay, eiiery thyng al most he abuayth ; and 

'H*»-] yet they thyngca are not therfor vttorly "to be cast 

8way, nor to be taken fro?it the veo of man. And bo 

324 the socyety and cumpany of man ys not to be accusyd 

as the caase of thys raysordur, hut rather such as be 

oanrha grete, ivyse, and polytyke men, wych flye from offyce 

Hbrii) and authorj-te, by whose wysilome the multytude 

myght be conteynyd and kept in gud ordur and cyuy- 

329 lyte ; eiich I say are rather to bo blamyd. For, lyke as 

by the perBuaejon of wyae men, in the begynnyng, men 

were brought from theyr nidenes and bestyal lyfe, to thys 

cyuylyte so natural to man, so by lyke wysdomc they 

ti would must he cojiteynyd and kept therin. Therfor, iSatler 

riiHtyM Pole, wythout any mo cauyllatyonys, me semyth, hyt 

echold be best for you to apply your mynd to he of the 

33G nombur of them wych study to restor thys cyuyle onlar, 

and maynteyn thys vertuose lyfe, in cytes and townys 

to the coinmyn vtylyte. 

8. Vole. — As for cauyllatyonys, Master Lvparf, I 
piirpos to make non, except you cal them ci 
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^^cli I cai resonyng and dowtyng for the clerjng of the P- "n 
tnith, of the wjch sort I wyl not yet cesse to make more douw a.mv 
when BO euer your commuuycatyon ys not to me clere j 
therfor, wyth panlon, you must patyently here tne dovrt 
a lytyl ferther, moujd of your wordys. You sayd ryght 
now Ihat tliya cynyle lyfe was a polytyke ordur, anti, as 
hyt were.aconepjTacy in honesty andvertue,stably8o[h]yd 3*7 
by commyn assent ; thys, me aemyth, bryngj-th the liole ■» n™ •« 
mater in more dowte then hyt waa yet before, yo and 
bryngyth al to vncertaynty and playn cwifneyon. For 
they Turkys wyl surely say on theyr behalfe that thoyr 
lyfe ys most natural ajid polytyke, and that they co»- 352 
sent togydnr in al VCT'tue and honeaty. The Sarasyn con- ■" inUoni 
ttary, apoji hya behalfe, wyl defend hya pollycy, saying viriuB.nd 
that hys of al ys moat best and most conaenyent to Turk^ 
mannys dygnyto. The Jue constantly wyl afiyrmo hya jeKt.ud 
law to b« aboue nl other, als receyuyd of Goddya owne 
mouth immedyatly. And the Chryatun man moat suroly 358 
helenyth that hya law and relygyon ys ahoue the rest 
nioat agreabul to reaon and nature as a thyng cwifyrmyd 
by Goddya owne dyuynyte. So that by thya *mean hyt [• P«go 
appcryth al stondyth in the jugemcnt and opynyon of 
man, in so much that wych ys the veray true polytyke 363 
and cyuyle lyfe, no man surely by your dyffynytyon can 
affyrme wyth any certayuty. 

9. Lvpsrf. — Wei, Syr, thya ya no smal dowte to some i- «" 'h« 
men wych now yoahauemouyd. Wherfor,bycauaeBuchB Mutprowe, 
ther be wych conBrtly take away al cyuylyte, an/l wold ' 

bryng al to coj^fnsyon and tyranny, saying ther ys no 3G9 
dyderence betwyx vyce artrf vertue but strong opynyon, 
iind that ol such thyngya hang of the folyach fansy and 
jugement of man; I achal fyrst schow you how vertue firii,Thiii 
stondyth by nature and not only by the opynyon of ^^^bj 
man ; and aecond how and by what mean thya folysch ™j*°^„) 
opynyon cam in to thos lyght braynya. Afid, fyrst, thya ^°' 
ys certayn and sure, — that man by nature fere excellyth "^ 
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377 in dygnyto ol otlier creatiuya ill ertbe, where he ys B 

the hye prouydenco of God set to goueme and rule, 

ordiir aitd tempur al to hys plesure by wysdome atui 

poUycy, non other wyse then God hym aelfe doth in 

381 heiiyn gouerae and rule al celeatyal thyngys inimedyatly. 

'^t^'hT ^^'''^^°'' ^^ "^ "'' ""* '^^^ phylosopharya callytl n erthrly 

laitiiiir Koj. god, anil, as hyt wer, lord of al other hestys and ercaturys, 

rumid applying them al viito hys vae, for al be vnto hym aub- 

iecte, al by pollycy are brought to hya obedyence, ther 

ya DO best bo etrong, fete, or hardy, ao wyld, oode, or cruel, 

387 but to man by wysdom he ys aubduyd ; wherby ys per- 

•icxiiut eeyuyd euydeiitly the excellent dygiiyte of hya natnre. 
And ferther more, playuly thya thyng to aec, let vs, aa 
liyt were, out of a hyar place, behold and consydnr the 

■Midwfni wondurful ivorkys of ma?i here apon erth ; where fytat 
we achal ae the gudly eytea, castellj-s, ami townys, 

• p.g.B.1 byllyd for the •aettyng forth of the polytyke Ij-fe, 
394 pleasauntly set as they were sterrys apon erthe ; whcrin 

luwt, we achal see also nieruelua gud lawya, statutya, and 

onlynancys, deuysyd by man by bye pollycy, for the 
mayntoynyng of the cyuylc lyfe. "We achal see infynyte 

ngeiruind gtrange artys and craftys, inuentyd by mannye wyt for 
3EI9 liya coramodyte, aome for plesure, and aome for neceesyte. 
Ferther, we achal see how by hya iabur and dylygence lie 
hath tyllyd the erth, and brought forth infj-nyte frutja 
for hys ueceasary fode and plcsaunt sustenaunce ; ao that 
now the erth, wych els schold haue leyne lyfce a forcat 
404 rude and vntyllyd, by the dylygent Iabur and pollycy 
of man ya brought to maruelous culture and fortylite. 
Thya, yf we wyth our selfe leson and coweydur the 
workya of man here apon erth, we schal nothyng dowte of 

■ bu dJiiBf hya excellent dygnyte, but playuly aflyrme, that he Lstb 

409 in hym a eparkul of Dyvynyte, and ys eurely of a 

celeatyal and dyuyne nature, seyng that by meinoiy aiai 

wyte also he co«ceyuyth the nature of al thyng. For ihur 

ya no thyng here in thye world, nother in heuyn aboue. 



iior iuerth bynetli, but he by bys reson compreheudyth. 413 

hyt. So that I tbyuko wo may co^cludo that man by 

nature, iii excellence and dygnyto, euen Bo excellyth HptmUiiiin 

al other creaturys here apon erthe, as God excedyth the 

nature of man. 

(9.) And now to our purpos. Thus hyt appeiytb 418 
to me, that lyke as man by nature excellyth al other 
in dygnyte, so he hath certayn^vettuea by nature con- [•?■«« as.) 
uenyent to the same excellency, they wych, by the opy- iwi hit »irtiiM 
nyon of man, are not conceyuyd and groundyd in hart, ■>iih ii. 
nor yet be not propur to one natyon and not to a nother, 423 
but stablyBchyd by nature, are commyn to al mawkynd. 
As, by exampul, ther ys a eertyn eijuyte and juatyce 
among al natyonya and pepul, wherhy they are tnclynyd 
one to dow gud to a nother, one to be bunfycyal to a 
nothur, lyuyng togydder in a cumpynabul lyfe. Aitd, 428 
lyke WJ80, ther ys a certayn temperance of the plesnrys innperuica md 
of the body, wych ya not meauryd by the opynyon of 
man, but by the heltb thetof aitd natural propagatyon, 
as to ete and drynkc only to aupporta the helth and 
strenghth of the body, and to vse moderate plesure wyth. 433 
woman ; for lawful increse of the pepul ys, among al 
men and al natyonys, estyniyd vertue and honesty. And 
in lyke maner man, wyth grete curragn to defend hjm- ™n™g««T«7- 
eelfe from al violence of other iniurya or wrongys, ye omitdind 
aiid patycntly to suffur al such chaunco as can not be 
avoydyd, ys, amonge al pepul, taken as a nobul vertue. 439 
Ther ys also a eertyn wyt and pollycy by nature gytien 
to man in euery place and cuntrey, wherby ho ys in- 
clynyd to Ijnie in cyuyle ordur accord j-ng to the dygnyto 
of hys nature ; and to pcrceyue the mean how he may 
attayn therto, ther ys, ferthermor, in nl men by nature, 444 
■wythout any other instnictyou, rotyd a certayn reuer- «»■= nv«ni™ 
ence to God, whetby they honowre bym as gouernour nni^mrt. 
and nilar "of al tbys world. For yet ther was neuer na- [• pig. «.] 
tyonsorudeor blynd but fortheys cause they relygyously 
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449 woraohyppyd aiui honowrj-il the name of God, Thtt 
Tii«. »nii Mber TcrtueB, and other lyke, wherby rnait, of nftture melip. 
piinud in Tn>R'a gentyl, and ful of humanyte, ya inclyiiyd and stenyd 
^ '" "' to cyuyle ordur aJid louyiig cumpany, wyth honeste be- 
liauyour both toward God and man, are by the powar of 
454 nature in the hart of nun rotyd and plantyd, and by no 
vayn opynyon or fansy oonceyuyd. And thought hyl be 
tbUghi'^^h^ *° '^"^ amongys al natyonys many so lyue, as they had 
S^'dilX vttnrly forgoten the dygnyto of thye theyr nature, awi 
i. no such vcrtues by nature in them set and plantvd ; 
459 yet among them al, few ther be, or noii, wych, no 
lynyng, juge themselfe to dow wel, but thynke them- 
selfe they are elyppyd and fallen frow the excellency of 
thoyr nature, wyth greto and coiitynual gruge of oon- 
scyence inwardly. For they haue rotyd in theyr faai^ 
464 a certayn rule, euer repugnyng to theyr raaner of lyfyng, 
wych thoy, by necligente inco»tynence, suffur to be cor- 
rupt ; tho wych rule, so certayn and so stabul, ys callyd 
Tiiia law of miura of phylosopharyB and wyse men, the vnyuersal a/ul tuM 
uUaH. law of nature, wych to al natyonya ya commyn, no 

469 thyng hangyng of the opynyon and folyscL fansy of 
[Tiw.ii 1 man. In bo much that j-f man, by corrupt •jugemeiil, 
woM estyme vertue as vyco, no thyng regardyng by* 
owne dygnyte, yet vertues, by theyr owne nature, be no 
les vertues, nor mjTiyachyd of theyr excelleney, by any 
474 such ^ntyke fansy ; no more then yf al men togydni 
wold conspyre that there were no Gi)d, who by th*t 
fo)yBcli opynyon echnld no thyng be mynyschod of lij« 
hye matesty, oryf they wold say that he nother gtm- 
emyth nor rulyth thya world, yet theyr opynyon makyth 
murtRirt It i> no lea hya hye prouydence. Wherfor plnynly hyt ap- 
biBMttuidiD peryth that ihes vertuea stond not in the opynyon of 
man, but by the bunfyto and powar of nature in hj» 
hart are rotyd and plantyd, inclj-nyog hym euer to tl)« 
483 cyuyle lyfe, accordyng to the excellent dygnyte of 1^ 



nature ; and thyB indynatyon and rule of ijujng, by 
thea vertues Btablyil and eo«fyrniyJ, ys callyd, us I sayd, 
the law of nature, wycb though al men folow not, yet 
al men approue. 

(9.) But here we mnat note, that lyke as in many 
thyngys, wych by experyence we dayly ae, nature re- 
quyryth the dylygence of man, leuyng them vnpr rfayt of 
themselfe, aa the sedya and frutys of tlio grounde, wych 
Bche wyl neuer bryng to perfectyon, yf man wytlihold 
hya dylygence and labur ; bo in thcs rertuee and law 
of nature, ache requyryth the ayd and dylygence of man, 
wych els wyl aoone be oppressyd and corrupt. 'Ther be 
in mannya lyfe bo mnny oecasyonys of deatroyng these 
aedys and vertuea, plantya and lawya, that escepte ther 
be joynyd some guil prouysyon for theyr spryngyng vp 
aJid gud culture, they schal neucj" brycg forth theyr 
frutc, they schal neuev hryiig man to hya perfectyon. 
Wherfor anionge al me« and al natyonys, as I thynk, 
apon ertli, ther be, and euer hathe byn, other eertayn 
costumys and raaneT^B by long vse and tyme confyrmyd 
and approiiyd ; other lawya wryt^n. and deuysyd by the 
polytyke wytte of man recoyuyd and Btnblyechyd for 
the mayntenaunco and Bcttyng forward of thes natural 
aedya and plantys of Tertue ; wych custume and law by 
man so ordeynyd and deuyayd ya callyd the cyuylo law, 
for bycauae they be as mcanys to bryng ma« to the per- 
fectyon of the cyuyle lyfe ; wythout the ordynance of 
thea lawys, the other aone wylbe corrupt, the wedys wyl 
sone ouergrow the gud corne. Thys law cyuyle ia fer 
dyfferent from the other ; for in eu^ry cr/ntrey hyt ys 
dyneraenfirf varyahul, ye almost in eUBrycyteanrflowne. 
Thya law takyth effecte of the opynyon of man, hyt 
reatylh holly ia hya conaent, and vai'yth accordyng to 
the place and tjrae, in so much that in dyuorse tyme 
and place contrary lawys are both gud, and both C071- 
uonyent to the polytyke lyfe. Wher as the law of 
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520 nature ya eH«- one, in al cantreya fjnue and etabul, and 

iir baofutun netiei' for the tjnie vaTvth ; hyt 3^ neuer chaongeabiU ; 

the coHaent of msH doth no thyng therto ; hyt hangjrth 

no thyng of tyme nor place, but accordyng as rygbt 

[•Pmu.] reson ya euer one, bo ys tbya tow, and neuer •vaij-th 

526 aftur the fansy of man. Thya law ys the ground atid end 

of the other, to the wych hyt niuat eucr be referryd, no« 

other wysB then the concluayonys of artys mathematical 

■m ii lUdtiHiT are oner refenyd to theyr pryncypullya. For cyuyle 

ordynancB ys but as a mean to bryng man to obeerae 

630 thya Uw of nature, in bo much that, yf ther be any 

cyuyle law ordeynjd wych can not be resolujd therto. 

hyt ya of no value ;. for al gud cyuyle lawys aprj-ng and 

yasuB out of the law of nature, oa brokya and rynerjs 

out of fountaynys and wellya ; and to that al must be 

535 rcaoluyd and referrj-d aa to the end why they be or- 

deynyd, to the obseroatyon wherof they are but as 

mcanye. 

)n""r"^ (9.) And thus now I thynke, Ua»ter Pole, we may 

luneii/ an hm ae that al virtue and honestye restyth not in the atrong 

oij, imi iii» in opynyon of man, but that, Ijke as ther ya a cerUyn law 

541 hy nature ordeynyd to induce and bryng man to a lyfe 

coniienyent and accordyng to hya excellent dygnyte, co 

ther [is] a certayn vertne and honesty consequently an- 

nojcyd to the same law, wych by the powar of nature only, 

545 and no thyng by the opynyon of man, ys so atablyd iind 

set, that al be hyt, that al men by yl educatyon corrupt, 

wold consent and agre to a contrary ordur, yet wen 

that law, that vertuo and honesty, of no lea powv, 

S49 atiength, nor anthorytc. And lyke as to thys law of n»- 

[•pagitt.] ture ys consequently 'annexyd thys natural vertne and 

irii^ Hunni honesty, — wych in euery place and ^roe ya of equal 

'"' powar, — 80 ther ya to law cyuyle, and the obeCT-oatyon 

therof, couplyd also n certayn vertue and hornwty, wych 

lyke to tlie law only reinonyth in the opynyon of man 

555 ami hath hys atrenghlh and powar therof. For though 
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BO that, to be obedj-ent to the lawya cynyle, so 5 
long as they bo not co»trary to the law of God nor of 
natuTQ, ya euer vertue and honesty ; yet to thys law or 
that law, al men are not boniiden, but only such as re- ci 
ceyne them, and be Tnder the domjTijoii of them, wych •> 
haue anthoryte of malcyng therof. As to absteyn horn 5 
flesoh apon the Fryday, wyth va hjt ys now reputyd 
a certayn vertue, ivytb the Turkya no thyng so ; preatya 
to Ij-ue chaat, wyth ts hyt ys a certayn vej'tue and 
honesty, wyth the Grokys hyt ya no thyng so ; to mary 
but one wyfe, wyth vs hyt ys a certayn vsi-tuo also, wyth 5 
other natyonys, as Tiirkys, Morya, and Sataayns, hyt ya 
no thyng ao. And thua in infynyte other hyt ys euydcnt 
to so, how that to be obedycnt to the lawys in euery t 
cujitrey hyt js a certayn vertue, but of that sort wych vi 
hath hya atrenghth and powar holly of tlia opynyon 6 
<nid consent of man. And so thys ya truth as now yoii 
" may see, that vertue and hon»»ty purtely stondyth by s 
nature and portely by the opynyon of man ; whei'hy u 
now yon may pej-ceyne the pestylent persuasyon of them 
wych say and affyrmo betwyx vyco and vertuo *no 
dyfference to be, but only strong opynyon and fancy ; 6 
they wold bryng al to confusyon, and leue no ordur by 
nature certayn. But the veray cause of theyr error ya ii 
aixogOJit blyndnes ; they thynke themselfe to be of such 
hye pollycy that no man may see ao fcr aa they, and in- 5 
(lede they sea lea then other. Such haue only a lytyl * 
emateryng in gud Icmyng and hye phyloaophye ; they , 
comprehend not the hole oniur of nature ; they eonceyue 
not the excellent dygnyte of man ; the[y] depely consydur 
not the maner of lynj-ng accordyng to the same, by the £ 
rcson wherof they can not dyaceme the powar of thys i: 
natural law ; tliey can not see thys hye vfirtue and hon- o 
eaty couplyd therto. Butbyc!aTi.scman,yf hobebrough[t] ' 
vp in corrupt opj-nyon, hath no pereeyiieance of thys 
natural law, but suffryth hyt by neclygerice to be op- £ 
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prcsayd, oa ther wer no bucL sedys planted in h;m; 
therfor they eay, al atondytli in the opynyon of inaii, al 
Testyth in hya fa'isy, atui th&t hys i^onsoDt only makyth 
both vertuc and Tyce. 

(9.) A7ift thus now, Masittr Pole, you base hard 
Bchortly, aftur niyn opynyon, the cause of such error', 
wherhy aome are dtyuen to juge al vyee and rertue 
only to consiste in the opynyon of man, vrych ys arro- 
gant hlyndnes, no thyng consyderyng the dygnyte of 
man, nor the lyfe nccordyng to the same ; tot of h\s 
actya mMuryng hya dygnytfl, affyrme plnynly, that seyng 
•so coinmynly he folowyth. vyce, that, by nature, Tertuo 
ther ys nou, but that only men coHspyre by consent to 
cal vertue that which indede ys non, "Wydi j-e much 
lyke to say, as yf al men wold by consent, agre, and con- 
apyre to say ther were no God, that theyr folysth cof'sent 
by and by echol J take away the nature of God. Wheria 
you see the grete foly and blyndnes, wych ya no les in 
thya, to say that vertue, by nature, ther ys non, bycana 
the roost parte of men folow vyce, and in tbejT hartyi 
dow, as hyt were, conspyro agaync the dygnyte of veitiia 
(irfi nature of man. Tliey conaydur not the fraylljof 
man, wych eeyng the best folowyth the wont, ootf 
comme by sensual plesure ; they consydur not the nee- 
lygence of man, wych auffryth bys aedya, by natun in- 
stinct*, by wordly oecasynnya lo be ouw mw ; they ewi- 
sydur not the blyndenes of mau, wych by yl educatjron 
grouth in hym ; but of the effect* folyschely they jvg* 
al to stond in the opynyon of man ; atid thys ya lit* 
cause of theyr folyach erroure. And so now of thjt to 
make nnswere to your dowte, Master Pole, me sestjtk 
no thyng hard at al ; for though hyt bo bo tiM At 
Turke, Sarasyn, Jue, and Clirystuw man, and oilier df- 
uerae aectys and natyonfya], dyssent and dyscorde inlta 
maner of poUycy, euery one jiigywg liy6 owne to be I** 
yet in al such thyng as prcteynytli by 'nature to the 



dygnjte of man and mam?)' of lyujiig accordyng to th.e 628 
same, tliey coijsent ami agre, wythout any dyscord or i" ■" "iinui 
dyuersyt>e. Al juge God abouo al to be honowryd as fiu mui'i iii(i<uj 
goucTTiour and rular of thya world ; nl juge one bound to ' 
ayd and succur a nother ; al juge byt to be conuonyent 
to lyuo togyddur in polytyke lyfe. So tbut in the law 633 
aitd rule by nature conuenyent to the dyguyte of man, 
and in al vertue tnid boneaty annesyd to tbe same, Burcly 
they agre. Wherfor, al be hyt thc[y] dyssent in thejr iiiiiouRh ihcj- 
cyuyle ordynance and polytyke mean of the obsecuance mmi™. 
of thys conimyn law, yet hyt ya not to be dowtyd but 633 
the cyuyle lyfe ya a polytyke ordur of moH co'ispyryng 
togyddur in vertiie a7ui honeaty, of anch sort as by na- 
ture ys conuenyent to tho dygnyto of man. Aiul as 
touchyng tbe dyscord in the partycular mean of kopyng 
thea lawys, plawtyd by nature, as some men Ihynlte of 643 
hye wysdome and lernyng, hyt gret«ly foreytb not at al ; 
for how dyuerse bo ener they cyuyle lawya bo, and Honour uive™ 
varyabul in euery aecto and cuntre, yet so long as yet iiic pio|iW 
man ordryd therby fayllyth not {torn the ground and 
erryth not from the end, but kepyth thys natural law, •iia«iriv«io 
inaewyth the vettne annexyd to the same, he then invumaiuri, 
folowyth the polytyke ordur, and kepyth gud cyuylyte. 650 
In BO much that tbo Jue, Sarasyn, Turke, and Mote, so 
long as they obeenie theyr cyuyle ordynance and sta- 
tutya, deuysyd by theyr old fatherys in •ouery secte, ['iMgiiB,] 
dyrectyng them to the law of nature ; so long, 1 say, ther 
be men wycU emystely affyrme them to lyuo wel, and 665 
cue?7 one in hys secte to be saiiyd, and non to peryacb 
vtturly ; seyng tho infynyte gudnes of God hathe no lea 
made them aftur hya owne ymagp and forme, then he 
hath made the Chryatun man ; and the most pfirte of 
them neucr, perauentur, hard of the law of Cbtj'st. COO 
Wherfor, eo long as they lyua aftur the law of nature, 
obsCTTJyng also theyr cyuyle ordynance, as mean to bryng 
tkom to the end of the name, they achat not be dainnyd. ,,„„„||4. 




20 CIVIL LIFE THE BSD TO WHICH 

G64 Thys I haue liard the opynjon of grete wyse men, wd 

Bqt iti □■ iRLva poftderyng the gudnea of God and of nature ; but whether 

dill, lo Ooii. MDii hyt be so or not, let vs, aftur the mjiid of SajTi Poule, 

Dur Liwi an IcUB thyg to the BGcreto jugoment of God ; and of thys b« 

iKToT nuura '° ussuiyd, of thys be ceitayn, that our lawye and ordyn- 

CUO awcys be agreahul to tlie law of nature, seyng they are 

al layd by Chryst hymselie and by hya Holy Spryte. 

We are aure they schal bryng ts to our saliiatyon yf wc 

gyue jierfayt faylli and sure trust to the promys of God 

in them to va made. Thya to vs faythful and Chrystuii 

674 men ya no dowte. Therfor how other sectya schal dow, 

to what peHVsctyon so euer theyr lawya Bchal biyng 

them, let the secret wysdome of God therof be juge, 

and let va he aasuryd tliat our lawya, by Chryet the Sone 

ofGodjd/idbyhysHoly SprytcincresydanJeoHfjTmyd, 

[■ r.KtiBj suhal bryng 'vb to such perfectyon as occordj-th to the 

680 dygnyte of the nature of man. Of thya thyng we are by 

fuyth coBfjimyd, more sure, more certayne, then of Ihos 

thyngya wych we se, fole, or her, or by any sens may 

Ti.c ditfniij of perceyue. Whorfor, Mastur Pole, let thys dynerayt* of 

1IIIUL not trgubii aectys and lawya no thyng trowbul vs at al, wych, p*r- 

^.miTj-iif " ' ' auentur of ncccssyte, folowyth the nature of maH, now 

'■"*"'"■ other ivyse then the dyuerayte of language artd t«ng. 

687 Ft"' lylte as man naturally ys home to spoke atid expresse 

the cojiceytc of mynd one lo a nother, and yet to no 

partycular language they are borne, bo to folow the law 

of nature al me« nre borne, al natyonys by nature a» 

inclynyd therto ; a-nd yet to no pCTrtycular mean by 

692 cyuyle ordynanoe decred they are notlier bounden nor 

Keiniiiirtuidiiig borne. Therfor, notwythatondyng thys dyufrsyt« of 

kn, w. Duj «ui aectys and lawya, wo may yet rj'ght wel affyrmo tlio dyf- 

iif.™m pouol fynytyon of the cyuyle lyfe bcifore sayd to be ryght gud 

lifting "wJJour «"^ reaonabiil, wj-ch ys a polytyke ordur of a miiltytude 

ii"nl«J''°'' conspyryng togyddur in vertuc and honesty, U> tlw 

698 wj-ch ma« by nature ys ordcynyil. Thya ya the end o 

mawnya lyfe ; to thys euwy man ought to lolte ; to ll 




^^^^^^^B EVEnV MAN SHOULD LOOK. 

fstur; man ought to rcferre el hya actys, thottghtye, and 700 

(JeJj-a ; thys euery man to liya powar ought to ayd and 

eet forthe; thya (al dowtys layd aparte) euery man ought 

to study to maynteyn. • Wherfor, Mayetur Pole, now I [• phv "1 

wyl in tliys cause no more reeon. wyth you, but pray 

you, al occnayonya drawyng you from that layd aayde, to 705 

apply your sclfe to the haridolyng of the maierja of the He omin atgm 

conimyn wele, wych you know ryght wel ja the end of iinu. 

al etudya, and, as you wold say, the only marke for 

euery honest mynd to Bchote at. 

10. Vole. — Maystur Lupnei, you hauc soyd lyght 710 
wel ; and though in dede I dowtyd no thyng of thya p. ■"i'i "I>c i«' 
mater, that you ao ernystely mono me vnto, yet hyt hath rgunninic. 
pieayd me wel to here you, wyth snch phylosophycal 
resonys out of nature diawne, cojifynue the same, so 
manyfeataly aiui cletly declaryng hyt, that no man may 715 
dowte therof. For yf hyt lie a gud thyng to helpo one, 
hyt ys vndowtydly much bettur to helpe many, ye and 
Lest of al to helpe a hole cuiitrey ; in so much that man ■uri i>?c> how 
so dowyng neryst approchyth to the nature of GoJ, who luiii ■ wtioi» 
therhy ya most perteyuyd to be God, that he communy- "°" '"' 
catyth hya gudnes to al other. Therfor, Mo^rfer Lvpjie/, I 721 
am content. Let 'va agre apon thys, let vs take thys aa a 
ground, that euery man ought to apply hymaelfe to the 
settyng forward of the cowimyn wele, eUBiy man ought 
to study to helpe hys cuntrey. Tet ther ys a nother imi iiuro in 
thyng to be consyderyd, wych hath causyd many grete, lo Ik comiiierr-i 
wyse, and polytyke men to abhorre from commyn welys, 727 
OTtd thya ys the regard of tyme ami place. For though 
hyt bo eo that a man to meddyl wyth mater's perteyn- 
yng to the wele of hya hole cuntrey, ya • of al thyng [• r-m,-* ai i 
best and most to be desyryd, yet in some tyme and eer- 731 
tayn place hyt ys not to bo temptyd of wyse men, wych Bom«imM ihia 
ryght wel pcrceyue theyr labur to bo spent in vayn ; as wumpud. 
in tyme of tyranny, or in such place where they that "aHin>iitiiH' 
mlo are bent only to theyr pryuata wele. What thynke *"' 
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736 you among such tbc coniteyl uf a wj-ae nian bcUoUI 

avayle 1 Wytliout dowt« hyt schold be laughyd at, outl 

no thyng at al hyt suhold be regardyd, no more then a 

tale toUyd among deffe meii. Wherfor hyt semyth not 

wythoiit cause they euer absteynyd, in such tyme aad 

741 place, from medelyng wyth mate/ys of the coinmya 

fe euH wele ; they see exampullys of numy nntl dynerse, wych 

iirii^ni. wythout profyt had attemptyd the some, nnd no thynjj 

got, but only that some of them therfor were put in 

exyle and bannyschyd from theyr cuntrey ; some put m 

746 pryson <itid myaersbly handlyd ; and some to cruel and 

Bchameful deth. Hyt ys therfor no smal dyffereHce in 

what tyme and place a wyse man ys bomo, and in 

what t3Tne he attempt to ha/idyl materys of the coi7iniyn 

md TuU;. wcle. Yf Plato had found in Cycyle a nobol prynce at 

hive such tyme as he cam thyder for the denyeyng uf lawys, 

he had then schowyd grettur frutys of hys vysedome; 

753 Yf TuUy had not chaiincyd in the tyme of the cyujle 

warre betwyx Cesar and Powipey, the cyte of Bome 

Behold haue liaue seen and felt inuc:h more profyt of 

that nobul wytt. Yf Seneca had not byn in the tyme of 

••^.s!.) M^ero, so cruel a tyran, "but in the tyme of Traiane, so 

iiai] nobul a prynce, hya vertue schold hauo byn olhorwyw 

n'ri°™. extymyd, and brought forth other frute. Thys we ae tlmt 

760 vertue at al tymys can not schow hys lyght, no more 

then the sane at al tyniys can sprede abrode hys beamys. 

mull Wherfor they wych, wythout regard of tyme or place, 

lUwm wyl sett thcmselfe to haridyl materys of the commyn 

i; wele, may wel be cojnparyd to them wych in grete tera- 

peat wyl corrimyt themaelfe to the daungerys i>f tlio see, 

706 or wythout wjnd wj-1 set Tp the sajlo. Plutarch com- 

parytlt them to such as, being them sclfo in dry house, 

seing thor ftdowys delyto in the rayne, and wyllyug 

not to run out, but tary thcrin, aro not content, but 

yssue out, no thyng obtnynyng, but only that they may 

771 be wpt n-yth theyr felowys. So they wjeh, wythout 
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""regard of tyme or of plac«, run in to courtys and con- 772 
Heyl of pryncys, were they here euery man speke of the 
commyn wde.eucry man hnth tliat oft in hya mouth, that, 
vuder the pretense anil colour thisrof, they may the bettur 
procure theyr owno, eone bo corrupt wyth lyke opynyon, 
sone draw lyke affecte. For aa hyt ya commynly sayd, 777 
hard hyt ya duyly to le among thefys and be not a 
thefa. Euery man for the moat parte ys lyke to them 
wyth whome ho ya conucraant. Wherfor to attempt the ud to middle, 
handeljTig of the irtateiya of the cowmyu wele, wythout rmnrd, i> 
regard other of tyme or place, no thyng optaynyng, but 
only to be corrupt wyth lyke opynyonya aa they be 783 
wych raeddyl therwyth, ino semyth grete madnes and 
foly. * Aiid BO al be hyt therfor, M.anfer Lppse/,' that [•I'Misa.j 
to meddyl wyth matsrys of the corumyn welo, and 
pmfyt your cuwtrey, he in dede of al thyng'that man 787 
may dow in thya lyfe the best and of hyeat perfectyon, 
yet now to me hyt apperyth aome lespeete ys to be had 
both of tyme and of place. 

11. Jirptel.^ — Wei, Waiter Pole, aa touchyng the L.Mjiiiit»it 
reapocte both of tyme and of place, I thynke hyt ya im^ 
aome thyng to he conayderyd ; and no dowte thos men, 793 
wych he of grete w^dome and hye pollycy, be also 
fortunate ajid happy, wych chaunce to bo home in 
aiich tyme when they wych haue in theyr ciif trey hye 
authorytc and rule, al anihycyouae affectyon act apert, 
only procure the true commyn wele ; and, as Plato 798 
aayth, thoa cuntreya be also happy wych bauc such 
gouemurj's as euer loke to the aame. How be hyt, I ini •°<°' n"" 
thynke agayne also that ther ya nother bo much respect ud ri«» » io<« 
of tyme nother of place to he had, aa many men jnge, 
wych thynke the hyeat poynt of wyadome to atond 803 
therin ; and so naroly and so curyously they pondur the 
tyme and the place, that in al theyr Ij-ly's thoy nother autiicTi""' 

i tyme nor place. They loke, I trow, for Plato's 
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lyfe, as they thyuke wyth gtele polytyke wysdome, but 
in deds wyth grete fra^tyke foly. For of thys I am 
Bure, that euclie cxocte coiisyderyiig of tymo hatiie 
causyd many commyn welys vttwiy to perysch ; hyt 
bath causyd in many plauya much tyraiiDy, wych myght 

3 haue byn anieHdyd, yt' wyae men, in tyme and in place, 
wold haue bent thcuiselfo to tbat puriwe, leuyng eucb 
fou respecto of tyme and of place. Eu(, Mos/er Pole, 
what 60 caer regard be of wy30 men ■ to be liad ot 
of tyme or of place, thya to va ys certoyn, that now, 

, our tyme, when we haue so nobul a prynce, wbome 
are sure no thyng to haue so pryntyd in hys brest 

3 the cure of hys commyn wele, both day and n; 
remenibryng the same, wo schold liaue no such resp< 
For tbys I dare afFyrme, tberwus neuer prj-«ce wynj 
in thys realme wych had more feruent lone to 

1 welth of hys aubectys then bath lie; ther vaa 
kyng in any ouHtrey njth bare grettnr zele to 1h« 
admynystratyon of justyce and settyng forth of equyte 
and tyght then dothe he ; aftur he ya therof utfunnyd 
and. BUiely inatmcte by hya wyae conaeylyre and 

9 polytyke men. Therfor, as I eayd, lyke as ther ya some 
respecte to be had of tyme for the abatenyug &uin the 
intrety of materye of the conimyn wele, so ther ys much 

y more of takyng the tyme when hyt ys, and tatyng 
occasyon when hyt oflryth hyt Belfe. Wherfor, Hi 

i Pole, as yoii now aee, chefely to he regardyd aa tho 
of al mannys studya and carj-s, the welth of the 
mynalty, bo now alao vse your tynie, vnder ao nobul a 
prynce, to the niaj-ntenanoe awl settyng forward of the 
same. Let not occasyon slyppo ; auffur not your tyme 
vaynly to pas, wych, wythout recouery, fieth away ; for 

} aa they say, occasyon and tyme wyl neuer 1» restorj'd 
agaync. Therfor, aa I haue aayd to you before, wj'tboat 
any mo steppys, bend your selfe to that to 
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^^a are borne ; loke to that wyth, shone al, ya your 843 
offyee and duty. 

12. Po?e. — Ma*/wLvp!e(, youbaaeboimdeinenow; p. «>• 'lo nmimi 
I Laue no refuge ferther to fle. Wherfor, I promya 

you I sthal nener pretermyt occasyoa not tjine of 
helpyng •my cuntrey, tut euw, as they' offer them- c>Pw»Mi.i 
eelfe, I schalbo reily to my powar euer to apply CTid 849 
indeuor myselfu to the mayntenuu/ice and eettyng for- 
ward of the true cojumyn wele. And now, bycause, as 
you ryght wel and truly liauo sayd, we liaite so uobul 
a prynco, wych, when he kuowyth the beat, he sted- 
fastely iryl folow hyt, euer desyrouao of hya commyii 854 
wele ; that I may be in the mater more rype when so 
euer occaayon achal requyre, I s<:hal now at thys leaer, ind ht wiii i.]k 
atid here, in thya solytary place, some thyng wyth uon«. 
you. Master Lvpsel, deuyae, touchyng the ordur of our 
ctuitrey and cowimyn wel, to the wycb purpoa also, me 859 
semyth, the tjmo eshortytli tb, aeyng that now our 
most nobul prynco hath assemblyd hya parlyament and 
most wyae conaeyl, for the rel'ormatyon of thya hya 
coinmyn wele. 

13. Lvpsel. — Mary, Syr, thya purpoa ys maruelufl 864 
gud, arid veray mete and conuenyent for the tyme ; 

aiid glad I am that I put you in remenibrartce herof. l. iigTidorDiiL 
Therfor I pray you now exercyee your aelfe thetin, 
that you may be more redy to achow yoiu" mynd openly 
and in such place where aa I trust beraftur hyt sehal 869 
Lryng forth some frute. 

14. Vole. — Wel, Master Lvp«e(, yf you lyke hyt wel, p. t<n>p>H« m 
aftuT thys maner we schal deuyse, bycauae euery ma» 
spekyth bo much of the conimyn wele, and many more, 

1 fere me, dow know hyt in dede. And for bycause the 874 
eowimyn wele ya the end of al prtrlyamentys and 
commyn conseyllys, fyrat therfor, (to kepe a certayn 
processe wiV» ordux) we ivj-I sercbo out, aa nero as wo 
can, what ya the veray and * true cowiniyn wele, wherin [• P>gt w j 
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[hyt] stoadyth, ajid when hyt moat lloryschyth, that 
we may, haiiyng thja playnly set before our yea, al 

1 our conseyllys to thya poynt euer reaolue and mlem. 
Second, we wjl aeitli out therby the dekev of out 
commyn wele, wj'th al the comiuyn fautj-s and ajt- 

r onlurya of Ibe same, Thyrdly, we wyl deuyse of lbs 
cause of tbya same dekey, and of the remedy and dwm 

S to restore the commyn wele agayno. And tfaya scbalbt 
the processe of our communycatyon. 

15. LT'psei.'— Syr, thya processe lykyth me wel ; 
biat hero of one thyng, I pray you, take hede, that in 
thya your deuyee of your coiHmunycatyon yoii foloir 

I not the esampid of Plato, whose ordur of commyn wele 
no peptil apon erth to thya daye coud exier yet attayn. 
Wherfor hyt ys reputyd of many men but as a drenie 

1 and vayne imygynatyon, wych neuer can bo brought 
to effect ; mid of aome other hyt ys comparyd to llie 
8toyke phylosophar, wlio neuer apperyd yet to the 
lyght, such vertue aitd wysdome ya attrybutyd to hym, 
that in no mortal man hyt can be found. Therfor loke 

) you to the nature of oure cuntrey, to the manep of our 
pepul, not wythout respect both of tyme and of place, 
that your deuyse heraftur, by the helpe of our most 
nobul prynce, may the sonar optayne hys irute and 
effect. 

16. Vole. — tlagler Lypgef, you admonyschme rygbt 
wel, and acconlyng as you eay, as nere as I can, so schal 

i I dow ; but now, Magter Lvparf, bycauae hyt y» late 
and tyme to suppe, we wyl dyffer the begynnyng of 
our communycatyon tyl to morow in the mornyng. 

17. JiVp'iet.—'M.atiler Sir, you say veray wel; for 
me semyth thys ya & mater met* for the momju 

I when our wyttya be most redy and fresch. 
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[CHAPTER II.] 

1, *[Po!e.] — Seyiiig that we bo now hero meto, fPngio;.] 
iiaeter Lapnet, accordyng to our promys, to ilciijse uf 

a mater, as you know, of gtete dyffyculty aiul harduoa, 

I requjre you most t«»durly to bo dylygont and attcnt, 4 

and frely also to Bchow your mynd thcrin, that where aa 

my resonys scha] appere to you sklender and woke, wytlk 

your dylygence you may them supply ; aiid cesse not to p. uk< Lup«i 

(lowteas you haue occasyonys — for dowtyng, you know, dnobuwiui^ 

bryngyth the truth to lyght. Anil though hyt bo so i,,, douHinE 

that the mater be hard uti<l requyryth grete labiir to mi't^.t. ° ™ 

the enaerchyng of the truthe cowteyuyd in the same, 11 

yet the grute fnite and profyto wych may rype and 

ys8iie of tho same may somewhat encorago ts an/l gyue 

V8 stoiuake. Por tliys I juge to be of sure truth, that yf 

laeH knew certaynly what ys the tme commyn wole, ifannknnr 

they wold not bo lytyl regard hyt as tbe[y] dow ; they ™mioMiwMLOi, 

wold not 80 neclecte hyt and despyse hyt as comniywly Mon.ningiKt 

they dow. For now as ouery man spekyth of Lyt und 

hath hyt oft in hjs mouth, so few ther be that cxtynie 19 

hyt and baue hyt fyxyd in theyr hartjs ; wych playnly 

cmiimyth as {aftur the mynd of the most wyse phy- 

losophar Sotnites) al other yl dothe, of vayn, false, imd 

torrupt opynyon ; for no maK wyttyngly and wyllyng 

wyl dow hyniaelfo Imrtc Wherfor yf men knew that, 24 

so lytyl regardyiig the coinmyn wcle, ' they dow thorn [•p^*"-! 

seife therwyth alao hurt, surely they wold mor eztyme 

hyt then thoy dow, wych thyng I trust to make 

fuydently to be seen heraftur. 

2. LcjaeO — Syr, thj-s thyng of Socrates semyth l. doubu 
to me somewhat straiuige, to say that al apryngyth uiHftom 
of ignorance, as of the ground of al vyce. Therfor, 
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2 befor tliat we puusu aiiy fertlior, let vs a Ij'tyl examvo 
thya. for as much as you seme to take hjt as a Ban' 
ground. Cummiinely hyt ys sayd, and me eemytli 
euery man felyth. hyl in hyra gelie, that thos wyih 
he yl know they dow nought ; and yet, liy plesuro 

T oueiixune, the[y] folow the saine, contrary to tliejT owce 
conscyence and knol^e. Euery man knowyth, na hvt 
appetyth to mo, they schold folow vertue, and yet you 
see how they folow the contrary ; euery man knowytJi, 
as I thynke, they schold aboue ol regard tlie conimyn 

i welth, and yet oimy man aekyth bye owne ptnfyt 
Wherfor hyt apperyth to me we schold atttybnle al 
fautya, al vyce, rather to malyce then to tgnotance. 
Beayde thys, how schal we defend Iho lyberty of ont 
wyl, jf we be thya lade[n] wyth ignorance ! Frewyl can 

J not bo wythout knolege, both of the guJ ami of the yL 
Wherfor me semy th the ground of your communycstyon 
stondyth in dowte, 

3. "Pole. — Wei, Masier Lvpsri, thya thyng wych 
you now bryug in qiieatyon, irtoiiyd of the begynnyng of 

i our coinmiinycatyonys, semyth to be a controuffsy not 
only betwj-K the comniyn sort ami lemyd, but also 
betwyx Arystotyl ' and Plato, the chefe phylosopharya. 
How be hyt, betwyx them I thynke thys dysconl thnt 
apperj-th ya but in wordys only, and no thyng in dede, 
aa hyt ys in ni:iny thyngys mo, wheriu they seme 

i gretely to dysaent ; for the declaratyou wherof, now in 
thya purpos *you Bchal vnJerstond, that aflur the 
aentunce of Arystotyl, the mynd of man fyret of hyt 
aelfc ya as a clcne and pure tabul, wherin j-s no thyjig 
paynlyd or ear\-yd, bat of hyt selfo apt and indyfferenl 

J to receyuo al maner of pycturys a7id image. So ma/iays 

mynd hath fyrst no knolege of truth, nor fyrst hath no 

inaner of wyl wherby hyt ya more drawne to gud then 

to yl ; but aftur, as opynyon and sure ppreuasyon of g 

' MS. nryHlolj-tyl 




and of yl growyth in by experyonce ajid lernyng, so ■ 
Buer the wyl conformytli and framyth bymaelfc to the , 
knolege before goten, in ao much that yf hyt be jter- -< 
saadyd thftt gnd ye yl, and yl gud, then eaer the wyl 
cbeaytli the yl, and It'uyth the gud, accordyng ae ache, 
by opyayon, ys mstructyd. And yf the opynyon be i 
strong, and confyrmyd wyth ryght reson, ajui wyth i 
ryght jugemewt, then eche folowyth euer that wych ya 
gud ; lyke as, cowtiary, when the opynyon ys waueryng , 
a»/l not groundly set, then sche, oueiT;oine and blyndyd ' 
by pleaure, or some other tnonlynat alfecto, folowyth the 
yl ; BO that other out of sure aiid certayn knolege, or 
lyght and waueryng opynyon, al the inclynatyon of wyl 
takyth hya rote, wych euer ys framyd accordyng to the I 
knolege. Wberfor Socrates eucT" was wont to say, yf 
the mynd of man were inatnicte * wyth sure knol^e 
aiid stabul opynyon, hyt schold neuer erre nor declyno , 
froin the streyght lyne of ycrtuoae lyuyng ; but when ' 
thet was therin no thyng hut waneryng opynyonya, f 
wych wyth enery lyght contrary perauasyon wold 
vanysch away, tlien the mynd eehold be lyghtly ouer- 
come and echortly blyndyd wyth the vayna colour of 
truth. Thya waueiyng opynyon in mannys mynd, and 
thys blyndenes wyth iiiordynate affectya, he callyd in i 
dedo ignorance, the wych ho euer notyd to be the 
fountayn of al yl and vycyouse affect reynyng in mannya 
niynd. Aryatotyl, more conformyng bymaelfe to the j 
commune jugement of man, aayd that they wych had i 
thya opynyon of gud, be hyt neuer so lyght, waueryng, i 
aiid vnstabul, yet some knolege hyt loft in mannys j 
mynd, hy the reson wherof, aftur the coinmyn opynyon 
of eueiy man, ychone in hym selfe, when he doth I 
nough[t], felyth a gruge in cowscyence and repugnance 
in mynd. Wherfor he says that they wych be yl haue 
knolege therof and yet folow the same. But Plato i 
callyth that Nime waueryng knolege, and lyght per- i 
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103 siiasyon, certayn blyndnca and plajTj ignorance, inso- 
inuuh as hyt ja but yayno and lyght opynyon, and soDe 
corrupt wyth the contrary persaaByan of yl. So that in 
the tliyng ther ya no coiitronewy betwyx tlietu, liut 
only in wordys, for bycauao tbat tbyng ■wych one 
108 callyth lygbt knolege, and but a waueryng opynyon, 
the other callyth ignorance, epecyally when hyt ys 
oxxercomc wj-th the contrary persuasyon, hb hyt ya in al 

»i.) them wycli know the gud and folow tlie yl. 'They 

haue repugnance and dyuereyte of opynyonys, but the 

113 one ouej^umyth the other, and tliat wych ouer^onimytii 

Iran euer he folowyth. But yf man had certayn and aure 
knolege of the gud, he wold neufc leue hyt anrj folow 
the yL For, as Arystotyl sayth, theyr knolege wych be 
incontynent and gyuen to Tyco ya biyndyd for the 
118 tyme wj"th some i/ionlynatc affocte, whemrth they be, 
as hj-t were, drunken aftur auch aortc tbat they eon- 
aydur not what ys gud or what ys yl ; but, aa hyt were, 
by the vayn achadow therof, they are deceynyd, and yet, 
thya notwythstondyng, they haue frewyl mul lyberty 
123 therof; for as muche as they be not of nec^ayte by 
thya pei-suaayon comjieUyd uor drawn to folow the 

lerrriva eame. Tor albehyt the wyl of man euw coiiiraynly 

UiBiii, folowyth that to the wych opynyon of perseuyng the 
gud or voydyiig of the yl ledyth hyt, yet hyt ys not of 
128 any necossyte, but man, drjnieji nother to one nor to 
tlie other, may, other by dylyge»c6 reayst that eame 
of hymaelfe, or by conaeyl of other ouercommo hyt also ; 
and therin reatytU the lyberty of mynd. How bo 
hyt, thya ya of trothe, yf the reaon and wyl bo cus- 

"^ tummobly biyndyd wytli any persuaayon, harU hyt ys 
134 to reayat therto, and wythout grete dylygence hyt wyl 

ne mm not be ; for the wych cause many men ytturly take away 

^^ the lyberty of wyl, and aay thai euer hyt ya compellyil, 
by fltrong opynyon, to folow thys or that, accordyng Ijj 
the poreuasyon. But vndowtydly dylygcnt iustntctyon 
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avd wyse conaoyl may at the lest in long tynw restore but ijij, nwi 
the wyi out of such captyuyte, and * bryng hyt agayne [- Piwo sa.] 
to the old' Ijberty; ye, and though hyt he bo that ao miiiwi)-, aini, 
long as hyt ys tbya drownyd wyth affectys and blyndyd bj"iri<™i^r^^ 
wyth igaoraBce, hyt euer folowthe the bljTid per- ^^i^jl" 
BuaByon, out of the wycb, aa I sayd, es out of a foun- ■""! "Uonr- 
tayn, epryngytb al vyco, al myschefo, and yl; yet by 145 
dylygence hyt may be restoiyd and brought to eonaydur 
hya owne dygnyte. But piesure and profyt so blj-nd 
reson, aiid so reyit ther, that hard hyt ys to pluke out 
thya pestyleiit peraiiasyou, wych ya the cause of al 140 
errorys in mawnya lyfe, Thya ya the cause of the de- 
atructyon of al commyn wnlys, when euijry man, 
blyndyd other by piesure or profyte, consyduryth not 
the perfeetyon of man nor the excelleHcy of hys owne 
nature, but wyth ignorance blyndyd and by corrupt 154 
jugemewt, leuyth the best and takyth the worat. 
Wherfor we may wel aay that thya ignoronce, aa w.mint 
Socratea aayd oft, ye the fountayn of al yl, vyce, and |^^,^t*iii. 
myaery, as wel in euery pn'uate mwipya lyfe as in '™^ 
eaery commyn olty. 

4. Lvyeet. — Why, but, I pray you, here a lytyl take 160 
hode ; for then yf hyt be thus that ignorance, as you l. uxnr*, 
say, ys the cause of al yl, men are not so much to I>e mmiuinolM 
blaniyd aa eomniynly they be ; for thc[y] dow as they bi«in«i. 
know, and yf they knew the bettur, tbey wold alao 

gladly folow the same, and then, as hyt apperyth, they 163 
be vniusteiy punnysehyd in al poUycya. 

5. Po/e,— Jfay, Miwiff Lvpsei, not so. Such ignor- p. deniHiiiii: 
ance cscuayth not errorya in ma«nya lyfe, nor makyth 

hym not to be wythout faut ; but, cwitrary, makyth Lym 
more worthy of punnyachement and blame, accordyng 170 
to our commune provi^rbe, "he that kyllyth amandroiik, " ii« Uimi iiiiii ■ 
sobur schalbe hangyd ;" in ao much as be liym aelfe of ,ni.r,h.iihe 
th ya iBnoxH[n]ce ys the cause, by hya owne neclyge/ice. '" 
' Ua wold. 
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174 For yf he wolJ other here eounseyl of wjm and pniJiMit 

luftB, or BufFur not by neclygence the sedys of nalute 

plantyd in hys mynd to be oppressyd wyth vaj-n opyn- 

yon, he scliold not be so led by ignorance atui foly, anJ 

178 scholJ not bo bo drownyd in affectj-s and mysery. 

• sa-] Wherfor, seyng that he suffryth 'hyt, so hys fnut 

icuiwt ys grettitr; he ys more to be hlamyd, nor in no case, 

hy thys ignorance, may iuately bo escusyd. 

182 6. Lvpnei. — Wei, then, let vs now, I pray you, re- 

wiiirn tome to our purpoB, that we may the liettur {and ether' 

alao, svoyii thys ignorance, — the fountayn of ol jl) 

I* Inn serch out what ya the true commyn wele. For, in dedc, 

I thyuke thys now to be truth, that yf me» knew what 

187 hyt were, they wold not so lytyl regard hyt as tht-y 

dow, they wold not so hyly extymc theyr owne pryiioto 

plesure and wele, 

7. Po/e. — Tliys thyng 3^ and euer hath byn, ye, 
and I dare boldly affynne cuct- achalbe, the destructyon 
192 of al true commyn welys, and eo, consequently, tlio de- 
structyon alao of them wyt-h so blyndly estynie m> ram'h 
theyr owne profyte and plcauie, as we schal see more 
playnly heraftur. But now to our purpoa. Aftur the 
mynd of the antycnt and moat wyse phylosopfaar Aijs- 
u Um totyl, in the veray same thyng wherin stondyth tlM 
I welthe and prospcroiise stat« of eu^ry partycular man 

Mill, by hym solfe, restyth also euery tyto or cuntrey, tho 
' "^ Toray and true eommyn welth ; the wych thyng ya to ■! 
201 men by commyn reaon eiiydent, for as much as the 
W«lth and suhstani-e entr of the hole rysjrth of the welth 
III of eaery ptirtycular parte. Wherfor, yf we can fyirt 
fynd out that thyng wy«h ys the welth of euwy p«f^ 
tycular man, we schal then consequently fynd out fJao 
206 what thyng hyt ys that in any cyty or cuntrey we cal 
the vetay true co?nrayn wele. And thys let vs take as 
a ground to the rest of our communycatyon. 
' H8. other. 
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8. Lvp^f. — Mary, Syr, but herin, me aemyth, lyth l. ifcbewin 
& dowta ; for yf hyt be thua, that the commyn wele ryee ihc indiTidm 
of the partycular welo of every one, then euery man *™^ 
ought to study to maynteyne* the pdrtyoular wele, ['PaCTM 
to the aettyng forward of the commyn. And so that rtWouMtin 
tliytig wych yon notyd before to bo the deatnictyon ^^^^''*" 
of Bii^ry commyn wel, now by thya reson atid ground 216 
echold maynteyn the same. 

9. Tale. — Nay, Master Lvpsrf, not ho ; for thea ij 
tbyngya agre veray wel. Ouennucli regard of pryuat 
and pnrtycular wele euer deBtroyth the coniJnyn, as 
mean and eonucnyent regard therof maynteynyth the 220 
same. For thya ya troth, aa hyt ys commynly sayd, yf P. "yi I' 
eaery man wold mend one, yf euery man wold cure one, can om, 
a^ he Bchold dow, we schold bane a veray tnie tiommyn •mhonidiii 
wele. But now, were as many, blyndyd wyth the loue *uiih. 

of themselfe, regard theyr partycular wele ouBrmiich, 235 

hyt ya necessary by polytylce peraonya, hauyng reganl 

of the commyn wele, to correct and amend such blyud- 

nes and oucrayght growno in to many mciinya rayn<lys 

by the inurdynate loue of themeelfe ; lyke as phy- 

sycyonys now be necessary in eytes and townys, aeing 230 

that men comraynly gyue themselfe to such inordynat 

dyat, wheras, yf men wold goueme themselfe soburly ifmBnnn 

by lemyient dyat, then physycyonys were not to be re- phyijduii w. 

quyryd of necessyte in no commyn welth nor polJycy. 

And Ko, I eny, yf exiery man wold gouerae on wel, no- 235 

thyng blyndyd wi'tA the loue of hymselC^, you acbold 

then see a true commyn wele. And thys hyt ys Iru^ 

that euen lyke aa ouermuch reganl of pnrtyctilar wele 

destroyth the commyn, so conuenyent and mean regard 

therof maynteynyth and aettyth forward the same ; and 240 

in thya ther ya no controuersye. Therfor lot Ts now, 

as we began, turne 'agayne to seke out thys far- [Tiiftcs 

tycular wele of euery priuate man, that wo may, as 

I aayil, tlierhy come to our purpoa. And for bycause 
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245 many tliyngja tier "be wych are requyryd to the wele of 

euery man, wych eondurlyto rehersewere ouerlong and 

OiinB>»re DO tliyng necessary, therfor iij thyngya general I note 

[lurtsood. now to be spoken of, by the wych hyt achal be esy to 

lUhof vnderstond the rest: — And fyrst of them ya helthe ol 

body, wyl^h I note to be as foiindatyon and groand of 6 

251 grete parte of the wele of man ; for as mach as yf hjt 

were ao that man had neuer eo grete abundance of al 

ryches a>i4 wordly substance ; neuer ao grete noHihur 

of gnd and faythful frendys ; neupr so grete dygnyto 

and anthoiyte in hys cuntrey ; yet, yf he lake fadth, al 

256 tbos thynjtya to hym Ijtyl dow profyt, of them he 

takyth lytyl plesure, no thynR ertWy to hym wythont 

Kiniinbf helth can be plcsnunt or delectabuJ. For yf be he 

at bt trowhlyd wyth any grennu sykenes, hys lyfe then to 

(,., " * hym ys nother HWPt* nor plenonnt, he rather then wold 

2C1 desyre to dye then to lyne ; ao trowblus he ys bolhe to 

nnproaiibii hym Bclfo and to hys frendys. He lyth then Tnprofyt*- 

iniudFd hul to hys cuntrey, a.Tui can to no man dow gud, for he 

•nnrnu ya therby excludyd also from the vso oTut rtwaid exer- 

cyso almost of al vertue, hy the wych hyt ys corrimnnyd 

266 to the profj't of other. And thought hyt be so that max 

by aykenes ami bodyly iufyrmyte be not vtturly ei- 

cludyd from hya gnd pnrposya and veitnes inlonlys, 

wychc God, that only lokyth in to the hartys of man, 

no les estymyth then the Ttward dedys, yet the vt- 

iMg««] •wan] dedye and exereyae of vertue undowtydlyroakyth 

hyt more commendahul, plesannt, and profytalml, both 

to hymselfe and to the'. world; rmd, at the lest, no Iw 

plesannt to God, whose gudnee man doth folnw, when 

aa much [as] he can by vtward dedys he commuijyth hy« 

vertue to the profyt of other. Wherfor hyt appeiyth 

277 that we may juately affyraie bodyly helth to he the 

iIiUdui graund and foundatyon of the wele of man, to the 

![^„, wj'uh also muat be eouplyd, of neccssj-te, etrengbth amt 

Viity. For yf a man for the tynic haue neurr so gild 
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heltb, yut yi lie Imue iiut etreii^ith to Biayntcyue the v 
same, hyt wyl aone vanysdi away, leuyng thya ground u 
■weke aiul vnsfcabul ; therfor strenghtb niuBt Im joynyd, „ 
aiid Leuty also. For yf the body haue neuec so gud 
helth, and cormenyeat powar and streugbtL lur tLe '-i 
mayntenaKce of the same, yet yf hyt bo defoiiuyd, yf 
the partya be not proporcy[o]u^hTil, one agreyng to 
anolher, accordyng to the ordur of uatuiv, thoy bo not 
so Bceeptabul nor plesaunt, nor the body bat)i not hya 
pwfayt atate and vertue. Also, aftur tlie sentenco of the 2 
moat wyse poete, jn a gudly body ye more [that ya] 
commwidabyl, plesaat, ami acceptabu). Wlierfor, to «■ 
the p-^yt atate of the body, aitd vetay wele themf, 
they muat niK el iij joyntely togydur — both helth, n 
strenghtli, and buuty, to the wych al other vertues of n 
the body, aa to the ptyncypallys and chefe, lyghtJy 
ensue. And bo in thus bodyly vGrtuea and natural 2 
powarj-s, stondytb the fjtst pojnt requyryd to tho wele 
of euery partycuhir man, aftur my mynd, except ♦you 
haiie any thyng to aay co»traiy to thya. 

10. Lvpset. — No, SiV, I wyl not interrupt your i 
communycatyoQ now in the myddya, but when you haue ^ 
bronght hyt to an end, I vyl then frely and pUynly i 
schow my mynd. 

n. Po/c— Wei, then, let vs go forwaiil. T 
second poynt that mannys wele restyth in, ya rychee , 
and conuenyent abuwdaunce of al wordly thyngya, mtt* 
to the mayntenna»ce of euery marmya state, aceordyn 
tohyadegre. Tliyays to eucry manmanyfest anJpIayn; i. 
for in case be that man haue a body neuer Bo heltliy, ) 
beutyful, and atrong, yet yf ho lake auch thyugys as 
necessaryly be requyryd to the mayntenaijce of hys 
state attd degre, he scbal be trowblyd in mynd wyth in- 
fynyte caiya and mysetabul thoughtya ; bycause he aeth 
ll Uiat, wy thout them, thys boJyly wele wyl sone yade ', 

margin of MS. 
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31G and vaaysch away. Besyd thye, yt a man haue nen 

grete ryches anfl abundaunce of tresore, yot yf ho lake 

CMirjrmimd chyldur and frendya in ■wliome he may delyte, liy com- 

ntcMMry. munyng therof, they lytyl avayle, and be to hym nuCher 

plesant nor aweto ; wherfor, they be also requyiyd to 

321 thys. And though hyt be so that supfrfluouse rj-chus 

and ouergrete nhiinda/ico of thea wordly goodya be not 

requyryd nccessaryly to the wele of man, hot rather be 

the destructyoa therof, yet hyt ys manyfest that the 

Tiwimokoffocid lafee of necessarys, for nuryscliyng aiut olothyng of the 

tiiecHHofmuDii body, ys the sure amJ certayn cause of infynyte toyaetys 

l*iiMre«.] (ind manyfold ^rechydncs. 'Lyke as the eotiuenyent 

Zhu° BhiuiXn'™. abundaunoe of the same, yf they be wel vayd, ys the 

SL'L'ut'miiy oecasyon of puttytig in exercyso many honeet and 

Yinoo. vertuse afFectys of mannya niynd, wych ela scbold be 

coueryd and clokyd ajtd neuei- come to lyght, but 

stoppyd and let by penury and pouerty, non other wyso 

333 then they be by bodyly ayknes and infynoyt«, Therfot 

wo may now of thye ryght wel pei-ceyue, that thes ex- 

teryor and wordly thyngys in conuenyent abundaunM 

are not wythout cause, in the second place, requyryd 

to the wele of euecy partyenlar man, as such thyng3-s 

338 wythout whome no man can haue hys most proaperouse 

state. 

The tiiird mid (H.) The thryd poynt now remeynyth, wych al he 

Vinag^^uc hyt of hyt selfe hyt ys moat pryiicypal and chele, as to 

inhtmio^' the wych they other are to be refenyd, yet hyt ya lest 

rtrt^oTui regardyd and lest had in mynd. That ya, the natnni 

"'"*■ honesty and vertuo of the mynd. For commynlj tiyt ya 

A uu with seen that yf a man haue heltli and rycltes, [he] ys th«n of 

ineodiiud al men jugyd happy and fortiinate, lykyng no welth, 

bi^'^M ^um though he neuer drome of v«-tue ; so lytyl count ys had 

of virtue. therof. How bo hyt, the troth ya thys, that lyke aa the 

349 eoule fer passyth and escellyth the body, ye, and al 

other wordly thyngya, so doth they vertuea of the 

mynd, in the same ordur and dogrc, passe atul cxcvUe al 
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▼ertuea a7i<^ powarja of ther lody, atul. al olhcr rychea 
and wordly tresoro, aa thoa tliyiigya wych bo chcfely 
and aboue al other to be extymyd aiid rcgardyd. And 
thought hyt bo ko thut man, by corrupt jugcment, con- 
trary extyiuc them, and wythotit the other regard them 
not at ol, yet they, of theyr owne nature, are no lea to 
be extymyd, *no lea to be reganiyd ; wych ya to al them 
euydent anil playn wych be not yet blyndyd wyth iii- 
ordynat affeetys, and haue not lost the rjglit jugement 
of thyngys, wych ya the cause of al eirorya and mya- 
chefya that commynly happunnyth in mannya lyfe. For 
what avaylyth to haue helth, beuty, and strenghth of 
body, to hym wych can not vse them to the end by 
nature and reson appoyntyd I What avaylyth hyt to 
haue ryches, treaore, and al wordly abundance, to hym 
wych can not by wyadome vae them to hya owne welth 
and to the profyt of other 1 Wythout fayle, no thyng. 
We see dayly in commyn experyence (we nude not to 
soke for reeon or exampul to proue and confyrme hyt) 
that ryches, autboiyl«, and wordly ahundaunce, to them 
whych can not vae them, be playn destructyon, "Wher- 
liire they, of themseltys, be not to be extymyd but in 
ordui to vertue. Helth ys not to be extymyd to thys in- 
tent, that iherby wyth more lyberty iind pleauro you 
may haue the vso of al vayn joya and past-tymya 
■wonlly ; but to thya end aud purpoa only, that by your 
helth of body you may more conuenyently vae al honeat 
and vertueee exercyse of the mynd, both to the coii»- 
modyte of yourselfe and alao of your frewdya and can- 
trey. Aftur thya nianw helth ya to be extymyd aa the 
ground aiul fundatyon, accordyng, aa I sayd befor, of 
the wele and proBporouse state of euejy man. Lykewyae, 
ryehea and wordly abundance ya not to be reganlyd to 
thya intent, that man therby may haue • the vae of vayn 
and tratwytory plcsurea, fa;it only to thya purpoa, that 
by them ho may fyrst aatysfy hys owne necessyte, and 
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iiKrr. inmjscry. Aftur thyaiiiiin«ral80tliey aretoboBxtjmyd, 

euer referrjng them to vertue as to thpyr end arid piir- 

poa wy they are to be liesyryd, ami as the chefe poynt 

392 of the felycyte, wele, and prOBperouae stale of tatin, 

wythout the wycli they other no thyng avayle, other be 

neon tbe dealTUctyoa of man. For vertue only hyt ys that 

LIU mi Hchowyth vs the ryght vso and etreght, both of helth, 

Btranghtb, and beiity, of rychea, and of al other wordly 

397 abujidftunce ; and transytoiy vertue hyt ya that techyth 

V8 al boDest bcbauyour bothe toward God arul man. Ar, 

by exampul, lelygyoualy to honower and woi8ch3T>e God, 

aa Milker, Goutvnor, and Rular of thys word, and bm- 

tberly to lone eutry man iche other, wyth nl ryghtwTte 

and just delyng tojiyddur. 

403 (11.) Wherfor hyt can not be dowtyd, yf we wyl 

ejttyme tbyngya in ryght ordnr and degre, bnt thai 

Uw vertue ya the chefe poynt of al thea thro. For yf hyt 

UK am" were so that a man had moat pj-oaperonae state of body, 

wyth helth, Htrcngbth, and beuty; ye, and yf be bad 

lira also al abu/ulaiince of wordly godys and lyches, yet 

inisn yf he had not alao the atreygbt and lyght vw of tba 

'^o„i^ Bame, ha Bcbal not only take of them no profyt net 

^ fnite, bnt be achat alao liaue notber jilesure nor comfort 

therby ; but rather hnrt, dammage, and vttnr deatmc- 

41-1 tyon. ^ndtbostbyngyawj'chof tbemselfeanrfoftheyi 

owne nature be gud, scbalbe to bym, for lake of god 

Yse, uoyful and yl. And lykewyso, yf a man bad al 

uwui the rychea and powar of the world, wyth al other pn» 

•Mil. peryte therof, yet, yf hya niynd were not ryghtly wt 

,71 ] wyth relygyonae •honour toward God, anrf wyth honmt 

and juat behatiyour toward man, al that achold nn 

thyng avayle, no tbynj; profyte. So that tby» jn no* 

421 certayn, that they tj fyrat poyntys, wythont thjrs IbrnI 

cpuplyd tberto, rather hynJur and hurt., then ayd and 

set forth, the wele nnrfffroaperouseatateof onery pn'oat* 
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MUaT BE ADDED. 



-helth, 



man ; liut when they al be joynyJ togyddui 
strenghth, ajid beuty t>f body ; rychea and abuTidaunm of •tnonth. 
such wordly godys ae be necessury to the iiiayntenanue bcij, nc 
of the state of ma/ij vertue ol' the myiid siAowyng the "j^i," 
8treygh[t] Tse of the aamo ; wyth al honest and dew be- ^^||],™ 
bauyoui bothe toward God and uian, — then surely that '• lo « m 
man, who so exier he be, hath hye welth and most pro- 
Bjierouse stale and felyuyte, coAUcnyetit to the natui'e of 
man aitd to hya dygnyte. And so thus, Moirfer Jjvpsel, 
now I thynke you se wherin atondyth the wele of euery 433 
[Kijlyculitr man ; out of the wych wi; must now seke out 
and cnserch the veray true conimya wele, aeyng that we 
- haue therby thus found the beet mean, and, na hyt 
ftpperyth to me, the ryghtyst way thetto. 

12. L7p«e/.' — Syr, you say weL How be hyt, bycauae L.uyt,- 
thye ys the ground, as me seinyth, of the rest of our 
cofrtmunycjityun, I wyl not let hyt pas vnaure, for as 440 
much as hyt apperyth yet to me some thyng slinDge. hntitfae 
I'or yf hyt be thus as you conclude, that the welo and woaiof* 
felycyte of euery partycuhir man reatyth in thus tij l^™! 
poyntya, wych you haue declaryd couplyd togyildur, i'"'"'"' 
then few ther be that haue wole, few wych be in pro- ibpiiimt 
sperouae state rmd felycyte ; the most parte of niankynd 
ys excludyd from hyt. For by thya reson, yf a man be 447 
fallen "in to any grete aykenea or febulnes of liody. or i^p^ 
by any iniury of fortune b« oaat in to grete ))outrty ; or 
yf hya chyldvir or ftoudys haue any myscLuunte, then— 
be he nener bo vertuae, honest, and gud j be he as pfi'- 
fnyt as euei' waa Sayu Poule — yet he ys not in we!e nor 452 
in pmwperousestate inrf felycyte; wych j-Bco7itrarylfl the imo 
opjTiyon of many gret wyee men, wych eiier haue gyuen na<,f 
thys powar to vwtue, that hyt doth not only kepe man Ihu.inMiit 
from raysery, but hyt doth also set hym in hye felycyte. l^^''^ 
In BO much that yf ma« were fallen in to neuer so grete ^^""p"."" 
syknes or poucrty, or otherwyse trowblyd by the stonnya 
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VIRTUE IIBELF CAN GIVE HArPlKESS. 

) of fortime in adne-csjte, wj'di by no wysdome be c 
ftvoyd ; yet, so long as ho patyeutly eufftytli tliem atiJ 
coTitentyth hys luyud wytb hya present stat«, euercom- 
fortyng hymaelfo wyth vertuse purposys ; so long, I say, 

J hjt caw not be denyd but that he ya in wele and feljr- 

i eyte. To tbys, me aemyth, agretk al tlie doctryue of our 
Muster Cliryst, wych callyth them bleesyd wych be euer 
in wordly aduersyte, patyently suffryngo ' hyt for Hys 
Hake ; and, contrary, thos wych be in wordly prosperyte, 

J he notyth to be myserabul and wrechyd. Of thys al 
Scrypture ys fill. Hyt nedyth not to bryng in any par- 
tyciilar place for the t«stymony therof, seyng that al 
Bownyth therto. Al Chiystya djBeypulIya and apostyllys 
■were aympul and pore, hauyng no wordly proaperyte ; 

J and yet I thynke you wyl not Bay that they were in 
•mysery, but, contrary, that they were in hye felycyte. 
"WTierfor hyt apperyth that your iij poyntya couplyd to- 
gyddur are not requyryd of necesayt^ to the wele of 
eusry partycular man ; specyally conayderyng that, by 

) that mean, the moat parte of matikynd schold be ex- 
cludyd from theyr wele and felyeyte, wych can not at- 
tayn to wordly rychea and hyo phyloeophy. 

13. Vole. — Wei, Mo«/er Lvpwf, you euer bryng in 
Bomo rcgyd knottya in comniunyeatyon. But yel by- 
cauae they bo somewhat to our purpos, wo schal not let 
them slype vtturly vnexamynyd. And, fyret, you schol 

i vnderstond, for the ground of your dowte, that we may 
perceyue wherof hyt sprange, that, accordyng to the 
dyuerayte of opynyonys wych men baue bud of the 
nature of man, so varyabul sentence were taken of 
hya felycyte and wele. Some sayd that man wna 
no tbyng els but hya resonabul aoule, for as luui-h aa 

[ that ys the thyng wherby man ye man, ufid not a 

brute befit ; and that the body ys no thyng but as au 

iustramcnt or voasel of the aamo. To whome hyt n 

' MS, fuftrynge. 
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oonuenyent to say tbat bo long man hatho liya hyc 4D4 
felycyte ami wele as the aoule waa inatracte wyth 
such. Yertaea as be accordyng to hyr dygnyte ; notwyth- 
st'.mdyng that the body were trowblyd wyth syknes, 
pouerty, and al other caJlyd wordly aduei-sj-ty, wych no 
thyng toucbyd the nature of the aoule ; and so by theyr 499 
opj-nyon vertue had eusr couplyd wyth h)t hye "fely- ('PigiiTt.) 
cyte. Other ther were, more agreyng to the commyn oOi«ti,Uiu»ui 
reson of man, wych aayd that man ys not only the aoule, nukii mu j 
in eo much that he ya made of hyi;, but aa one chofe 
. and pryncypal parte, hut a eortayn nature wych rysyth 604 
of the vnjon and eoiiiunctyon of the body and soule 
togyddur. Wherfor to them hyt was conuenyent to say 
that the wele of man restyth, not only in the mynJ and 
the Tcrtues therof, but in the body also, ami in the proa- 
perouse state of the same ; wych, aftur myn opynyon, ya md Uiii, 
veray truth, yf we loko to the most pwfayt atate that ih tr™. ' 
ina?i may baue. For though hyt be eo that vertue euw 511 
defendyth mawnys niynd from mysery, and euer hath 
joynyd therto felycyte, yet, me eemyth, hyt ys not in Fciidij- in O" 



except therto be coiiplyd wordly proaperyte. For thya aoridij "'*" 

ys certayn, that the mynd of man then more floryschyth, i™"!*'"* ■ 

more reioycyth, and hath more wele, when frely, wyth- *«»«* u»u ui»n 

out any impedyment, other of body or iniury of fortune, imiiaiUment 

hyt exercysyth ve;-tue8 actya, and apredyth hj-r boomys mini ' " 
to the lyght and comfort of many other. Wlierfur, 

though vtrtua purpoa and lionest intent bo suffycyent, 621 
not only to defend a man from mysery, but also to eon- 
seme and kepe hya mynd in felycyte ; yet, aftur myn 
opynyon, for aa much aa the body ya one parte of man, 

•he hath neufir most hye felycyte nor moat pcrfayt ['iiKeTE.; 

elate in the hye^t degre, except the body wyth the mynd floaj anj nii»u 

floryach also wyth hya vertuea and al thyngya necea- tmnUur 
sary for the maynteiia«ce of the same. And thya, I 

tliynke to be of truth, that to the moat prospeniusu 529 



42 IT IS HABD TO USB R1CUE8 WELL, BUt TBEI 

530 Mtale al thta thyiigysjojntly ftwrcquyryd; albehytlr 
Kui It inu>i not j'3 no thyng to be dowtyd but that man, stalilyJ and coii- 
% uiui with fynayd wyth pwfayt and auce hope, may ryght wel 

h^?^«i'iL" attayne, in the lyfe to coine, to the moet hye felycytc, 
lift tawmt'' "" 'J^mjhe he ho here trowblyd wyth al wordly aduersyte, 
wUh^vmiMr* wherof by foly and neclygenca he hymselfe ys not the 
I""- caose ; but yf he patyently auffot hyt for the loue uf 

537 God, hyt ys as a mean to the attaynyng theroC And 
lyke wyse wordly felycyte and piiwperonse state in thjB 
lyfe preaeiit, excludyth not man from the most hyu fely- 
cyte of the lyfe to come, but rather, j'f he yee hjt wel, 
541 hyt ys also a mean wherby he the hettur may atUyne 
to the same. But forbycause wordly pTi«peiyte ys su 
ful of mauyfold peryllya and duungerys, by the wj'ch a 
iieclygent mynd ya sone oppreseyd, and, as byl ya coin- 
itiidijnniuu myuly sayd, hard hyt ys to haue heuyn here aiut eh- 
«id tiMwbtn. were ; therfor few ther be, and few euer hane byn found, 
wych wel to that endcoudevse thya wordly proa[)eryte, 
B<iBU!jo.tg«iiiD in 90 much that hyt ys of many wyae me» jngyd much 
pm-vertV "»". harder to be wel to Tse wordly pnmperyte, then pa- 
tifBiJii,'" cyently to suffur and here al wordly aduerayte. For the 

l«Pag,js.] wych cause *I thyuke our Mastur Chryst chose, for the 
552 most parte, liys dyscypiUlya of that sort wych were 
tos§yd in wordly aduereyte, and few of them wych in- 
yoyd wordly pivisperyt* ; schowyng va how bard hyt 
waa to vse that wel, and coupul therto hys celeelyal 
oiirU mill. ajid heuyzily doctryne. Therfor he sayth that nother th«y 

•ball iii«j ihm wych haue theyr hartya fyxyd in the loue of rychea of 
" ■' thys world nother thoy wych haue theyr myndya 
559 drownyd in the vayn pleaurj-a of tliya lyfe, may attayne 
to the pleaure aud felycyte of the kyngdome of heuyn 
iwi UtdoanM and lyfe to come. But yet, as I sayd, he escludyth not 
ftgm (Im UA lo them wych eutr here theyt myndys vprygbt iB tlie 
atreyght vae of the same. Atid, forbycause the thyng yi 
of 80 grete hardnes and dyfiyculty, few yon achal fyud 
565 in al Holy Scrypture, wjch wel dyd vac Ihya wordly 



« FROM HKiVE.V. 

pn»poryte ; for the wych purpca, as I thynko, many men 566 
of gret wyaedomo and vertue flye from hyt, eettyng Snimniin 
themselfe in relyjjyouae honsys, ther qiiyetly to serob 
Goil and kepo theyr myndya Tpryght wyth lea jopardy. 
"Wych thyng surely ys not amys downc of them wych "ud it !• nu 
pfln-cyuB theyr owne imbecyllyte and wekenee, prone 
and redy to be oppressyj and ouerthrowne, wyth thes 572 
comnne and quyttt pleaurya of the woild, by whome 
they see the most parte of maTikynd drowuyd and tiaer- 
corayn. How be hyt, me sorayth, thoy dow lyka to fere- ijni Uwj m 
ful scbypTnen, wych, for drede of stonnys and trowblue wiw, for dn 
sees, kepe themaelfe in tha haucn, aiid dare not cownnyt acm'^t 
themBelfyB to the danngerousc tempeatya of the same. '"''"■ 
But, lyke as he that, in *)n^t tempest artd trowblus tjrme, [■ i-ieg ^ 
gouemyth wel byg acbype and conuehyth hyt at the 
last to the liauen and place appoyntyd of hys conne, 681 
ys i»liyd a gud and exp«rte maryner, and much more 
prayw-wortby, then be wyuh for fore and dred kepytli 
hymselfe in tbe hanen Btyl ; so he wych in damigerouse ho »i.o dn* 
pmsperyto, so ful of so many occasyonys of errorys and p^ri'ij.'. . 
dowyng amys, gouemytb hys mynd wel, and kepytb '""' 
hyt vpiyght, ya jnately to be callyd moat pfrfayt and 587 
■wyse man; ye, and ranch more dess/Tiyth and of more amiisEwni 
prayso ya worthy then he wych, for fere of the same hinndfin* 
daungeryi, runnyth in to a relygyouse houae, ther as in '*"*"" '" 
a hauyn qnyetly to rest, wythout so mnch trowbul and 
dysquyetnea. Thya I say, bycause you schal not thynke 592 
that Bucb as lyue in pn«peroU3 state of thya lyfu present 
are therby excludyd from the felycyte of tbe lyfe to 
eome ; but rather when proapoi7to ys wel vsyd, hyt ya 
n mean to set mannye mynd in that atate. wherby be 59G 
Bchal attayne hyar felycyto, 

(13.) And so now to retorne to your dowte, rhoQfriiiini 
Ma«fw Lvp*e/, tlma I say ; — lliat though hyt bo so ."iHiJ h^ri 
that mail, beyng here in thys lyfe present trowblyd ^"'",1^'^^' 
wyth al wordly aducrayto, may vndowtydiy, by patyent 601 



602 suffrancB of tlie Kimo, in tlie lyfi; hereaftur attays 

to the moat hye felycyte, yet, acyiig that by no wordly 

prosperyte he ya excludyd front the same, hyt may 

[• Pugs 78.] uot [be] Jowtyd but that the moat proaperouae 8tAt« • c>f 

uraqMuin luio man stoodyth in the vertuea of the mynd couplyd wyth 

aHd woridLj wordly pi'osperyto. And, tilbehyt that few ther be wych 

praape tf. attayne tlierto, yet bycauao hyt ya conupayent to the 

609 dygnyte of man, a?id some ther be wycU attaj-no thcrto, 

the thyng ya not vtturly to be taken away, nor vtlnrlj- 

to be denyd from the nature of man. Suffycyent hyt yg 

that no man by nature ya excludyd from felycyto, though 

al men can not attayuo to the hyest degre therot And 

irnngird 80, yf we haue regard of the Boule only, callyng hyt, 

aftur the mynd of Plato, the veray man, wherof tlie 

616 body ys but aa a pryaon ; and yf we also haoe regard 

uiiwiir til* only of the lyfe to come, deapyayng, aftur the doctryne 

of Chryat, the vayne plesurys of thya pn-sent lyfe ; 

mm nmy, •vm then hyt ys trotho, as you thought, that man, though 

MuinAUoiiy: he bo trowhlyd wyth al wordly aduersyte, yet may 

bui itwt regard ryght wul attaync to hye felycyt«. But, cowtrory, yf wo 

haue regard not only of the aoule, but olao of the body, 

623 saying wi'tA Aijetotyl, that man ya the vnyon and con- 

iunctyon togyddur of them both ; and yf we haue re- 

■i.ri ihe pn«iii gard alao, not only of the lyfe to come, but also of the 

itwn hKdtj In lyfe present ; then hyt ya true that I say, that felycyte 

dqtrn b not in the hyest degre ya not wythout wordly prospeiyta. 

pTKipnity, Thus, ISasler hvpnei, the thyng dyuersly co/iayderyd 

629 makyth betwyx ve to appere contruuersy, lyke aa hyt 

hath downe ener betwyx the old phylosopharys ; among 

whome the chefe, as Arystotyl anil Plato, eu«r in tbo 

truth dow agre, and only the maner of consyderyng 

[•i*j«BTt,j •the thyngya wherof they dyspute makyth to apporc 

betwyx them controuoray. 

t. iiiihki ii.it 14. IKaster Lv^et. — Syr, therin I thyiike yon eay 

truth, for dyuerae consydenttyon hathe euer made dy- 

G3T aerao opynyon, and I am glad that both we wiy t 
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attry- nui»i>u.« 
myth felycyte ya wid^'" 



Sut yet of one tUyng I eoiaewhat morvayle, 

felycyte of maw yoii put dyuerae degros, to 

butyng more, atui to 

Iho moat pei-fnyt state, wyoh admyttyth 

no thyng can be more pertayt than that wych ya most. 

Wlierfor I ea/i not aeu how they, wych to veytue haue 643 

couplyd also wordly prosperyte, schold yet haue liyor 

felycyte theu they wych, wythout that, hauo only ver- 

tue, the wych, yf hyt be so, you then agre that vertue 

alone gyuyth man felycyte. 

15. Vote. — -You achal marvaylo no thyng at thye yf 648 

you wyl remenibyr what we haue aayd before. Tf man p. mi irnun 
be the eoulo only, then vertuo only gyuyth to mnji hjo und imij, 
fvlycyte ; but yf be be both logyddur, the soule and \l'^y„\^i'' °* 
the body, then you see hyt dothe not so. But many ™^,j„in, 
other thyngya are requyryd therto, by the reeon wherof ■,,'^*J('[JJi'^i^ 
felycyte admyttyth degrca ; ami some haue more wele, "^ ™'t- 
and some lee; and he, oa I sayd, hath most proeperouse 656 
state mid hyeat felycyte, wych hath wyth va-tue conplyd 
q1 wordly p/'osperyte ; and thya ys, wythout fayle, most 
•coNuenyent to the nature of maw. So that now I [•?««•».) 
tfaynke hyt ys clere wberin stondyth the felycyte and iniwibnuwi'i 
wele of euery portycular nia», by the wych now, aa a 
ground and foundatyon leyd, we schal procede to the 
rest of our communycatyon, 

16. Lvpatfi. — Sir, let va dow 80 now, I prey you, 663 
for therin now I dowte no more, 

17. Vote. — Fyrst, thys ya certayn, that lyke ae in p.™iipi«m» 
euery man ther ya a body and also a soule, in whose 
floryschjTig and prosperouae state bothe togyddtu 
alondyth the wele and felycyte of maw ; so lyke wyae 668 

ther ya [in] euery covnmynalty, cyty, and euntroy, as 
hyt were, a polytyke body, and another thyng also re- 
aemblyng the soule of man, in ivhose floryachyng both 
ealyth also the true co7nmyn wele, Thyi 
idy ya no thyng els but the niidtytudo of pppul, the 





674 nombur of cytjzynB, in euerj comroynalty, cyty, or 

cujjtrey. The thyng wych ys resemblyd to the aoule ys 

H4(tta cjnyle ordur atid polylyke law, adinyiiystryd by oflywir« 

and nilarya. For lyke na the body in eiiirry maw te- 

ceyuyth hys lyfe by the Tertue of the soule, and ya 

679 goueniyd therby, bo dotlie the multytude of pepiJ in 

eaery cuutrey roceyue, as hjt were, cyuyle lyfe by lawj-a 

we\ admynystryd by gad oftycerj-s and wyse rularjs, 

by whomo they be gouerayd and kept in poljtytc 

ordur. Wlierfor the one nuy, as me eemyth, tjghl 

• »>.i wel 'be comp&ryd to tho body, aad the othur to the 

floule. 

6S6 18, Zv^tei. — Thys symylytiid lykyth me wel. 

II good 19.' Po?(!, — Then let vsgo forth wyth the same, and 

^m we aclial fynd, by and by, that lyke aa the wele of euery 

man sounderly by hymselfe ryayth of tho iij pryiwypul 

thyogye befor declaryd, ao the co»imyn wele of avtrj 

691 cuntrey, cyte, or towno, semTJably rysyth of other iij 

thyngya proporcyonabul and lyke to the same, in the 

wych Ed otlier partycular tbyngy* are comprehendyd. 

And thefyrstof them, schoTtly tosay, stondyth inheltb. 

JituDm- Btrengbth, and beuty of thye body polytyke and mtd- 

tytude of pepol, wherin rcstyth the ground, and, as hyt 

T iiDw were, the futidatyon of the commyn wele. For yf the 

tiht cuntrey be neuer so rych, fertyl, and pleiityful of al 

loofiw, thyngya necesaary and plesaunt to mannys Ij-fe, yet yf 

1 In IDT ''""' ^^ °^ pepul other to few or to many; or yf thpy 

wiu"'* ^"i '*^ ^y^ were, etyn nway, dayly deuouryd and cob- 

sumyd by commyn syknea and dyaease ; ther can be no 

703 ymage nor schadow of any commyn wale, to the wych 

fyrst ya requyrj-d a conucnyewt multytude and eoinie- 

nyently to be nnryschyd tlier in the cuntrey. For 

I of where aa tJier be other to many pepul in the cuntrey, 

in 80 much that the cnnteey by no dylygence nor labur 

708 of man may be aiiffycyect to nuryach them ami myn;*- 

' In margin of MS. 
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ttir them fodo, ther wj'tliout dmrte ca» be no commyu 70!) 
wele, but eu^r myserabul* penury atid wrechyd pou- ["Pufinii 
erty. Lyke aa yf thcr he of pepiil ouerlew, insomuch sW( psnm? umi 
that the cuntrey may not be wel tyiiyd and occupyd, "" ' '™'^- 
nnr craftya wel ami dylygeutly esercysyd, ther echal 
also sprynge therof gret« penary and scasenea of al 714 
thyngya noceasary for uiaTnjys lyfe ; and so then cynyle 
lyfe artii tmo cKmtmjn wele can in no case be ther 
maynteynyd. Wlierfor a conuenyent multytude mete Thommu.ii-a 
for the place, in euery cuntre and cowiniynalty, ae the wtL jji^" "' 
nater and ground of the commyn wele, ya fyrst to bo 719 
reqnyiyd of noneeayte. 

(19.) Ferther, oleo, though the nombur of pepul nHUisriiH 
were nener ao mete to the place, cyty, or towne, yet Furtiur, if ii* 
yf they floryachyd not in bodyly helth, but commynly "^ubia^i i«i 
were vexyd wyth greuus syknee aftt/ co)itaj;youBe Uys- '"■^j-''> "'J •" 
ease, by the reson whetof the pcpul schold be cok- *o*i«Mi>mi 
enmyd, no man could say ther to be any commyu vele. prDipuiT. 
But lyke aa eiwry pnrtycuiar man in bodyly aykenea, 727 
and in such specyally wherof he hymselfo ys cauae, 
lafekyth the most proaperouse state, go dothe eu^ry 
cuntrey, cyty, and towne, lyke wyse affecte and dya- 
posyd, want niQch of hya pc7^'a)^t coinmyn wele. Xher- 
foT, to thys multytude of jiepul and polytyko body, 732 
fyrst, as ground and fundatyon of the rest of hya wolo, 
ys requyryd a certayn hclthe, wych also by strenghth 
must be •maynteynyd. For lyke as the body, yf hyt [*P>««88.] 
he not strong, Bone by vtward occasyonya, as by ut- bodj, which, k 
temperance of syi, labur, and traoayle, ys oppreesyd widnuwig.iiHaD 
and ouerthrownc, and so losythe hys helth ; so dothe the ov«it; 
mnltytnde of pepul in euery cawtrey, cyty, or towne, 
flone, by warrya and iniury of ennemya, wythoiit 740 
BtTenghtli, lose hya welth ami sono ys oppressyd aitd 
brought in to raysery and wrechyd captyuyto. Wher- The hoa 
for to thys polytyko body atrenght ya also requyryd, tmngth ' L w»u__ 
' In margin of US. 
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ys lielth 'long can 

teynyd ; bat, schortly, of necMstye hyt muat dekay. 
su«i(iii of ui» Thys strenghth stondyth in thya poynt chefely — so to 

kepe avd mayntoyne enery parte of thys body, that they 
748 promptfily and rodyly may dow that thyng wych ys re- 
A mu'i (kbIj i> quyryd to t!ie helthc of the hole. Lyko as we say, then 
wim m-erj pjut' OBery mownyB body to bo strong, when eu«7 parte can 
fuDrtioni qiudtiT OKBCute quykly and wel hya offyce detennyd by the 
hMrtti .'iwng ' ordur of nature; as tho hart then ya strong when he, 
rntmbwrira"" ^ foimtayii of al natural powarya, mynyatryth them 
M^inTtat^'^ wyth dew ordur to al other ; and they then be strong 
wtik- •nVu'w ''^^"D they bo apl« to receyue thcr powar of they hart, 
iiii iianr mt and can vae byt nccordyng to the ordur of nature ; as 

the ye to see, the yore to here, the fote to go, and hand 
[•pugiM.l to hold and recb ; "and so lyke wyso of the rest Aftur 

such maner the strenghth of thys polytyke body stondyth 
760 in euery parte beyng abul to dow hya offyce and duty ; 

for tbya body hath bjs partys, wych resanibyl also the 
^'llTk^"'!*''' P""^}'^ "f ^^^ body of man, of the wych the most 

general to our purpos be thes — the hart, bede, hondys, 
Th« hmn or* und fetoA The bart tberof ys the kyng, prynce, ond rulnr 
ii Uia hiBit « of the Btate,^hether so euer hyt be one or many, aa- 

oordyng to Uio gouf>Tiance of the commynalty und poly- 
767 tyke Btate ; for aome be gouomyd by a prj-Hce alone, 

some by a conseyl of ccTlayn wyse mcH, and some by 

the hole pcpul togyddur, as here aftur, when occa^on 

re(]uyryth, more playnly I wyl er.how. But now to our 

purpos. lie or they wych haue anthoryte apon tho hole 
772 state rygh[t]welmayberesemblydtothehart. For lyke 
Ai sU nuoni as al wyt, ruson, and sens, fclyng, lyfe, and al other 
fcmo ihB h»n, H natural powar, spryngyth out of the hart, bo from the 
rui«ininHsii pryncya aiii/rularya of the state commyth al lawys, ordur 
^ul^, ■ and pollycy, al justyce, vf rtue, und honesty, to the rort 

Tin kwd, •jM, of thya polytyke body. To the hede, wyth the yes, yeryi, 
Uwniuiir and other sensys therin, re.semblyd may bo ryght wel tho 

' Id margin of MS. 
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■vnder ofijcerya by pryncys appoyntyd, for as much as 

they schold euer obaerue and dylyge«tly wayte for tho 

wele of tlie rust of thya body. 'To the hondys are te- ['PrigesE.] 

semblyd botlie craftysmcn (trid warryarya wyoh dofeud cnOtmmma 

the rest of the body from iuiury of ennymys vtward, htaii; 

and worke and make thyngys necessary to tlie same. To 784 

tho fete, the plowmen and tyllarys of the grouad, hycauae piunRiinuii uu 

they, hy theyr labui, sueteyne and support the rest of 

the body. Thes are tho moat geuoral p<trtys of thya 

polytyke body, wych may juatcly bo resemblyd aftur tho 788 

maner declaryd to thoa chefe partya in munnys body. 

Now, OS I sayd, theatrenghth of thes p«rtye altogyddiir 

ys of necesayto requyryd, wythout the wych tho helth 

of the hole can not long be niayntoynyd. 

(19.) And ferthermore, yet though thys polylyke 793 
hody bo helthy and strong, yet yf hyt he not beutyfiil, ■■?'? jt'Jj' , 
but foule deformyd, hyt lakyth a parte of hya wele (i intnj^giii.j 
a)id proBpcrouse atatc. Thye beuty also etondyth in AiiibMniiui* 
the dew pcoportyon of the same partys togyddur, so rniporUon, 
that one porte euer he agreahul to a nother in forme 798 
and fiucyon, qua»tyte and nombur; as craftysmcn atid 
plowmen in dew nombur and pmportyon wyth other 
partya, accomlyng to the place, cyty, or towne. For 
yf thor bo other to many or to few of one or of the bpcauKininn 
other, ther ya in the commynidty a grete deformjte; i,wf««, 
and SO lyke wyee of the other partya. Wherfor the i^^Uf, 
dew pj-oportyon of one prarte to a nother niuat be 
oltscruyd, nnrf therin atondyth the rnrporol beuty 806 
chefely of thya polytyk body. And ao in tbca iij 
thyngys, couplyd tog}'ddur, stondyth, wythout fajlo, 
the wele 'and prosperouso stal« of the multytude in fPigBS*.] 
euery commynaltyr wych, aa you now Be, iuately may 
he resemblyd to the body of eaery partyculor niB7i. 811 
And yet ferther to procpde in thys aymylytud. Lyke 
as the wele of tho body, wythout ryohea and ton- 
uenyont abundance of thyngys nece.*sary, can not co7i- 
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815 tinue nor bo mayiitejiiyd, so thye mullytude i 

we cnl the poljtyke body, wythout lyke abund- 

aunce of al thyngya necessary, can not florysche in 

rtbt moat perfayt state. "Whcrfor tbe« exteryor tlij-ngj's 

^ — frendya, ryches, aiwl abii/idanco of uecesaarya — arc 

iustely, in tho second place, to be requyryd to tbc 

821 mayntenavice of Ibya true commyn wele wydi wo now 

irj serche. For yf a euntrey be neu«- so wel replonjschyd 

■iih wyth. popul, heltby, strong, and beutyfiil, yet yf tlieyr* 

J«i'Mii.ck Ise lake of necesaarys, hyt can not long prosper; thet 

cmBa^™™ '^^ echortly grow ia al kynd of myeerj, for greto 

Potsrt^ i> ikt ponerty in any cu/itrey hathe euer couplyd gret myaery. 

"iSmluc^*'' Sehe ys the mother of enny anil malyce, dyasen- 

aijMiiiianud eyon and debate, and many other myschefys ensuyng 

the same. Wlierfor, wythout ncceasarys no cnjitrey can 

830 florysch ; yc, a-nd yf ther be no lake of neccfiBarys for 

the sustenance of the pepiil, but grete abufidortce nf 

ryches and of al tliyngys necessary and plesaunt for 

irih(«iiinti7 itiannys lyfe, yet jff the same ountrey lake the ftenschypo 

■UporiboH' of other joynyd therto, and bo inuyronnyd and cam- 

AmWt^' passyd aboute wyth ennemys atid iavij6, lying euer in 

rerip[rorijf 1 waytc to spoyle, robbe, and destroy tho same, I can not 

bj fcn, II nuinot goB how that cuntioy can long *florj'si:h in prospeiyte. 

[•Piw»BT.] Wherfor the frenachype of other cuntreys ys no les rty 

339 quyryd then rycbes and abundaunce of other tbyngys 

necessary. And so in thejt thyngya joynyd togyddnr 

restytb the second poynt requyryd to the wele of enwy 

cojjimynalty. 

u-r.M^Hr- (19,) Tho thryd — wych ys chefe (?n/i pryncypaJ of al 

*. oaA order — Js the gud ordur and pollycy by gtid latvye stciblyBchyd 

m n^iMT* ""<' ^^*> ""'' ^y licdys nn'' rularys put ia effect ; by Uie 

lSr«h^°^^M^ wyche the hole body, as by reson, ys gonemyd and 

' In margin ot M9. 

* The folloning is wriiton in ,the margin, but thpre ia no 
sign to ehow wliere it ehould be inwrted : — »a freniljB W 
nin)*[n]tj^yne the state, or els b; eanymya they BchortJy a 

bo opprcesyd. 
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» the ifltejit Ibat thys multitude of pepul and 
hole comraynalty, bo helthy and so welthy, hanyug con- 
uenyent abundaunce of al thyiigys necpflsary for tlie 
mayntenance thorof, may wyth dew honowr, reuereiice, 850 
and lone, relygyously worschype God, as fountayii of al 
gudnes, Maker aHii Goueraower of al thys world ; euery Bur^onDinuM 
one also dowyng bys duty to other wytli brotherly loue, ™,»J|°iidi,hu'' 
one louyng one a nother as membrys and portyn of one ''' 
body. And that thys ys of tbe other poynty* moat chefe 855 
and pryneypal liyt ye euydent und playne ; for what 
avaylyth hyt in any cuntrey to houe a multytude neuer i»d«i« muiu- 
80 helthy, beutyful, and strong, wyth wyl folow no ^abliiSo!"™ 
cyuyle nor polytyke onlur, but eutMy one, lyke wyld li,"^J^,v^ 
bestys drawcn by folyach fawtasy, ys Inde by the Baino, no'i''oi^!°^'''." 
wythoiit reson and nile7 Or what avaylyth in any 
cnntrey to liaue neuer so grete ryches nnd'abiindaunce ['rBBeBS,} 
of al thyngj-B botb necessary and plesant to mannys Ij-fe, 8G3 
where as the pepnl, rude, wytbout polyty, can not vsc 
that same to theyr owns conimodyte) Wythout fayle, 
nothj-ng. But euen lyke an euery man, hauj-ng helth, 
aburttlaunce of rj'ches, IVendys, dygnyte, and autlioryte, 
wych lakyth reaon and vertue to goncme the some, enor m Uwh bom 
abuHjlh them to hys owne deatmctyon ; so cuctj cuntrey, iba<«i lo iiu 
cyty, and towne, though they be neuer bo replenyschyd ™,imDnw^ih. ° 
wyth pepul, hauyng al abundaunce of thyngys necessary 871 
and plesannt to the mayntenance of the same, yet yf 
they lake gud onlur and pollytyke m!e, they schal abuse 
ai such comraojytea to theyr owne destructyon and 
ruyne, and neutT schal attayne to any commyu wele ; 
wych, wythout cjTjyle ordur and polytyke rule, can 876 
neuer be brought to purpoa nor effect*. 

20. Lrpsef. — SiV, I pray yon here, before you pro- L.uta»ti«i 
cede any fertber in your communycatyon, — hycanse hyt "JiVn^rtw" 
ys, as me semytb, much to our purpoa, and much you ""^ 
Bpeke thcTof, — declare somewhat at large what thyng 881 
hyt ja that you ao oft name and cal now " pollycy," 



883 now "cyiijle ordur," and now " polytyke rule;" (»■ 

tlie intent that I may the bettor vnderstond the rest of 

your communycatyon. 
lis to 21. Po?c. — Ma«(er Ltp*b/, you admonysph me now 

iuTi ryght wel ; for "bothe here ya place now that thj-ng 
^^, 'to dow, atid I promyeyd hyt a lytyl hefor. Wherfor 
88D I ^1 go about in eome parte to satjsfye your mynd 
I ■ iimi and desyre. A tyme ther was, 'M.anter Lvjiaef, an we 

fynd in atorys many and dyuerse, when man, wythout 
n, cyty or towne, law or relygyon, wan[d]etyd abrode in 

lyft.' the wyld feldya and wodys, non other wyse then yon see 
In now brute bestys to dow. At the wych tyme he was lad 

uu and drawen wythout reaon and rule by fiayle fantasy 
y, and i«ordynatc* affectys, and so long contynuyd, and 

'^"^ many yerys, tyl at the laat certayo men of gret wjtt 
' and pollyty, wyth jierfayto cloqueHce and hye phylo[»o]- 

pliy, — coneyderyng the excellent nature and dygnyteof 
900 man, and perceyuyng ryght wel that ho was bome and 

of nature brought forth to hyar fwvfectyon then he ap- 
niiin plyd hymselfe vnto, — began to persuade the rest of the 
ind pepiil to forsake that nidnea and Tncomly Ij-fe, and so 

to folow some ordur and cyuylyte. And fyret of al to 
905 byld them certayn cytes and townys, wherto they myght 

assembul to theyr commyo ayde, auccur, and commodrte, 

avoydyng the daunger and peryl of the wyld bestyp, by 

wliome they were oft before dououiyd and deetroyd. 
* Then, aftur, they deuysyd certajTi ordynance and lawjs, 

wherby they myght be somewhot inducyd to folow s 
911 lyfe conuenyent to theyr nature and dygnyta Tbn 

lawys and ordynance, at the fy[r]et begynnyng also. 
iw.J were vnpfrfayt anil •somewhat rude, accordyng to tli« 
IK. tyme and nature of the jiepul ; for hyt was not possybul 

eodeynly, by exacte law and pollycy, to bijng such t 
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rude muliytude to perfayt cyuylyle, but oner sa the pe- 916 
pul, by proceHso of tynie, in vertae increeyd, so piip- TiiMuiiiiiijnwero 
tjculiir lawys by polytyke men were deuyeyd. And thus 
in long tyme, by pejfuyt eloquenca and bye pbyloaophj boi uj iia|<UD« 
men were brought, by lytyl and lytyl,|froni the rude ni,]i«crebranKhi 
lyfein feldys awd wodya, to thyacyuylyte, wythyouuow UBiJio'Xiiiw 
se Btablyacbyd and act inal wel rulyd cy tos aj^ri townys. | 922 
Wiiere as you Bee some guuemjd and rulyd by a kjng Thrrswci* 
or prynce, some by a commyn cojisayl of certayu wyse g 
Bie/i,n/(rf some by the hole body at«imultytudeof pej)ul; , 
aiul thus hyt was dotEiTiiyd, jugyd, and appoyiityd by JThotobfttrf ' 
wyndomo and pollyey, that euer, accordyng to the nature ^1,^^™ 
of the pepul, ao, by one of thea polytyke manejys, they f""!'"!"' i*"!'!'- 
echold be gouemyd, ordryd, atid rulyd. For some pcpul 929 
tlier be to whome the rule of a pryjice more agreth tbtn 
a cojHmyn counseyl, aa such as haue byn long vsyd ther- 
to, and be not gietly desyrouse of hye authorjte, but in 
piyuate lyfe are conteHt to lyue quyetly. To other, i;oii- 
traiy,yBmorcoHiienye?(ce [in] theruleof acomrayncoun- 934 
B*yl. wycb caw in no case euffiir the rule of one, for as 
much B9 euery one of them by theyr custume and na- 
ture, are desyrouse of frank lyberty and hye authoryte ; 
aitd so to thom 'ys bettur the rule of many, llow be [•PoKesi.j 
byt, thys euer ys certaya and sore, among al aortys and 
nature of jrepul, whether the state of the conimjnalty be No nmum- whu 
gouemyd by a prynce, by certayn wyse men, or by the gonniBiiiiii may 
hole multytude,! BO long as they wych haue authoryte oii pooiJo itmiy 
and rule of the stato loke not to theyr oivne syngular puw™"). 
profyt, nor to the pniiate wele of any one parte more " " «»*i Wirr- 
then to the other, but refer al theyr coiisfejyle, actys, 945 
and dedys to the co;«myn wele of the hole ;-f-so long, I 
Bay, the onlur ys gud, and dyrectyd to gud cyiiylyte, 
unjAthys ys gud pollycy. \ But when they wych haue Eoiithwi™™ 
rule, corrupt wyth ambyc'yon, enuy, or malyco, or any ih»K«>doriin 
other lyke affecte, loke only to theyr owne syngular ,008111, 
wele, pleeuie, and profyt, then thya gtid ordur ys tumyd 
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ud th* rni* dI into liyc tyrannye ; tlieu ya bruken the rule of al g 

cyuylyte; thercanbeno polytyke rule, nor oyuyleordar; 

the nature wLerof now to pereeyuo js, as I thynke, no 

955 thyng hard at al. For hyt ys a certayn rnle wherby tlie> 

pepul and hole cofmnynally, whetlier they be gouenijd 

by a prynce or comn»yn counseylo, ys eoer dyrectyd in 

vLKd.1. tiiimid vertuc atid honesty. ^80 that the end of al polytyke rule 

ruio. ys, to enduce the multytud to vertua^yuyng, accordyng 

to the dygnyte of the nature of maH^And so thns you 

861 haue hard what thyug hj^ ya that I so oft epcke of and 

CPogtM.] calpolytykerule.cyuyleordur, atid juste pollycy. "You 

haue hard also bow dyueree hyt ys, for hyt may bo 

The kind of otlier vnder a liry[n]ce, conimyn conseyl of ecrtayo, or 

iionmisfuii, Tnder the hole multytude ; and as to dyspute wych of 

966 tbya rulya ya best, ond to be prefenyd aboue other, 

me Bemyth auperfluouee, seyng that certnyne hyt ye 

ihoiigi^ MIC mm that al be gud ami to nature agreabulj and thoagt 

lenisai UiMo the otie be more cojiuenyent to the nature of eome pepnl 

itutaiMtH then the other. Wherfor best hyt ys, leuyng thys 

ifrnoantut questyon, al men to bo content wyth theyr state, eo long 

""^ as they be not oppreaayd wyth playn tyranny. 

973 (21.) Atid so now to retome to our pnrpoe agayne, 

tiaster Lup*e^, thya ys, wythout dowte, certnyn ami 

wiihoui d>ii sure, — that wythout such cyuyle ordur and polytykv 

be no itue Fulo, ther Can neuer, in any cuntrey, cyle, or lovmc, be 

aeen any schadow of the true conimyn wcle. For 

978 yf thor he ncuer so many pepul, as I haue oft sayd, and 

ncucr 80 grete rychea in any cuntrey or commynallf, 

yet yf ther be no polytyke rule nor cyuyle oido^ of 

al such thyng they schal take no commodyte. Yf 

al the partya of the cytj wyth louo be not knyt to- 

983 gj'ddur in vnyto na metnbrya of one body, tlier cw 

ibruinmu be no cyuylyte. For lyke as in mannys mynd Ak 

only ys quyetnea and hyo felycyte, wher tu m B 

gud body al the affectys wyth reson dow agre^ m m ft 

cuntrey, cj-ty, or towne, ther ys pejfayt cynylyta^ Uwt 
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JS the true comuiyn welu, whero as al the jwrtya, : 
membrys of one boily, bo knyt togyddurin peifayt loue urim*, 
•anrf vnyte; enery one dowyng hys offyce «7id duty, [-PBjirM.i 
aftur such maner that, what bo cuee state, oiFyci?, or ^Si^hKTnu 
dcgre, any man be of, the duty therto pe-cteynyng wyth ^^" *'' 
at dylygencc ho bcsyly fulfyl, wnd wythout enuy or 993 
malyce to other ELccomplysch the same. As, by exampul, Tcmponinaa 
they heilys and rulorys, both spin'^al arid tc»iporal, to itiDiiiit kc ibe 
dow theyr duty, prouydyng alway that fyrat, and abouB Sll^'^„ii 
al, the pepul may be instruct wyth the doctryne of "^j^^J^ij^ 
Chryst, fcde and niirynchytl wyth the spi'nVual fode of 
hys celeatyal word, euer dyrectjd therto by al guil po!- 999 
lycy ; bo that consequently they may also quyetly labiir, 
both wythout vtward impedyment and hurt of enneinys, 
and also wythout inward iuiiiry among themselfe, one 
oppresayng another wyth wrongya attd iniury, but dyly- 
geiitly to labur, procuryng fode and thyngys necessary 1004 
for the hole polytyke body. I j^itd thya ys theofTyce and nicautjoCraiiini 
duty, breuely to say, of hetfyB and ralarja, aftur thys „ ,„ ^ii 
maner dylygently to se^he admynyetratyon of justyco J^'II)"|JJ^1|J 
to the hole commynalty. I For the wych purpos they are rw whiob 
thys maynteynyd in powipe and pleaure, and in quyat J^^^ntJucd 
lyfe, wythout al trauayle and bodyly labur, aa you aee ; Ij^^^^''thi 
in al placys eommynly euer maynteynyd by the labm: '•'"""'^''ii'in. 
and tiauayle of the pore eommynalty, to the intent, that 1012 
they, a the other aydo, aupportyd by theyr prudeiice 
and pollyt^y, may dylygeritly, wyth commyn qnyetnes, 
apply themselfya to thejT laburya and paynys for the 
Bosteynyng of the hole body, tho wyeh also ye the chefe 
poynt of theyr offyce uvd duty ; gyuyng also reuorently 1017 
to theyr pryncys and lordys al humbul aeniyce and 
meke obeJyonco requjTyd to theyr •state and degre. ['p^mw.] 
And so thna, when euery pai'te, aftur thys manei; dothe *iid»winn 
hys oflyce and duty requ,yryd therto, wyth po-fuyt loue JITjii^'n'*' 
and amyte one to a nother, one glad to succui and ayd ^''''" '""'' 
another aa membrya and partya of one body ; to the in- 1023 
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tent tliat, afhir thyswordly and cyujk lyfa Uere p 
bly paasyd and vertusely spent, they muy at the last 
al togydiir attayne such end tijid felycyte as, by the gud- 
nea of God and ordynance of nature, ya determyd to the 
excehentdygnytea/uf nature of man. Then athal therhe 
stabiyachyd and set in Buch a multytude of pepul so 
gouerayd, so rnlyd, wyth sueh pollycy, that thyng wych 
we 80 long hftue sought,— that ya to say, a veray arul 
true commyn wele, wych ya no thyng els but the pi-oa- 
perouse and moat perfayt state of a multytud asscniblyd 
togyddar in any cuwtrey, cyty, or towne, gouemyd ver- 
tusely in cyuyie lyfe, accordyng to the nature and dyg- 
nyte of man. The nature wherof now, I Ihynke, you 
may clcrly perceyue, and how, semblably, hyt ryayth of 
iij thyiikya, lyke and proportionabul to them, wherin 
Btondyth the wele of eu«y purtycular majj. For lyke as 
a man ye then welthy, cmd hath hye felycyte, when he 
hathe lielth, etreiighth, and beuty of body, wyth sufiy- 
cyency of frendya and wordly godya to maynteyne the 
same, and hathe also therto joj-nyd honest liLihauyour 
both toward God and man ; 'so a cuntrey, cj*te, or towne, 
hathe hys commyn wele and most perfayt state, whrii 
fyrst the multytude of pepul ami polytyke body ys helthy, 
beutyful, and strong, abul to defend theniselfys from 
Ttward iniurys ; and then plentuously nuryscbyd wyth 
shundanco of al thyngys necessary and plesaunt for the 
sustentatyon and quyotnes of mannys lyfe, — and so, 
thyrdly, lyue togyddur in cyuyie ordur, quyetly, nnJ 
peasybly paasyng thoyr lyfe, ych one louyng oUior as 
partya of one body, enery parte dowyng hys duty and 
offyce requyryd therto. Tlien, I say, ther ys the veray 
and true commyn wele ; ther ys the moat prosperouw 
and perfayt state, that in any cuHtrey, cyte, or towne, hj 
pollycy aiul wysdom, may he stablyschyd and set. Tu 
the ayd and settyng forward wherof, eoery man for bya 
' tu margia of MB. 
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parte, by the law and ordur of nature, ya Louniten; 1059 
wyuh liftth brought forth maw, aa I Bayd at tho begyn- jUidfarthi. 
nj-ng of our communycatyon, for tliya purpoa and for Wnodioitio, 
thys end, — that aftur auch maner he myght lyue in aoe.ioUii.e.ij. 
cyuyle lyfe, ener hauyng befor hys yea thys commyn 
wele, wythout regard of hyaowne vuyue pleauryB, frayle 1064 
faHtoHye, and syngular profyt. Eue^y thyng that he 
doth in thya lyfe refurtyng to thya end, wych ys tho 
only poynt and raarke, of al co/iseyilya usscmhJyd in any 
eojnmyiinlty, to be lokyd vnto ; non other wyae then to 
gud physyeyonyathehelthof theyr patyentya, or togud 1009 
marynerya the hauea and porte to the wych • thoy sayfo 1* pus" «*■! 
and drease theyr course. VA^'^ euen lytce as a schype a weu^eoroiwd 
then ys wel goueryjyd when both the inastur and nilat maybo nnapani 
of the ateme ya wj'ao ami exptrte, arid euer hath before JJlie^ [E^ 
hys yea, oa a marke to loke vnto, the haiien or place of ^'"' "^ 
hya arryue, itnd euery man also in the schype doth hya '™i' •" *■ P"*™ 
offyce flmTaut^ppoyntyd to hym ; by the reaon wher- ""i » conmry 
of, conaequently, tjv9 schype arryuythat the hauen pur- nhcniunikn 
poayd and ijitej«lyil A ao a cuntrey, cyty, or towne, then g^ltib« 
ya wel gouemyd, ordryd, and rulyd, when the hedye or J^ "" 
rularys therof be vertuse and wyae, euer hauyng before 
theyr yea, ^ a marke to achote ot, the welthe of theyr 1081 
Bnb[i]eetys, faery one of them also dowyng theyr offyco 
aitd doty to them appoyntyd and determyd. And eo 
consequently the hole polytyke body attayny th tho veray 
and true commyn wale, wych now I thyuke, Maeier 
Lup*e/, Bomewhat you see, bothe what hyt ya and 1086 
wherin hyt atondyth. 

(21.) For lyke as the helth of mannya body stond- *"'''"'^"^ 
yth not in the helth of one portycular pai-te ther- ■<™'i' noi in iin 
of, but in the gud and natural affecto and dyapoaytyon pmiiitiUt 
of eaery parte couplyd to other ; ao thya true conimjTi bm m lii u>a 
wele in thya polytyke body atondy th not in the wole and gBibor, 
prosperonse state of any p«i-tycuhir parte sep^rat from .-MouiunwMiih 
other, but in euery parte couplyd togyddur, vnyte and ^TheproMwrtiT 
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ofuiypnrti.'uiru knyte a& mei/ibrys of one IkhIj by lam, oe by the a 

piMptriiy orui* tnyn bondo of itl polytyke ordur and gud cyuyly t«. And 

lyks as the helth of the body dctermyth no partycular 

I'Pigim.l •oomplexyon, but in eue/7 one of the iiij by phj'sycy- 

onys deteiinyd, as iii sauguyu, melancolyk, plilcginalyk,^ 

1100 and coleryke, may be found perfayt; ao tbya cowimjii 

welo detennyth to hyt no partycular stat«, wycli by 

"^ I polytyke men haue bj-n deuyayd and reducyd to iiij ; 

oothor the rule of a prynce, nother of a certayn nombnr 

of wyse men, nother yet of tho hole multytnde ujul body 

1106 of tho pepul, but in eue^-y one of thea hyt may be found 

jlerfayt ami atabul. How bo hyt, as of physycyonya the 

aanguyn complexyon ya gugyd of other ohefe aiui beet 

for the mayntenaiice of helthe of tlie body, so the state 

wiMra 1 fiinct \ of a prynce, whero as he ya chosen by fro electyon most 

•tatisn, u™i ta \ worthy to nilo, ya, among the other, chefe atid jiryncypcd 

UMb«temo( U"gyd of wj'ao men for the mnyntcnance and long con* 

'°™™™"- tynuawce of thya conmiyu wele and i>oIj-tyke rule in any 

1113 cojnmynalty. Wherfor hyt detennyth no certayn state, 

BO that hyt can be in non other ; but in eiiery one hyt 

may be founde and suruly groundyd, bo long aa eoery 

purte ys kept in hys ordur wyth pruaperyte. And as to 

1117 see and playnly to juge when thya commyn wele mort 

floryachyth, byt ys no thyng hard, lint esy to perceyuc 

wbm >u Um For when al thea parlye, thya couplyd togyddor, cxercyse 

baij ifliiiiF wyth dylygence theyr olTyce ajid duty, aa the plawmen 

TiM pubUf vmi, ^'"^ laburarya of the ground dylygenlly tyl the aaine, for 

the gettyng of fode and necessary £nst«nance to tlio ie«t 

[•p.g»».l of the *body; arid craftysmen worke al thyngj-a mete 

1124 for mayritenance of the same; ye, and tUey IiL-dys and 

rularys by just pollycy maynteyne the atato stablyschyd 

in the cuntrey, euor lokj-ng to the prufyte of they hole 

uiit wmmon- body ; then that commyn wele must nedys florysch, then 

iiHdi amiriaii. that cuntrey must nedys be' in the most proBperouw 

atato. For ther you schal see rychcs and c 
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atrawdamice of nl thyngys nucGssary ; ther you schal see incnw of 

cytvs and townys so gamyschyd vytli pepul, that hyt uieridfimor 

aclialbe nocoasary in pkcya deeerto, to bylii mo cytes, 

cMtcUjB, and townye for the mynyaoliyng of such a 1133 

miiltytude, wych ye a sure ai^iuiie«te and cettayn token 

of the floryschyng of thjs polytyke body. So tliat of 

tixys you may be sure ; whero so euor you se any can- "a irii«™t.r 

trey wel gamyachyd and ect wyth cytta and townys, pr«iwriv m 

wel repleayBtiiyil wyth pepul, hanyng al thyngj's necca- ""^ 

sary and plesaunt to inaH, lyuyng togyUJur in cyuylo 113a 

lyfe, accordyng to the excellent dygnyto of the nature 

of man; euflry parte of thys body i^royng to other, 

dowyng hys offyce aiid duty appoyntyd therto ; ther, 1 

say, you may bo sure ys set a veray OTid true comniyn "* m«j nat 

wele, ther hyt floryschyth as much aa the nature of nion On™ i> 1 1™. 

wyl suflui. And thus now, 'Master Lv[«e/, echortly to 

conclude, aftur my mjnd you Irnuo hard rudely de- 1146 

flcribyd, what ya the thyng that I cal the commyn wele 

and iust pollycy, wherin hyt stondyth, and when hyt 

most "floryschyth. ("Pigsm.) 

22. JtVpnel. — Sir, though you haue tliorin satysiyd l. npniHi 
my mynd ryght wel, artd derly the mater openyd, yet ntiiaBi wnb 
you haue mndo me therwyth somewhat aory, ye, and to 11™, 
lament wyth myselfo. Fori haue ouer thought hytherto h»a^'iinr»ii 
that the state of Chryfitundomc hath had in hyt a Teray °°^"™" 
true commyn weclo and just pollycy, and that hyt hath 5^^^^ "** 
byn [the] most pCTfayt nnd floryschyng that myght be 
conuenyent to the nature of man, seyng that hyt was 1157 
set and stablyachyd by such an author aa you know hyt 
was. But now, me semyth, of your communyoatyon, hyt 
wantyth many thyngys requyryd to tlie most perfayt 
state aftur your doscryptyon ; and mnst specyally of thos 
wych we cal exteryor thyngya, wherin we put wordly 11C2 
prosperyto ; of the wych ther ys giettur want in the state 
of Chrystys church then liath byn befor hyt in other 
kynd of [loUycy, ye, and ys now in other statys of p' 
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CO UEALTU NEEDFPL TO TERFECTION. 

1166 tykepepul. Wh«rfor, by thysmenn hjlappeij-thiB 

He thinm mucb festely tliat the commjn wele and tlie Uorysthyng of 

(urtuim. the same liangyth niiich of fortune, aa toucliyng the 

wordly pwaperyte, wherof sche huth gtete di«u3Tiyou, 

and hath hyn euer notyd to be aa lady and maatres. 

1171 23. Po/fi.— WbI, Umler Lvpae/, aa to thya, I sehal 

Buhortly aeliow you my sentence awi mynd. Fyrat, thyt 

p. nil iiinagh ya cettayn, though the state of Chryatundomo be not 

[• p.1.1 100.] [the] most perfftyt • and most floryachyng that myght be 

nM fiouritiiiiig {^f>f aa much as hyt hikkyth, aa you say truly, much 

impwftrti wordly proaperyte) yet hyt ys of al other that euer hath 

wMchboiln' ^^ ^^^ stflblyachyd among men, or ouer, I thynk, 

b»D Ht^Uibcii, Bobiillje, most pfrfayt and sure, and most conuenyent to 

tb«(iuiHmeni the nature of ma!» ; forasmuch as the rule and otUur 

"*- therpf tendyth to euerlastyng lyfe arui felycytc, and 

forbycaUBB the pleaurya of thyg lyfe and wordly pro«- 

1182 peryte so blyndyd man before Chryst conimynly, that 

he nothyng regardyd the lyfe to come. Therfor, to 

pluke thya biyndncs out of mannys mynd, the Author 

and Stablyachar of our Chrystyn poHycy, tought vs, 

by contempt of thya vayn proaperyte, to take the 

1187 atreygbt way to euprlastyng felycyte. For, aeyug hyt 

was so, that man cotid not as a passenger only tbc to 

the ryght purpoa thya prosperyt«, but drownyd ther- 

iin>a>iH«iy wyth lokyd no fertlier then thya pollycy, necesaciiy 

iiH|>in hyt waa to bryng man to the coTftenipt of the same. 

and iwivnV To thya the Heuenly Wyadorae, and no wordly pol- 

Miiwiaiy 'y^y- bathe brought the state of Chrystnndome ; the 

tari'iwl''iiii. wyeh passyth al other non other wyae then doth tliBt 

man wyeh, gamyechyd wyth al vertue, in ponerty and 

1196 ayknea and al wordly adufrsyt«, fer passyth hym 

that, by hefth, honowur, and rychoa, ya drownyil in 

wordly proaperyte. And yet I wyl not Bay hyt ya [the] 

most pcrfayt state that may be. For euen lykc as Iho 

■ wolth of e\ie?y pdrtycular man, aonderly by hymsulfe, 

yf lie lake belth or neceasaryB, though he b 
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tuso, ya not most perfayt, as you haue hard before ; 'en [• ri«o loi.] 
tlie stato of any cuntrey, ey ty, or towne, ya not [the] moat u am t-rft.* 
pflrfayt that may he, yf ther bo lake of wotdly prosporyte ; *«idiy 
wyi^h, as we hauo at largo before dechayd, yf hyt be p™'™^''- 
wel vsyd, oxcludyth no cuntrey from most perfayt pol- 1206 
lycy, ordiir, and rule, but rather much settyth forward 
the same. And as touchyng that you sayd, that the com- Ho owm thoi hi 
myn wele echold by thys mean hang much of fortuno. ii>p«iii> ui 
thys, I thynie, be truth, spekyng of the most perfayt 
Btatewych may be, to thewych of necessyteysrequyiyd 1211 
thys wordly prosperyte. To thys agre bothe Arystotyl 
niii7Theophraate,theygretea«rfauncyent phylosopharya, 
■wyth, though the[y] were of the Stoyke secte, therfore 
reprouyd. Yet, meserayth, theyiopynyon, yfhytbewel 
pondoryd, agreth wel to nature and to mannya reaon. 1216 
For truly thya ys aure, that fortune, or ela what other 
name aoeuer you wjl gyue to the blyiid and vncertayne 
cauaya wych be not in mannys powar ; that same, 1 say, "hisii um gmi 
Lath grete domynyon and rule in al vtward thyngys nntwiniiDii 
and wordly, both in the pryuate and puhlyke state of 
euery man. For who ya he that doth not dayly in ex- 1222 
peryencesehowryches and hoi th,aHthorytoan(idygnyte, 
ye, and al other callyd wordly prosperyte, by fortune 
anil chaunce, be now mynyaehyd, now increayd, now sumebyinr 
Bet aloft, now troden vnder fote, now floryschyng, now <iih>nin ' 
in dekoy; non other wyse then the trowblus and tern- imdim mj" 
peatuUB see, wych by euery wynd ya tosayd (tnd tumbiyd 
f rom hya atabyl quyetnes anrf tranquyllyte. * And jot I (*pik«'i«-] 
■wyl not aay that the coinmyn weto of any cuntrey, cyty, f™" O" '>" 
or towne, or felycyte of any portyoalar man, ao hangyth cramtij m 
apon fortune, that, wythout hyr ayd anil succur, they taruam, 
can not stond; for that were to Tertue grete iniory, .unawtiUoai 
, wych to euery man gyuyth felycyte, and to euery cun- 
trey hya true commyn wele and just pollyey. How be 1236 
hyt, except to thya vertue be also couplyd wordly pros- 
peiyte, wherby hyt may be put in vae to the profyte 
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of other, mo aomytii (as I oft haue aajd before), liyt 

lettyth not man in hya moat perfayt st.tt« tliat lie may 

he in ; nor lenyth not in the cuntrey, cytj, or towne, 

1 211 the hyeat wele that may come therto, and be sttblyscbyd 

thorin, by prudejit pollycy. For [who] dowt]-th of 

TbM b the meal Ihys, but that auch a man hath more pcrfnyto state wych 

wi«r.virtai to Tertiie hath joynyd al wordly prosperyte, then he 

wiriiiy ^ wych hath equal vertiie, but, oppressyd wyth al wordly 

'"'**'''" adnersyte, by the reson wherof he can not pnt in effect 

1247 hyavflrtusepurpoBBTid honest int^ntl Andao, lykewyw. 

■nd no Ulna to DO man hyt ya dowt«, but that cuntrey, cyty, or 

■MmnifywiiB towne, wych ya replenyachyd wyth pepul, helthy and 

penpia, atrong, hauyng habundaiinoe of rychea and al thyngys 

Mil mjvmwa, necessary, wel gouejuyd and nilyd wyth polytyke ordur, 

hRkm ihin tin yB in hyar and mor perfayt stat?, then that ciuitrey 

iiSi'i'oe^mriH. where ya grcte pouw^y and lake of al thyngya neceaeary, 

1264 though ther he hoayde neue^ so gad ordur and p«rfayt 
cyuylyte. For thys ya truth, Hosier Lvp«e(, as me 

[•Pigtioi-l *8emytb, that I hauo oft aayd, thjs wordly proepetytc, 

prommitr. yf hyt be wel vsyd, some thyng incresyth mannys 

"m™'ni»B-i felyoyte ; nor no thyng hyt ys to he manielyd that per- 

iiappinom. £gy^ felycyte and byoat conimyn welo hang some thyng 

1260 of fortune and chaunco ; for as nmch as they liaue 

domyuyon and nda in certayn tliyngys, wych of nc«es- 

ayte are reqiiyryd to them in the perfyttyat degre ; for 

eaery thyng aa hyt ya more perfayt in hys natnri*. ao 

hyt requyryth euw mo thyngys to hya perfectyou. 

1265 Thys ys so euydent and plaj-n, bothe in al tliyngys 
brought forth of nature and by craft made, that hyt 
nedyth no profe,— hyt nedyth no long declaratyon. 
For aa much aa God hymselfe, bycanse he ya of lU 
thyng most perfayt, therfor he requyryth to hym al 

iLtuMiiBprn. pflriBctyon. Wherfor, oother to mannya felycyie in 

or In ■ mthiimIi- the most p*Hayt degre, nor to the commyn wele of 

■b«iu'<i>i*n4 on any cuMrey in the most pfHnyt state and poUycy, hjt 

riiaiH*. ys no iiiipcrfoclyon to hnngc of many vtivard and c 
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tcryor thyngya, wjch oft be altcryd by fortune ami 127i 
chaanco. And thus, Miw/e)' 'Lvpsel, aftur my mynd, 
hyt ys no inconuunyens that manaya felycyte by the 
fanour of fortune acbold be set forward vnto the hyeat | 
dogre. 1278 

24. MtMfer JtTp^et. — S*>, hyt maybe wel true, as i,.da»iiHjii«i 
you dow now aay, and by gud reaon conclude ; but yet, paw^rRiii-n «. 
me semyth, hyt aounyth veray yl, hyt janyth in myn 

ycrys, togyuosuch powar to blynd fortune in *manny9 [*PiieBiM.i 
felycyte. 

25. Po?e. — Say, Moirier Lvp»ei,' yoa may not take p. m7> furtu.io 
hyt tbys, that fortune hath powar to coet man out of hys dgpiivr n nun ai 
felycyte, no more then they cloudys hallo powar of the iho'd™.™' 
Bone, wych though oft tymys they let hya radyant JJ^'Hi'i""'"" 
beamys yet they cast hyra not out of hys porfectyon ; 

but eoer, lyko im the cloudys let the achynjng cmd 1289 

Bprodyng of the aone beamys downo to the orth, to the 

comfort of al lyaolycroaturya, ao dothe fortune oft tymya 

Itt vertue, aivl trowbul mannya felycyte, stoppyng hj-t 

from exercyae and vse, to the commyn profyt of other 

and commodytc. But so long aa hyt happunnyth not 1294 

by marinya neclygence, but by vtward occaayon, ther ye 

in hym no faut not blame. "WTierfor, though man be ThMni. in«n m 

bere oppressyd wyth iniurj"a of fortune and al wordly BJv«™ity, 

aduerayte, yet, yf hya mynd be etablyd and aet wyth Jjiubi'.!^ 

vertuse purpoe and honest intent, God fwych lokytb '^^'"'^^ 

only and knowyth the hart) schal thorfor hcraftur in a htaftUriw" 

nother lyfe gyue hym euerlaatyng felycyte anrf joy; by hn™n»r. 

the hope wherof he ys also, in thys lyfe present, ao com- 

fortyd and fede, that ho can by no mnnerfal intowrech- 1303 

ednea and myaery. How he hyt, the moat hye felycyte, 

after myn opynyon, he hath not, except therto be 

joynyd wordly proaperyte. 

36. Lvp*e(.— Syr, yet thys, me aemyth, ys some- l.m/.uiIi 
-■ytjiat atrauDge, consyderyng your ayniylytude and al that «, hun. 
HS. le. 
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you spiike of befor ; for yf they imniys of fottuno t 

(•Pigt ifts.) vertneoTid' •felycyte be but ascloiidyB U> the soiie, bow 

How «« foriuM schold they let man from hya hyeat pcrfectyonl >le 

iMMVP aemyth. no moie then tho cloudya kt th« sone from hys 

1313 parfectyon, wych. I thynke noman wyl aay. Tfoth tyt 

ys, that they, peraueittur, aomtymo let the p«rfectyou 

of thyngys beneth, but of the soue no thyng at aL 

27. Pofe. — Master Lujmt, I schol tel you, yf the 

1317 perfoctyon of the sone aitd csercyse therof were let by 

cloudya, as vertue ys, ami the operalyon therof, by io- 

iurys of fortune, I wold then sgre to you in tbys rout«r. 

p. uunn, tba B^t; in that thyng they be not al lyke ; for the bouo 

mimioMM hii conimunyth hys p^rfectyon at al tymya to thes inferyot 

liiM^ thyngys accordyng to theyr nature and capacylo, as wd 

*"''oi!" "* cloudya aa in serenyte. But vertue, vndowtydly, let 

by fortune and wordly aduerayte, can not commune hyr 

1325 actys and dedys to the proiyt of other. Wherfor in 

thya mnter ther ys no more to be dowtyd ; but sure hyt 

ye, that fortunya fauni somewhat aydj-th and settylh 

forward the hyeat poynt of felycyte; ari<iso, inlyke wyso, 

the commyn wele of euery cuntrey, cyty, or lowne, wych, 

1330 wylbout rychea and otherwordly prosperyte, can neuirr 

floryaeh in the hyeat degre. 

IrVhihT™'* ^^- I'^T*'''— Wei, Ma«(«- Pole, tliya yet comfottylh 

biiiiin ihu ill nje meruelouse much, that you eay and playnly confesse, 

hsKcD. that both euery man pnj-tycular and also the hole com- 

mynalty, though hyt be here oppreasyd wyth al wordly 

1336 aduersyte, yet they may attayn to the hy[e]at felycyte 

t« Piwi 100.] in the lyfe 'to come. 

of-hirbPoi. 29. Po?e.— Of that thee ys no dowte, and, per- 

iioow, [>«rim« , auenture, the rather bycauao hyt ya ao hard and bo ful 

imrd uid I of jeryl and daunger to vse thya wordly proepetyte ; for 

ibia mri% hi thys I haue contrary opynyon to the commyn eorte of 

-MdTbl'iiiff"™ men, wych juge hyt more bard vpryghtly to here ailii'r- 

nrm KDunon ^^^ ^jj^j^ ^^ j^ ^^^ prnsperyte. But 1 Ibynke they 

' M3. and and 
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consydur not tlioy manyfold oocaeyonya of niyiic, iiiiil 1314 
fallyng from the Irado of vortue, wych tbey haue tlayly 
ritul hourly before tlieyr yes, wjch be inliaiuisyd iii 
wordly prosperyte ; they loke only to tho payn and trow- 
bul, wherwyth they be oppreasyd wythal, wych be in 1348 
adiU'rtyte ; and such thyngys, bycause they are bnt few 
in noiJibur, may other, as they juge, much more esely 
be borne, or more aone avoydyd. But how so euer hyt 
be, wo wyl not now dyspute, but tume to our purpoa, 
takyng tbys as sure, bycause we seke the moat perfayt ' 1353 
st-tte in any cuHttey and true eommyn wele. "We may wc mint nmrd 
not only haue regard of the lyfe to tome, Lut also of ftHuJ^iift,' 
thys here present, procuryng eueiinoro such' thyngys ^'„'^''"™'* 
as psTleyne to the mayntennjice tlietof, w/t/t al gud 
cyiiylyte, to the intent that we here, wel vsyiig thye Minitour 
n'ordly prosperyte, may, al the last, attayne to suche rordinv w tii* 
end anil pprfectyon as, by tho prouydence of God, ys mimb. 
ordeynyd to tho excellent nature and dygnyte of man. 
And BO now, to moke schort, Mauler hvjaet, yon haue 1362 
hanl what ys the veray and tnie eommyn wele in any 
cnntrey, cyty, or towne, and what ys the moat pw- 
fayt state therof ; the wych, as I sayd at "the begjTi- I'Pf 'M.J 
nj'iig, yf al men knew and ponderyd ryght wel, they 
wold not BO much regard the[r] pryuat wele as the[y] 1367 
dow ; they wold not so study theyr owne deatructyon. 
For thys ya aare (as now you playnly see ajid clerly 
ptrceyne) that ouemiuch regard of pryuate wele, Over-moch 
plesure and profyt, ya tho manyfest destractyon of al privaie piouun 
gud, publyke, and iuste eommyn pollycy. For euen i, un ij«tni«i«i 
lyke as marynera, when they be intent and gyuen to ^^^^° 
theyr vayn paatyme and syngulor plesure, hauyng no ^^Jj^' 
regard to the coutso of theyr scliype, oft-tymys be, 
other by soddayn tempest ouerwhebnyd and drownyd 1376 
in the see, or by noelygence run apon some roke, to 
the hole destructyon liotlie of themselfo nnd of al other 
caryd in theyr acbyp ; so in a euHtrey, eyte, or townfl, 

ErTABKSY. 6 
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THE FVBLW GOOD SHOULD BE 

1.180 when enery man wgatdyth only hya owne profyte, wclth, 

and plesure, wythout reepecte of the profyt of tho bole, 

thL-y schortly fal in dekey, rujiie, and destmotyon ; and 

so at the lost, pct^oyuyng tlieyr owne foly, then, when 

1 384 hyt ys to late, they begyu to lament. Wlierfor, Tndonl- 

Boi.miy yJly, thys ys a cartayii ami sure truthe, that men com- 

own mynly are so hlyndyd wyth syngulor profyt tind v&ya 

plesure, that they nener conaydur thys oommyn wok ; 

^hT" thoughe they spoke of hyt neuer so much, they neurr 

^ cowcyue how theyr owne destrnctyon ys secretly couplyd 

"d^' lo thejT owne actys ami dedys ; for yf they dyd, Buroly 

!eiiR] they "wold not sulfur thomselfe bo to orro, and bo to 

nil Qwn run [to] theyr owne ruyne. For thys ys a sure ground, 

whudeIj that no man wyttjng and wj-llyng wj-1 hurt hytnsolfi>, 

nor desyre hys owno deatructyon. But oner, by lliu 

iiinduid colowT of gud and schadow of truth, man ys blyndyd, 

dysceyiiyd, and into ignoraunco lad, imd so by corrupt 

jugenient, extymyth yl to ho gud and gnd to be yl ; 

I Uw wycli ya, as you baue bard before at large, the fountoyn 

ii vife. aiid Bpryng of al eiTour and vyce, and of al mysordnr 

1400 in mannya lyfe, bothe pryuat and puhlyko ; thewyche 

thyng, wlien hyt ouerrunnyth holo natyonys and pepnl, 

vtturly destroyth ol cyuyle lyfe and polytyke rule. For 

in i» no tber can myne no gud poUycy wher the jugoment of Iho 

n. pepul ys corrapt by false opynyon ; wherby they jugo 

Bio,,. that cue?7 man doth wel when be only regnidyth hys 

1 406 owne plesure and profyt, wythout any respect* hod of 

any other. But (as I hnuo sayd, aitd oft dow reherao) 

yf men knew that when they loke to tho commyn profyt, 

that they tberwyth also regard theyr owne syngolar 

end prynate, surely they wold not so neclygently luke 

1411 thervnto, oa hyt ys cofHmynly seen they now dow. But 

itotonj euen as tho conimyn. wolo ys in enwy mannya mouth, 

n»rj so also byt scliold be fysyd in theyr hartys ; hyt scholJ 

[oiM] be the end •of al theyr cogjijityonys, conanylys, and 

.,n\"' cjirjs. For ouenns gud m.vyiierys, whou Iboy, by Lhcyi 



THE END OF ALL MEN 8 THOUGHTS. 

\d dylj^enee, bryng thejr Bchype aauo out of »udof«uih 
ti'JHpt-atys into the sure port and hftuen, dow not only .uuioirM 
saue other Loyng in theyr achj'pe but themselfo also, ao whobri^ 
c3-tyzyns' in any ciuitrey, cyt«, or towne, when tliey, by jl^*!^^ 
prudent poUycy, maynteyn cyuyle ordnr and giid rule, i^"™iifc 
tioer settyng forward the veray and true contmyn wcle, •<"•"" 
dow Dot only Bauo other wychbovnder the same gouem- if'inui «»• 
aunce and atatc, but also tbemaelfe. Tor, as you see iiimKinihF 
find hftue hard by many exampullya, in dyuerse cuntreys, 
cytos, and townya, when, by sedycyon nnd neclygence 1426 
of rularys, the cyuyle ordur and polytyke rule of the 
hole body ys onys broken and tumyd vp so downe ther- 
wyth hy und by, peiyschyth the pryunto welo of ooery 
nia7i ; no one cajj long enyoy plesuro or quyetnes, whpto 
the hole ya dyeturbyd and put out of ordur. Thprfor 1430 
thys ys as euydent as the schynyng of the sonc, that in 
the regard euer of the true and commyn wele ys con- 
teyiiyd also the regard of the pryuate. "Wiierfor now, PniohuUn 
Murfer Lvpee/, aeyng that we hauy somewhat • declaryd [• p,^ \ 
what ys the veray true commyn wele, wherin hyt stond- wmuh, in • 
yth, and when hyt most florysohyth, let vs go forth to 11^"^^, 
the rest of our communycatyon, purposyd at the begyn- i'"'^*'"- 
nyng, ae you thynko beet. 1438 

30. Lyptfef. — ^Yes, Sir, I thynke hyt now veray l. i> 
gud ; for you haue iu the fyrat sntyafyd me ryght wol m, 
And I dowto no thyug but yf men wold wel, al that you »h 
haue Bayd, consydui and pondur, ther wold be more Jj' 
regard of the commyn wele here in our cuji trey then J^(,,^ 
ther ya in dede. For me semyth playiily wyth vs euery j""^ "^ 
man, vnder the pj'ete7iB[B and] colour of the commyn JHswWir 
wele, regardj-th the Byngidar, by the reson wherof onr/hremginioi 
cuntrey lyth rade, no thyng brough[t] to such cyuylyto'tmiiichu 
as hyt myght be by gud pollycy. Wlierfor I fere me "^ 
sore, leat hyt bo almost impossybul to stabul and set 
fluch a commyn wcle among vs here in Englond as you H50 
* Kot crossed out ; but the word " riilarj's *' written abovu. 





COMMON FAULTS TO BE BXAMINEII. 

. h.iuo Ixiforc descrybyd ; al thyngj's bo hore so for out H 
ordur, 80 fer out of forme, 

31. Pole. — Wei, Master Lvp««/,' by lykelyhodo 
yon 80 much ainys that you bo in bo gret« desperetyon 
befora we begyn. How be hyt, I se no cause wy you 

I Bcholii so be ; for nother tho place hore of our cnntrey 
nor pepul thcHisolfe be bo rude of nature but thoy may 
be broug!i[t] • wel to al gud cyuylyte. Troth hyt ys 
that you say, as yet they are fer from that ordur aifl 
Buch state as we Lauo deacrybyd ; for many and gKti 
fautys thor be rcynyng among vb here in our cunlrey 

! and commynalty, wych now remayne in the second 
place to be sought and tryed out. Whcrin now, also, 

' Mdster Lvpse/, you must put to your dylygence, that 
we may t<^ddur bettur spye out the commyn fautys 
and mysortluryB therin; that bo at the last we nuiy, 
perauentuie, fynd some mean to restore our euntrey to 
hyr commyn wele ngayne, and, as iiere as may be, 
reformyng hyt to the exnmpul that we hane prescrybyil 

I before, wych schalbe to vb ciui* as a rule to examyn the 
rest of our cojiimunycatyon by. 

32. LTp*e(.— Sir, to thys gud purpoa that you now 
haue conoeyuyd, I echal helpo and set forwaiU the best 
that I can. But, I pray you now, bycause hyt ys Ute, 
and thys mal«r ys lai^o, let Ts dyffer hyt tyl to-morow, 
and the mean tyme wo may douyse wytli oUTselfjrs 
some thyng therof. 

33. "Bole.— "Master Lv^i-i, you say rj-ght wel, ai«l 
I so let hyt bo. 

■ MS. la. 
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[CHAPTER in.] 

1. [/'ole.] Now, aftui that ve haue eomowhat r.—jtuitHaa- 
declaryd what ya a veray commyn woie in euery cun- w«iih mubia 
trey conuenyent to the nature of man, lyuyng in tyuyle BMamlrtrii 
lyfe and polytyke ordur, hyt achalbe espedyent fur vb JUSMiwmk 
(lokyng therto eu«" as to our mui-ke to achote at, and ^^l^ih,'^!J^ 
to the end of al conaeyllya and paclyamejitys in any I^h'|,^^|^'o^ 
coHimynalty assewiblyd togyddnr here in *thya our '^!!'*!j'*'' 
owne cuiitrey) to seke out wyth dylygence, atul by reson WngiiinUi* 
to try, such fautya and myaordurya as ajipere to let the dca-i. 
settyng forthe of thya commyn wele, and be occasyonya 10 
that hyt can not prosper and floryach, but rather fol 
into ruyne and dekey. For lyke as to phyayeyonya nimfUphj- 
lytyl hyt avaylyth to know the tody, coiffploxyon bio-i»wiperiw 
tlierof, and most pe/fayt state, except they also can u iiiey owddi 
dyaceme aiid juge al kynd of syknea and dysseassya ,1^,^^ 
wjch commynly destroy the sainej so to vs now thys ^'^UJ^iwn- 
vnyuersal and scolastycal ' cojisyderatyon of a veray '"^^^p^lJi 
and true coinmyn wele lytyl schal profj-te and lytyl ^"^'^„^']^'' 
Bcliol avnyle, except we also truly serch out &I commyn ""i^"""™- 
fantya ajid general myeordurys, wyeh, as aykenes ami 
dyscasys, be manyfest irapedymentya, and vtturly 21 
n.'piigna to the mayntenance of the same. Let vs thpr- 
for now, Master hvpiet, to' thya purpoa now, in the 
second place, wyth al dylygence ernystely apply our 
inyndyH. 



2, Lvpaet. — Sir, you say wel, for dylygence in al !• u 



thyug duth much gud. How be hyt, in thys mater me mqnirni, » it i> 
eenjyth hyt ys not so gretely to be rec[Uyryd ; for, aa («™tiJiu [ban 
hyt ys commynly sayd, much easyar hyt ya to spy ij ^'li'J'iK 
fautys then amend one. Specyally to them ivych haue JJ^^JJ^^^ 
hard the descryptyon of a commyn wf le, aftur the {""""f^* " "* 
' " phvlosophycal " la written over lliis word. 
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S2 nimiLT biiforc scbowyd, hyt ys uot liard to see the niys- 

orrlurye huve in our ciwitrey, nor to apye tlie grete deki-y 

of such a commyn wele wych you Imue ao manyfuately 

(IcaLTyliyd ,■— hyt ye eo open to earrrj marinje ye. For 

Tii^dKijrofUw whoraiibesoblyiidorobatynate todeny thugretedekej. 

[•Pig. 111.] fuulya, tmd mysonliirya, he[re] of onr commyn *weli!; 

othu" when he lokyth apou our cytes, rastellys, aiui 

i nii«d lovu, town J8, of lat« days raynate and faDen down«, wyth 

iniioUMnMi su(!h pore inbabytans dwcUyng therin ; or when he 

ud uBiiiipi, lokyth apon the ground, so rude and so wast, wych, liy 

fniitftiL, Eld dylygencB of pepul, hath byn before tyme occupyd ami 

HigiiBi tylly<i> o™i^ myght be yet agayu brought to soma 

bettur profyt arid vae ; or yet, eboue al, when he lokyth 

uw III muDfra vnto the mancTys of our pepul and ordur of lyuyng, 

thrir u.ii«, wych ya aa ferre dystant from gud and pcrfayt cyuylyte, 

i^ruity u via ii aa gud from yl, aiul vyee from vertue ami al booestyl 

iiinnHdeu l^yB ys aa ckre as tlie lyght of the day; aiut, as mo 

"'"^- scniyth, nedyth, therfor, of no long pioccsse for the 

declary/ig therof, nor yet muoh dylygonco to the in- 

51 acrchyng of the aame, 

I', down'i think 3. Po7e. — Wei, Mtwier Lvp«e(, thys mater ys not 

>iTainm«'^™ al on't EO clere as you make hyt, nor roquj-rj-tli not so 

L"iii.^ie^«. b'^yl djlygence as you aeme to make hyt. For we may, 

perauentuT, other a the one syd^ to atretly Juge or 

wiibmiuwi naroly examyn tho hole mater, laying ther faut wher 

nifhl lalL Uul ■ ' v ■• o 

buU which ia as noil ysj callyng that myaordur and yl gourmancc, 

wych ys injede gud a/ui p^rfayt pollycy ; or ela, of the 

69 other ayde (blyndyd ^vjth affectyon, as commynly men 

be, with the manerj's of thcyr cuutrey) contisiy, cal 

that plajTi gud and gentyl cyuylyte wych in dede ya 

H> nncci »uiia» rudenea and rustycyte. Wherfor, of tliya we muat 

iMntfi. L-hi^fely beware, and dytygeiitly tak<} hedc, leat Uierbjr 

64 wc dyaceyne not' our selfe.' 



* 
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* ThiF* aetilciicp stoocl (irigimilly aa follows 
It bi'wntv, nod dj'soeyue iiol our solfe.' 
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4. lirpgei.—fiir, aa for thjs inatcr, I trust we sch/tl 65 
ryglit weJ avuyd ; fgr I ptumys you that, for my pu;'le. I l. i.™iii«n nm 
■wyl be loth, in our cominnnycatyou, to lio bo iniuat to 

our *owne cu»trey, tu admyt any Buch thyn}j;ya for [•pigeiii.] 
fautya and mysordurya wych in deUe be do« at al. For 
the eacheuyiig of thys I wylbo dylygont, and BUflur bb* win jii. .ii 
few thyngya to passe vnexamyiiyd wherever echul non. 
appere any dowte vnto mo. 72 

5. Po/c. — I pray you so to dow, attd to put me also p. d»iirM Lnp*i 
in remembrance of suoh fautys aa you haue notyd your ttaitt v mnr 
gelfe, and by long tynie obseruyd here in our uuntrey, 

■wych you achiU peraueiiture ace me onerruc and, by 
nc;;Iyg6nce, let pas. 

6. Lvpsei. — Sir, in tliya buhalfe, I aaauro you, I 78 
wylbe as dylygeat aa y can. 

7. Pofe.^Wel, then, let va now go forward in the umI Uim go™ nn 
mator; wherin, fyrst, you ecbal raderetond that I wyl .]'«>''ofp°^ 

tlnjlu- lUulll, 

not speke of euery pni-tycular fanto ontC mysordur m bmiwiiiiii 
(■ufrry mawnya lyfe here in our cu/itrey,^ — for that were ' 

a mator infynyte, ami nothyng mete for our purpos 84 
iiitendyd ; but I wyl spoke only of the gcnwal faiitya imwUiDiiLf 
and myBordurya and, vnyueraal delteya of thys commj-n nmHi.mitfDof 
■wele, wych by commyn couuaeyle and gud pollycy inihehoiiy 
may be redreaayd, reformyd, and brought to gud .orilL'sr." 
cyuyljt*. And, fyret (this procesae vayng) I wyl I^r^rtforHw 
6i)eltB of such aa I schal fynd in the polytyko body of ^^"J^™^ 
thys our commynalty antf reame ; aecond, I wyl aeke Slii'a'"j'i*thr 
out and inaerch such as schal appere to me in thyngya "puwucuniit," 
necessary and commodyouae fur the mayntenance of the 93 
same body ; thyrdly, I achal touch such fautya and 
rayaordurys aa I suhal fynd *in the polytyke ordur, I'Pnpiii".] 
nde, and gouemaHco of thys body, growen in by abuse ni«bc-iM fiitn- 
aitd Like of gud pollycy. Thys schalho the ordur and 
proteese of our oommtmycatyon thya day to be had. 



. Lvpsei.- 



, thys lykytli mo wel; and afliir 99 



THERS IS Jk LACE or rCUPLS, IS HXY 

thys maniw now priscryhyJ, 1 yray yuit gu farvaii. " 

9. Vole. — I am wel vonUait, and, fjTst, thja jb 
certayn ; that, in ihjv polytyke body, ther ys a ceittyn 
sklendumes, debylyte, and wekenes thcrof, wherby Hyt 
ya let to prosper aad florysch in liys most perfayt stalf ; 
the wych I eal aiut nut*^ to be grooudyd in the lake 
of pepul OTid skaisenes of men. For lyke od maiioya 
body then doth not florj-sch, then iloth not incrc«e. 
vhcn hyt ys aklendur, febul, and w«ke, but by lake of 
flesch fallyth in to sykenes and debylj-te; bo enny 
euntrey, cyt«, or towne, then doth not florysch, tliun 
doth not proeper, 'when ther ys laka of pcpul atid 
skascnes of men ; by the reson wherof hyt fallyth in 
to mj-n atid dckey, slyppjTig front a] gud cynylyte ; 
the eaiperyence wherof we see in lale days now in our 
cuntrey, the wych chefely I attrybute to the lake of 
inhabytans. And to thys, as nie semj'th, by many 
argumeJityB we may be inducydj as, fyret, yf you loku 
to tlie cytea and towtiys thioughont thys name, yoa 
schal fynd that in tyme past they haue byn much 
bettur inhabytyd, ami much more replenyschyd wyth 
pepul then they be now ; for many honays ther you 
Bchal m playn ruynat and dekeyd, and many yet titon't 
yng wytliout any tcnawtys and inhabj-taj/tys of tlie 
same. WhcrbyplaynlyyspercepiydiBftermynopynyon, 
the grete lake of pepul and skaraenes of men. And, 
ferther, * yf you loke to the vjllagys of the cuHtrey 
throughout tbya lond, of them you ecbol fynd no anuil 
nombur vtturly dekeyd ; and ther, wher as befor tymo 
hath bJ^l nurys«hyrt much gud and ChiyatjMn popnl, 
now you Bchul fynd no th3-ng mnywteynyd but wyld 
nwi bnito bestys ; ami ther, wher hath byn many 
houtiya and cburchys, to the honowro of Ood, now you 
ecluJ fynd nci thyng but schypcotys and stabullys, to 
the ruync of niuii ; and thys ys not in one place or ij, 
lull gfufrally throughout Ihys ronme, Wbcrfor hyt yn 
' In mnrgln of U.''. 
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not to be dowtyd, but that thys <Iukey, both of cytce ladi armj iriun 

ami townys, and also of vyUogya, in the hole cuiitrey, people. 

Jeclaryth playnly a lake of pcpul ami sktasaaee of men. 

Desyd this, the dekey of craftya in cytes and townys c™(ii eIbo h«vB 

(wych we se manyfustely in ttaerj place) schowyth also, „ii [„ lowni. * 

as rae semyth, a plain lake of pcpuL Moreouej', tho 141 

ground wych Ijth in thys reanie vntyllyd and bronght ThowuieUnrt. 

to no profyt nor vse of man, but lyth as barren, or to or peupiti 

the nuD'schyug of wyld beatya, me thynkyth coud not 

ly long aftnr sucb maner yf ther were not lake of pepul 

arul skaraenes of men. Foryf hyt were ao rcplonyschyd fcriniwerofuii 

wyth pepul as other cuHtreye be, the wast groundys forou^iirki, 

(as liethys, forestys, parkya and oldya ') schoM not ly mi rtmiin 

so rude and vntyllyd as thty be ; but schold be """""'■ 

brought to aome profyt and vse, accordyng to the 150 

nnture of the ground, *wye]i, wythout fiiyle, by dylj'- ["fteeir.i 

genco and labiir of man, myght wol bo brought to 

tyllage and vae. For the ground ya cot of hj-t aelfe, rm Umi u not 

as many me-n thynke, by nature so barren, hut that, yf M»nieinen 

hyt were dylyge«tly laburyd, byt wold hryng forth 

fnil« for the niiryachyngof man; wychya by esperyenco 166 

in many phicye prouyd, here of late days, where as 

{(round jugyd to be barren and rude, ya by dylygent 

irifrt brought to tyllage and frutc. Therfor that we 

li.iue so much waat ground bere in our cujitrey, byt ys iinnirrequirB 

not to bo attrybute to the nature of the erthe, aftur my ind Uub it wmiiii 

mynd, but only to the lake of pepul and skarsenea of ihiufdnnti)'. u 

nn-(i, wyeh, as wel by the ruyne of cyt«H and townya, aa """""""i™""' 

by dekey of facultes, lemyng, and craftya, may playnly 164 

bo perceyuyd, Wterfor I thynko we may surely 

aflyrme thys faute and aykenea playnly to rnyne in our tim ba^r pinue 

polytyke body. 

10. J.Tp»et. — Sir, as touchyng thya matter, I pray L.iimibiiiu.K 
you Buffur me to eay my mynd therin ; fur your orgii- 

ineritys dow not auffycyently pt'j-suade me. 

11. Sole. — Mary, that was agred at tho bcgynnyug 171 

' ThU word ban " plnmys " written over il. 
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172 fur the bettur exoraynatyoii of euwy thyi^; tliorfor 

■iij think! ill 12. Lvpae^. — Sir, me aemyth thys ruyne of oytes 

fl<K.T pron and townya, thya dokey of craftya in encry pUce, thya 

[• Pugg 11BJ rudenea and borrenaea of the ground, argiith no * Lhyng 

177 the akarseues of pepul, but rather the neclygent idulncs 

NamutBiuiir of the sQioe. For yf a cu'rtrey vore neuiv so popuJos 

tSi". If u» """^ roplenyachyd wyth pepul, yet yf Ihey were euer 

irmiitt°derai!' noclygeHt and idol in tlie same, neuer inte«dyng lo 

profytabul esercyse, ther Bchold lie no lea dekoy of 

182 artya a/id craftya, wjth no lea ru3Tio of cytwa and 

townys, then ther ys now here wyth va, aa you say. 

Wlierfor hyt apperjtli playnly to nie, that tliya ya no 

sure profs nor ai^injent to your purpoa ; specynlly 

iteibink-wo seyng that, co»trary, me semyth, we hnue here in our 

pe^tanuil^' cuntryy rather to many pepul then to few ; in eo much 

iiieti'i™ more tliat vytel and nuryacbment auffycyent for them ran 

iiMw'u™uta skant here he found, but for lake therof many perysch 

*^'°- and dye, or at the lost lyue veray wrechydly. WTier- 

191 for, lyke aa wo say conwnynly, a pastur ya oucrlayd 

wyth catel, when therin be mo then may be coimenyeuUy 

nuryschyd and fed ; ao in a cuntrey, cyty, or towne, 

ther ya of pepnl to greto mnltytude, when ther ya of 

195 vytayl ouerlytyl for the necessary sustena/is and mnyn- 

HecuMiMiH tcyuyng of the aome. And bo I can not ee wy ne 

fTMntivkiit achold lay any grete faut« in the lake of pepul here in 

"*""' ■ our cuntrey ; but rather, such fantys as you fynd, 

ottrybute to the neclygence of the same. 

200 13. Po/e. — Wei, Magter Lvpsd, you aay wel. I por- 

ceyuB by you that you wyl not let the niati*ryB pas 

i>. ■■kiuimid vtturly vneiamynyii. llow be hyt, yf you compare our 

Mnb^nnw wiu< "i"ti*y now, other wyth hyt aelfe, in suth atat* as hyt 

"i''ii'i™.'pMt"' '"'^^ ^y^ "• tyme past, other ela wyth other cuntreya, 

wyth be by nature no more plentyfiil then thys, and 

2f>G yet uurj-SL-h much more pepul thi-n doth ourys, I can 

i*i'ii«<ii«.i not ae but you must 'nedys cofifL>sEc a lake of^ pepid 
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hero in out cmitrey. For tliya yfliio dowto, in tymepoat 208 
many iiio liaue I>yn nuryBchyd tlieiiii, atid the cuHtrey 
batli byn more populos, then hyt ye now, And thys ys 
Jcs (lowte, that other ciuitreys in lyke space or loa, dothe or with Mm 
6ust«yn much more pcpul then clothe thys [of] ourya ; in lau ipius 
wych ys esy U> be perceyuyd by the mullytudo uf cytL«, pe^ um" oun, 
castellya, and townjs, wych be wel inhabytyd atul ro- JJ ^n ij'iiinir 
plenyacbyd w/th pepu] in fer grctur no?(ibur tlien our ^STI,^""'' 
cuJitrey ys ; as you mtiy see both in Franco, Flaundros, 
Almayn, a/it/ Italy. Thorforhyt can not be denyd but 217 
here ys much lake of pcpul and sharsenes of men. And 
yet troth thys ys also that you say, that yf M-e had neuer 
8o many pepul here in our cuntrey, yf they same lyuyd 
oueHdul and neclygerit, we schuld haue no les dekey 
of cytes and townys then we haue now. But, Muate- 222 
Lvpdef, thoughe hyt be ao that we haue her in our cun- Tbtnunmuiy 
trey much idul pepul, and, as I thynko, in no cuittrey coanirj— mo™ 
of the world such a multytude, yet they he not so idul Ji^^"u!!J^I 
that wo must of necesByto attryhute both the ruyne of •" *° ™'" """ 
cytes and townys, ajul al tlie dekey of artys and craftya, w uam. 
only to the idulues and neclygence of pepuL Trothe 228 
hj-t ys, that yf our i.iepid were ol dylygent aJid wd oc- iriia^.™™wtu 
cupyd wyth honest exorcyse, our cuntrey Behold, wythout ^ir» woum, 
fayle, stood in bettur case then hyt dotli, as we schal at M\n ihun ii 
Lkrge heraftur in hys place open imd declare. And yet "'' ' ' 
thya ys troth also, that nothcr of idul nor yet of wel 233 
occupyd, we haue such a nombur as ys conuenyent to 
the nature of the place. Thya ys certayn and sure, that ir ihi land mm 
yf out cuntrey were "wel occupyd and tyllyd,hyt wold [•?»«« iw.] 
nuryach suffycyently many mo ]>epul then hyt doth ]w„pifc»nd 
now. And as touchyng the skatsenes of yytayl wych Jj^yrtMi'u^ 
you allegyd, that no thyng prouyth ouergrete noinbuf J^j^n"*!*^' 
of pepul, but rather tlie grot neclygena of thes wych we *™" omniieri. 
haue ; as I schal playnly sebow you bemftut, when we 
sclial setck out the cause and gtound of al such penury 
ojiti skaiBcnos of vytayl HH<? sustenaiia for the pepul hew 213 
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144 ill our cuntrey lately growen in, Let va therfbr t 

jon thys aa a cerl«yii aiut pUiyn truth, that beie in onr cu«- 

bg trey ther ys a lake of pepul, and confosse thys ilyseasu 

Lptiuorf to be in our polytyke body, wych may wel, as ido 

Bemyth, be uonipaiyd to a conauniptyon, or grete skleo' 

dumes of ma^nya body. For lyke aa in a consumptyou, 

wlicn the body ya brought to a gret ekleudomcs, ther 

ys lake of powar ami atienghth to maynteyne the bctth 

of the game ; so in a cuntrey, cyty, or towne, wher thsr 

ya lake of pcpul, ther wantyth powar to maynteyue the 

floryachyng state of the polytyke body, and ao byt 

fallyth into nmnyfest dekey, ami by lytyl and lylyl 

womyth away ; aa we may ae in al cu«trej-8 wych haue 

byn teplenyschyd wyth pepul ondwel inhabytyd in old 

tyme ; oa Epj'pt, Asia, ajtd Gtcce, wych, deetroyd by 

259 warrya, now, for lake of pepul, be desolat« and destrto, 
fallen into rayn and commyn dekey. So that thys lake 

ii.j of pepul, not wythout cause, raay wel be callyil 'the 
fyrat fnite and ground of the ruyne of al commyn -welys ; 
and, as I haue sayd, can not be donyd here from ourys, 
yf we loke to the nature of the place, and to tile aoncyent 

265 state here of the same. 

14. Lrpset. — SiV, indode, as yon say, when I loke 
■nj to the eytes and townys and vyllagys in the cuntrey, I 

can not deny but ther hath byn more pcpul here in out 
cuntrey then ther ya now. Wberfor, wythout fertht^r 
cauyllatyon, agreyng ajion thys, let va go forward. 

15. Po/e.— Wel, then, let va cojisydur and behold 
how that, besyde thya lake of pepul, ther ys, abo, in thys 
polytyke body, a nother dysease and ayknes more grcuna 
then thys, and that ya thya (sehortly to «ay) : — A greti: 
p-ij-to of thes pepiil wych we hane here in our cuntrey, 
ys otlicr ydul or yl occupyd, ant/ a smal nombitr of them 
exercysytb themaelfe in dowyng theyr offycc and duty 
perteynyng to the mayntcnafice of the commyn wele i fa 
tlic rusou wherof thys body ys replenyscUyd o 
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fulfyllyil iTyth many yl humorye, wyth I cal idul and "XiSu^"' 

vuprcfytabul personya, of whomo you Bchal fynd a grete 281 

nombur, yf yon wyl a lytyl conaydur al statyH, ordurjs, 

and degrea, here in our cuntruy. Fyrat,iloko what nn Look •! iho iiii« 

iilul route our nohul men kepe OTid nurysch in theyr nshin. ont; to 

houGys, wych do no thyng ela but uary dyschys to the uie uiii* mil «n 

tabul and ete them when they haue downe ; and aftur, t^aing i^nli 

gyuyng then»aelfe to huntyng, haukyng, dysyng, card- ^^^^""'"' 

ywg, and al other idul paatymys and vaj-ne, aa though 388 

they were borne to no thyng els at al. jLoke to our TbeUihoiH, 

byschoppya and prelatys of the reamo, whether they monki, miI 

folow not the same tra*to in nuryschyng* each an idul [•p.gji'i.] 

sort, spendyng theyr possessyonys and gudya, wycb J[X ^lS,«,[nni, 

were to them gyuen to he dystrybut among them wyeh iribuong Omm 

wereoppreesydwythpouertyaniineceaHj'te. Loke,ferther- "°™«"wi»"- 

more, to preetys, monkys, frerys, and chanonjs, wyth al 205 

theyr adherentys atut idul trayn, and you schal fynd 

also among them no amal nombur idul and vnprofytabul, 

wycli be nothyng but biirdenys to the erthe. In so much 

that yf you, aftur thya maner, examjii the multytude 

in eu*ry ordur and degre, you achal fynd, as I thy/ike, 300 

the thryd parte of our popid lyuyng in idulnee, aa per- AUiifdi-itoi 

eonys to the commyn wele vtturly vnpTOfytalml ; and to uuneH, nu 

al gud cyuylyte, much lyke vnto the drowno bees in 

a hyuo, wyoh dow no thyng ela but consume and do- 

uouro al such thyng as the besy and gud be, wyth dyly- 305 

gencQ and lahur, gedduryth togeddnr. 

IC. IiYfset. — Master Tole, me aumyth you examyn i..di>ianaiihinii 
thys mater somewhat to echortely, as though you wold Mm^^nui 
haue al men to labur, to go to the plowgb, ajid exercyso ^, „^ i, „ 
some craft, wycli ya not necessary. For our mother the J^JIJ|JJJll"tiuta. 
ground ys bo plontuous and hountyful hy tlie gudnoa of Il',J^J1i^t'^ 
God ami of nature gyuej* to hyr, that wyth lytyl lahur 
and tyliage sche wyl aaffycyently nuryach mankynd, 313 
1 othcrwyse then scho doth al bcstys, fyscbya, and 
' In margin of MS. 
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315 foiilys, wycli are brede and brought vp npon hjrr;' 
w IB.) whome we "Be sohe mynystryth fodo wyth Ij-tyl lalmr 

or non, but of hyr owno frondly bcnygnyto. Wherfor 
m»n yf a few of our pepul besy tliemselfe, aiit/ Inbui 
tin therin, hyt ys auffyoyiait ; the rest may lyue ui tty- 

UHiphe, nt lyberty, ami ease, £re from al bodyiy labour 
321 aid payn. 
p. 17. Pole, — Thya ys spoken, banter Lvpgel, eueu ns 

boni to tboiigh you jugyil man to be borne for to lyue in idulni-a 
^T* *"'^ plesure, al thyng referrynj; and applyng therto, 
*""! But, Sir, hyt ys no thyng so ; but, contrary, he ya borne 

to labur miti tranayle, aftur the opynyoti of the wyeo 
327 ^and auncyent antyquyto,^ non other wyge then n bynl 

to fle ; and not to lyue (as Homer sayth some dow) as sn 

vnprofytitbiil weyght arid burden of the erth. For man 
orwiior, ya Imrne to be as a goiiwuour, rulur, and dylygent 
nb; tyllar and inhabytant of thya erthe; as some, hy labur 
i"J^ of body, to procure thyngya necessary for the mayii- 
iriidom t^nawce of mannys lyfe ; some, by wysdome and pollycy, 
ZtJSa' ** ^^^^ ^^^ '^' "^ ^^^ loiiltytiide in gnd ortlnr and 
i"™ cyiiylyto. So that non be borne to thya idulnes a$ui 
nt lo vany tc, to the wych the most parte of our pepul j» much 
Hin« |^ue» and bent ; hut al to esercyse themselfe in some 
gniij of faficyon of lyue conuenyent to the dygnyte avd nature 
neat- of man, Wherfor, though hyt be so, that hyt ya no 

• iiiier» thyng necessary al to be lahnrarya and tyllarys of the 
^'^' ground, hut some to be prestya and mynysturys of 
^ „^ Goddya Word, some to be gentylmen to the gouenianec 
jTsi^ of the rest, and some eCTDantys to the •«amo ; yet thy« 
opwiion. j.g certiiyn, that ouergrete nombur of tliem, wythoot dew 

345 pj'pportyon to the other partya of the bmly, ys snivr- 
fluous in any commynalty. Hyt ys not to be dowtyd 

• Inn but that here in out cuntrey of Ihos sortys be oatr- 
reihiui many, and apecyally of them wych we cal SCTUyng mtm, 

wych lyue in sei-uyec Ui gc;itybncn, lordys, oHfl otlwroj 
' — ' "phjlosopharj-s," was origintilly written here. 




TUE YEOMiNRT NOT TRAINED TO ff.lR. ' 7! 

Ihe nol)ylyt(.'. ' Yf you loka througbout the world, as I 300 
tliynkc, you schol not fynd in any one cuntrey, pTVipor- y 

tyonabu! to ourya, lyke nowbur of that sorte. 

18. Lvpae/. — Mary, SjV, tliat ya troth, wherin, me i-iaoiimpmi 
Beniyth, you prayee our cmitrey veray much ; for in ofpniH. 
them atomlyth the royalty of the rearae. Yf the yeo- w. ihouid bt in 
maiiry of Englond were not, in tyme of wane we echold nn it not itv 
be in achrode case; for in them atondyth the chefe ""'''™™"''' 
defence of EngIo«iL 368 

19. Poie. — 0, Maa^fir Lvpwi, yon take the mat^r p.ujimtiiiM 
amys. In them atondyth the beggary of Englond ; by 

them ys nuryschyd the conimyn theft therin, aa here 
aftnrat large I Bchal declare. How be hyt, yf they were tro»j«miiuir» 
csorcysyd in featys of armys, to the defence of the reame dtrfi^°'ih^ 
in tyme of warr, they rayght yet be much bettur suffryd. ^[^"(^Jj^^ 
But you ae how lytyl they be exeroyayd therin, in so •"'i'U""J»r8iK>i, 
much that, in tyme of warr, hyt ya necessary for our plow- "" pio-men ud 
mori and laburarya of the cuntrey to take wep«» in weiied lo tiuiii, 
hand, or cU we were not lyke long to inyoy Englond ; hioii Ioh 
80 lytyl trust ye to bo put \\\ theyr *featy8 and dcdya. [•Pie»iMi 
Wherfor dowte you no more but of them (lyke aa of 
other that I haiie spoke of before, — as of prestya, frcrya, 371 
munkya, and, other callyd relygyouae) we haue oner- 
many, wych altogydilur make our polytyko body vnweldy 
and heuy, and, as hyt were, to bo greuyd wyth groaso 
humorya ; in so much that tliya dyscaae therin may wel 375 
1)0 comparyd to a dropcy in mannya body. For lyke as droprr." 
in a dropcy the body ya vnwoldy, vnluaty, avd slo, no wto[™ri.io« 
thyng qnyke to moue, nother apte nor mete to any U]d;,«hich 
man«r of esercyae, but, aolne wyth yl humorys, lyth wtoUy una foil 
idiJ and \fuprofytabul to al vtward labur ; ao ya a cojh- ^Ii''i^™^^|||i, 
mynalty, replenyachyd wyth ncclygewt and idul pepul, ^^j^Jj^J 
vnluaty and vnweldy, nothyng quyko in the exorcyse F^^ 
of artys and craftya, wherby hjt welth achold bomayn- in»rw«nd<T«n«, 
tenydawieapportyd J but, eolno Avyth such yl humorys, "i"!"!!.™!!!!!- 
' In margin of MS. 
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Hitu hoylJytli out wyth al vycc, mysehefo, aiid inysery, 1 

wych out of idulnoa, as out of a fomitiiyn, yaauth ami 

• Bpiyngyth. Thys ys thQ mother of mnny other sylcpnrs 

and greuuB dyaeaaya in our potytyke body, and llie 

389 gretyat deatructyon of tlie w>mmyii wolo thi^rin that 

iM'i may be douyayd, 

' 20. LTp«e(.— Wei, Syr, thya ya so manj-feBt that hyt 

may not be denyd. Wherfor let vs proe«de wytlmnt 

delay to the sekyng'of other, aftur your deuyso. [How 

Ik hjft, thys dysense acmyth to repiigne to the* other, 

395 for one scliowyth to few, and tho other to many.*] 

21. Po/e.— [Nay, not but achurtly, on echowpth to 
few of well Ofcupyd, mid tho other to many iiluL'] 
«"h»t Thcr ys a nother dyeeaae, Mfuticr Lup«e/, also, wych 
ys not much les greuus then tliys, wych testyth in 
them whom •! callyd yl occupyd. I moan Dot Iboa 
wych bo occupyd in vyce, for of that sort* cliefely 
thfjr tn tuch u be they wych I notyd to be idul before. But al such 
uiiH »iih iha I cal yl occupyd wych besy themselfe in makyttg a)id 
In prHTurinit ' procuryng thyngys for tho ^ayne jiastyme and plesure of 
Sr™^" other, as al mich dow wych occnpye tlieniselfe in tlio new 

inrnor paniu.1 deuysys of gardyng and ja^yng of meimya apparaylc, 
407 wyth al thyng perteynyng therto ; aiui al such wjch 
In pnnidiiiK iww make and procure manyfold and djMorso new kyndya 
oTmaitaua otmciysaTirl dijnkjs, and euar 1^ occupyd incuiyouse 
"" ' deuyee of new fangiilyd thyngya concernyng tho Tayn 

plesure only of tho body. Wyth al such oa be callyd 
or In Ruiiinv nnd syngyng men, curyouse deeconterys and deuysatys of 
lowllrhki. lend new Bongys, wych lend only to vanyte ; and al ench 
u.iUlnlli'who marchanlys wych cary oiit thyngya necCBsar)- to the vbo 
Mrio.uId"hru!g of our pepul. and biyng in agayn vayn tryfullys nm( etw- 
in tri«Bm^ ceytya, only for the folysch paatyme and plcanre of man. . 

mmaiijoUiwi. I iiH. lo (he to olhar. 

'-* Tlia words enclosed in bmokete are written at th* fool 
of the page : but without an; retereuoe ■■ lo where thcf 
shouM go ID the text. 

' III margin of MM. 
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3 such, I say, and of thya sort many other, I note na 417 
peraiinys yl oocupyd, aitd to tte commyn wole vnpro- 
fytabul. 

22. 'Lvpeel. — Sir, in thys mater also, mc semytb, l. ihiniiaPDii 
you are a juge of to much aeueryto ; for you wold hnue 

no tliyog Butfryd iu a comuiynalty but that only wycb 
ya necessary ; und so by th}-s moan take h1 plesnro from ht otjiM* to m 
man, and al omamerityd from euerj commyu welo and onuunu biLng 
cyte. For such men as you now cal yl-occupyd per- m*™""'' 
eonys, as me eemyth, are occupyd in the procuryng tlier- ^''J^ ""* 
of; that ys to Bay, of such thyngya aa perteynyth to the ™™i'i'"'"" 
orname»tya of the commyn wele in euery cu/itrey. >idingu>w 

23, Fo/c. — Alaater L\jisel, you take me amys; for p. dun nni witnt 
I wold not bryng man to lyuo wyth such thyng only t.™ n«jw«iriM, 
wycb ys necessary, "takyng away al plesnre and veray [•p.j.ih.] 
omamontya btmi the co7((myn wele admyttyd by gud 433 
pollycy, but in baunyschyng such yl-occitpyd personys boi ue wouiii 
as I spake of befor. I wold bannysch also, arul vtturly m^irniptiid 
cast out, al vayn plesuro and vayn omameKtya by cor- hTsu'ipokiir" 
nipt iugement conimyjily approuyd, bryngyng in theyr JHfo'iIiMmm* 
place veray true plesure of man and they true orna- ^j^Jj^^'^ 
mentys of the veray commyn welo, wherof we epako l™v.'^^IJ" 
before ; wych stondyth nother in the gay apparele of o* *^ "* '^ 
the cytyayiis, nother yet in delyoate mctya and drywkys mUii 
nuryschyng the eamo, nor in nou other thyng: in 441 

one word to say, p«ieynyng to the vayn plesure of 
the body. But veray and true plesure reatyth only in 
the helth of the body and vortuea of the mynd ; and 

they true omamewtys of the commyn welo are fonndyd J™,,S"JJ°°jU^i 

in the same, as hereaftur more plnynly h>-t schal appere. ^pJ|'„71oS^ - 

■\Vherfor, I thynte justely I may cal al such yl-occupyd ThoM mjn.iir 

pn-sonys as be procurarys only of the vayn plesure of whDpnTiiiiDiiiT 

nuH», wych no thyng perteynyth to the dygnj-tc of hys p)«mn> or naii, 

iuture ; of the wych sortc, surely, many wc haue here In i^ ihu nMdi 

otip cuntrey, by whomc wo may se thys jwlytyke body Stgnity'oj'iiiJi 

' In margin tjf MS. lulurt. 
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A WASr OP UNITT BETWEEN WEN. 

453 ys also greunsly dyseaayd, and inueli lyke 

en body trowblyd as liyt were wyth a. patsy. For lyke as 

iMd in a palsy, some pnjlys be eiwr mouyng and scbakyng, 

' and lyko as they were beay ami occiipyd therwyth, but 

a.] to no profyt nor plesure of •the body ; so in our crnn- 

'"^ mynalty, oertayn partys ther bo wych eucr be mouyng 

and sterryng, and alway occupyd, but euer about eu(;}i 

purpoa and mater as bryngyth notber profyt nor true 

460 plesure to the polytyke body. Wherfor, mo semytli, 

ilasler Lnpsrf, hj-t can not be denyd but that thys )'s a 

notber grouua dysease. 

ijt 24. Lvpsel. — Trotb hyt ye, wytbout fayle, for many 

such thor be bore in our cuntrcy. Let va, therfor, ailur 

tlie course begonne, go forward to otlier. 

ii>- 25. Po^a.^Syr, yet ther ya a notber dj-aease remen- 

yng behynd, wycb gretely trowblyth the state of the 

468 hole body, the wych — though I somewhat etond in dowt* 

whether I may wol cal hyt a dysease of the body or 

no — yet by cause (as physycyonys say) the body and 

luynd aio eo knyt togyddur by nature that al sykenea 

a)id djrsease be commyn to them both, I wy] not now 

473 stond to reaon much herin, but boldly cal hyt a boilyly 

dyseaae ; and, breuely to gay, thys hyt ys ; — they partys 

of thys body agre not togyddur ; the hed agreth not t« 

the fote, HOT fete to the liandys ; no one parte agreth 

to other ; the ternporalty grugyth agayn the spirit- 

ualty, the coinmyna agayne the nobuUys, ami eubyectys 

agayn they rularye ; one hatli enuy at a notber, one 

bcryth mslyce agayn another, one complaynytb of a 

481 notber. They partys of thys body bo not knyt tofjddnr, 

as hyt were wyth 8p[i]ryt atid lyfe, in concord and TDyte, 

but dysseucryd asoutdur, as they were in no caae party* 

of one body. Thys ys so manyfest hyt nedyth no 

pmfe, for euro argumentya therof are dayly amonge Ti, 

46S both seen and hard in ouery place. 

' Id margiD of MS. 
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djsease we node not ferther to dowte, wych ye open to 487 
euery raannya je. 

26. Lvpnet. — Thya cannot be denyd ; but what dys- L.Bir«ttc»o'i 
eoso wyl you. lykkun tliys vnto reynyng in nuinnys ttiut <iiH^ i> 
l>oily, gud yLasler Pole ) 

27. Vole. — S(>, mo Bemyth liyt may wel be lylikyn- p«iyioni.i 
nyd to B postylence ; for lyke aa a pestylena, wbore bo * prtiinin., 
cner byt reynyth, lyghtly, anil for tbe most pnrte, de- viiicii nitinh 
stroyth a *greto nombur of tbe jiepul wytbout regard of ""i- wjie m j 
any poreon had, or degre, so dotb tbys dyscord and 496 
debate in a commynalty, where ao euer hyt reynyth, 
auhoi'tly destroyth al gud ordur aitd cyuylyte, a)id vt- 

turly takyth away al bcltfa horn thya polytyke body 
antl traiiquyllyte, 500 

28. LTp«et — Truly you say wd ; for ouen bo hyt l. mm. ibu iim 
hatb byn from the begyimyng, I trow, of the world bnihmmgSih' 
vnto thys day. Thys bathe euer byn a greto deatructyou "'"'''■ 

to euery commyn wele ; thys bath deatroyd more then 
any peetylens, as Lyuius wrytyth. 505 

29. Pole. — Wel, tliea, MttB^er Lvp«e(, wycb I haue p. uy.bowUi 
now notyd are the most commyn dyseaaya, touchyng, aa du«i« wuich" 
hyt were, the hellh of tbys polytyke body, wherof to jMuiy ana 
speke we fyrst purposyd. Otlier ther be yet concemyng t^^is^"" 
the beuty and etrenghtb of the same, to the wych now 

we Wyl dyreot our communycatyon. Ther ya a greto Tiie™ u « wmt 
niy^rdur as touchyjig the beuty of thys same body, 
wych fyrst you scbal sea The pwrtyaof thyahody benot 513 
proporcyonabid. one to a notber ; one parte ys to grote, vrinu an too 
a notber to lytyl; one parte hath in hyt ou^rmany dMk>'i!«hwi 
pepul, another ou^rfow. Aa, preetys aro to many, and 
yet gud clerkys to few ; monkj-s, frerye, ami cbanonys M^rmria in Ux 
are to many ; and yet gud relygyouse men to few, 
Prckturya and hrokarys of both la^»ys, wych rather inwtonHid 
trowbul monnya causya then fynyacb them justely, muir. uii guod 
are to many ; and yet gud mynystrya of juatyce aro to ' 

' In margin of MS. , 
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622 few. Merclmnt!/s, eirying out tliyngya necesaarj- lor our 

[•Pi«ii3».l owne pepul, are ouermany ; *and yet they wych sc-hold 

■•miiuiiii bryng neceasarys are to few, Saniantya in mermys 

»r. loo nuiv, houays are to many, cniftya meii and makers of tryfullya 

Midiuienioo aretomany; oiirfyet gud artyfyceryBbo tofow; and oc- 

Tbwe ihinm cupyaryB and tyUarys of the ground are to few. Aftur 

^J^^*™* thys maner the pnrtys in proportyon not ^reyng, but 

hauyng of some to many, and of some to few, lene modi 

530 enormyte, and make in thys polytyke body grete ami 

moiistroae deformytc, 

30. Lvpse/. — Thys ya more euydent then may lie 

donyd. Wherfor, precede, I pray you, in yonr cont- 

534 muiiy[<atyon]. 

ihBbodrii 31. Pole.— Xhet ys alao in the stronght of thys 

umu ixut, ind body pereeyuyd no smal faute. Hyt ys weke and febul. 

Ittoif^^ii^'*"^ "O thyng 80 strong as hj-t hath byn in tyme past. We 

■BEiniH. jy^ jjg^p uj jjiyg tyme notlier bo abul to defend our 

539 Hclfo from iniurya of ennemya, nothor of other by featvs 

of anuya to recouer our ryght agayn, as we liaue byn 

here "before tynie ; wych thyng achold be raanyfefltely 

knowne by sure experyence, yf occasyon of warre echoM 

Tinn oenr wtn hyt requjTe ; for thys ya certayn and playn. Ther was 

fnpuiu u BOW, neuer ao few gud captaynys here in our cuntrey aa ther 

be now, nor, as I thynke, neuer so snud nombur of theju 

54S wych be exercysyd in dedya and featya of armys, in 

whome chefely stondytli the strenghth of euery cuntrey. 

u Hf badi mij Tliya yacloro to &1 them wych wyl cojiFydorwyth them- 

caniputUi* s(.-l(e indyfferently the state of our reame as hyt ys now, 

[•p«g.w™" "^ confer 'hyt wythe the old state before, when wo 

^Z^ " were dred and fearyd of our ennemys and cuHtr^ys al 

about. Whorfor wo nede not to dowte but that onr 

653 cuntrey ys now weke, aiul no thyng so strong as hyt 

hnth byn in old tyme. 

32. Ltyw/.* — SiV, as touchyng thys, vben I n- 
' inemliyr the nobul actys of our auncoturys, b 
■ In Diar^-in of MS. 
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powar liath byu subduyd both Skolkiid iiiul Frauuce, 1 
can not but thjiike hjt true that you say, ajul that our 
jiolytyke body ys not so strong aa hyt hutli byu in tyme 
pDBt, nor as hjt achold be now of necesayte. Wberfor 
I wyl not bo obatynate, but playiily confease our weke- 
ncs and debylyte. 

33, PoZe. — Thps are, MciMer hapaet, the moat general 
fikutys commyn to the hole body wyth now came to my 
mynd as necessary to bo spoken of lor our purpoa hero 
at thys tyme. Wherfor now a lytyl wo wyl exaniyn. 
the fautys wych we echal fyude sundry in the pnrtya, 
aa hyt were, Hoparat from the hole ; aa in the hedc, 
bandys, and fete, wych I before notyd here to reaembyl 
thes partya in manHys body. As, to the hede (yf you 
remembyr) I reaemblyd the ofij-oerys mid Hilarys in 
euery commynalty, in whose fauto to se here in our cu7i- 
trey hyt ys no thyng hard ; for tbya ya general almost 
to them al — both pryncys, lordya, hyaehoppys and pre- 
latys — that eucTy one of them lokytb chefely to theyr 
owne profyte, plesiire, and commodyte, aiul few ther be\ 
wycli regard the weltb of the commynalty ; but, vnderl 
the pretense and colure therof, euwy •one of them 
proeuryth the pryuate and the ayngular wele. Pryncya 
aiut lordys nyldou loke to the gud ordur and welth of 
thejT subioctyH j only they loke to tho receynyng of 
theyr rentys and reuenuys of theyr landys, wyth grete 
study of enhaunsyng therof, to the ferther maynteynyng 
of theyr pompoa state ; so that yf theyr aubieetys dow 
theyr duty therin, juately paying theyr rewtys at tymo 
appoyntyd, for the rest they care not (as hyt ys coth- 
mynly sayd) " whether they synke or swyme." Ey- 
echoppya also, and prelatya of the church, you se how 
lytyl regard they hauo of theyr floke. So that they 
may haue the woll, they lytyl care for the aympul 
Bchype, but let them wandur in wyld foreatya, in daunger 
' Id mnrgin of MS. 
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of wolfja tlayly to be denouiyd. Jngya aud mynyel; 

of tLe law, you flee bow lytyl regiird, alau, they Lnin* 

59i of gud and true admynyatratyon of jurtyce. Lueur 

ami affectyon mlytb al therin ; for (as hyt ys eommyiily 

and truly also sayd) " materya be endyd aa they be 

frendyd." Yf tbey juge be hys frend whose canse ys 

intretyJ, the mater lyghtly ca» not go amys, but euer 

hyt schaibo fynyechyd accordyng to liys dosyre. Thys 

'J h* fautys you may see in offycerys and rulaiye both spi'riV- 

it uaU and temporal ; wherby you may most playnly pc)-- 

i3s,i ceyue how lytyl they regard theyr •offyco and duty, by 

603 the rcson wherof in the hede of tbys commynaJty ther 

ya reynyng a grete dysease, the wycb, as me eemyth, 

may wel be comparyd to a frency. For lyke as in a 

■«'• frency luan coTisydcryth not hymaelfe, nor can not 1*1 

what ys gud, nother for hymaelfe, nor yet for other, 

COS but euery thyug doth that cumyth to hys fancy, wytb- 

outanyonJurormleof ryght reson. sodowourofiycorya 

and rularya of our cuiitroy (wythout regard other of 

theyr owne tme profj-t or of the eoiHrnj-n, — ^fotgettyng 

lU thyng wych pcrteynyth to theyr offyce and ivXy) 

613 apply them aelfo to the fulfyllyng of theyr vayn plusnrya 

and folyach fantaaye ; wherfor they be taken, as hyt wen^ 

wyth a conimyn frcnesyo. Ji^ 

34. Zrr^et.—Hjt, thys ys wythout fnylc true, ll^| 

can not be denyd. ^t 

M 35. Pole. — Ther ya alao, lykewysa, in the fete and 

in the handys, wych suatoyn the body nnd procure by 

620 labur thyugys neceaaary for the same, aa hyt were, a 

commyn dyseose. For bothe the fete and they handya, 

■a (to whome I resemblyd plowmen and laburarya of the 

ground, wyth cxaftya me« and artyfycorya, in prociiryng 

of tbyngya necessary) are neclygent and alo to the eier- 

cyse thurof wych perteynyth to theyr offyoo and daty. 

fi36 Plowmoii dow not dylygently lahur and tyl they g 

' In mnrgia of MS. 
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for the bryngym; I'orth of fmtya •(lecessary for the foJe 
and eustonanco of man ; croftya men also, and al arty- C 
fycerys, schow do lea ncclygence in the vso of theyr 
cruftys : by the reaon wherof here ys in our cuHtrey t 
mtii'li (larth therof and penury. p 

3G, Lvp^. — S*r, thya you dow, as me semyth, but i 
only say. You nother proue hyt by argmnente nor 



37. 'Sole. — Me BBmyth hyt nede no more to ilow ao, p. iv«iii«dBir; 
then to Bchow the lyght of the aona by a cajidyl, thya 636 
mater ya ao open to eucry majmys ye. For thea uuiny 
anrl grete waste groundya here in our cu«trey, the grcte i<>t* " fb' ^•"i' 
lake of vytaylo avid the ekarsenes therof, aiul dart'a of iH^offeHL 
al thyng workyil by maimja hamle, dow not only ethow 
the gretfl neclygeuce of the rest of our pepul, but in the 6il 
plowmen al^ and artyfycerya dothe arge and declare 
manj-feat lake of dylygence. For thya ya aure — yf our 
plowmen here were as dylygent aa they be in other KpiownuBrnd 
partya (in Fraunce, Italy, or in Spayne) we schold not diii««it ■• Umt 
haue ao much waat ground, voyd ami vntyllyd, as tber put., u,ni 
ya now ; and yf our artyfycerya applyd themselfe to la- J[^^„„i „^ 
hur ta dylygwitly as they dow in other cuntreya, wa ^a^„^' 
achold not haue thyngya made by mannys haude so 
skaae and ao dere as they he now here commynly. For 650 
thya ys a eertayn truth,- that the pepul of Englond ys 0nrp™pi.»r« 
more gyuew to idul glotony then any pepul of the world ; giuuouj. 
wycb ys, to al them that haue experyenee of the nian- 
eiya of other, manyfest and playn. Wherfor 'we may ['PaBeian 
bi Jdely affyrme thys dyeease to reyne both in the handys 655 
and fete of thya polytyke body, avd justely, as me 
semyth, compare hyt to a goute. For lyke aa in a gonte *"'•■' 
the handys and fet« ly vnproiytahul to the body, itn luwd. wiii 
hauyng no powar to exercyse tliemaelfo in theyr nattiml g^f^ 
oU'ycB, but be oa dede, wythout lyfo and quyknes to 
procure thyngya necessary fnr tlie liody ; so, in thys nee- JJaJ^Ti 
' lu uinrgta of His, 
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body lyth as dede, wythout lyfe and quyknes, lakkyu)^ 
al tbytig necessary for the fode and natunii Bustt^narifc 
of the same. Wlierfor we may wel, for thya cauee, 
compare thys dyseaae reynyng in thea partys vnto the 
guute in maimya "body, wych so oocupyth the handya 
and the fete that they he not ahul to dow theyi offyce 

) and natural exetcyse. 

(37.) And thiiJj now, tiagfer Lvperi, yon haue hard 
the most geneml dyBeaays in thya polytyke body, and 
in the portya of the same, to the wych al other pttrty- 
culat ruji vnto, no» other wyse thwJ Bmal brokya to 

L grete ryuerya. "VVherfor, now folowyBg our procease, 
we wyl go seke out the fautya and lake of thyngya 
necessary, mid coi»niodyouse also, for the mayntcynyng 
of the welth of thya boily ; »7ch thyng to f)Tid ys no 
thyng •hard. For I tliynke ther ys Eo man so wylhont 
yea but he seeth playnly the grete pouerty of thya reame, 
aiid the grete lake of thyngya necessary (ind eonimody- 

I ouse to the mayiiteynj-ng of a true coMioyn wele. 

38. Lvpee/. — Sir, in thys boholfe I ean not agre 
wyth you,' but rather I maruayle that you can say so ; 
for thys reame hath byn callyd euer ryck, and of al 
Chrysturidomeoneof themostwelthys. For,astouchyug 

i wole ami lede, tyn, yron. ayluur and gold, ye, and al 
thyngya necessary for the lyfe of man, in the liabundaiice 
whcrof stoadyth veray true ryches, I thynke our cuntrey 
may he comparyd wyth any other. Wherf or, me aemyth , 
you schold not cornphiyne much of the poucrty of our 

1 reame. 

39. Pofe. — },l'uiter Lup«e^ you speke lyke a man of 
the old world aiul not of thya lyme. For thya ya vn- 
dowtyd and c^rtayiily true, that our yle hathe byn the 
moat welthy and rycli ilo of Chrj'atundome, anil not 

i many yerys of goo ; but yf you cowsydur hj-t wel, gt kf 
' Id margin of US. ' MS. you U 
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^xarayn the etato therof oa Iiyt ys uow, compntjHg hyt 6'J7 
wyth Iho sanio in auncyent tyme, I au|)poBe you schal 
fynd grcto altcratyon therin. You Bchal iyud, forgreto 
ryches and lybemlyte in tyme post, now grete wrechyd- 
nea and pouerty ; and iat grete aljundance of thyngya 
npcesaary, gtete akarscnea and penury. Wych thyng 702 
you achal not dowte of at al, yf you wyl fyret loke to 
the grete multytude of beggarya here in our cuntrey in Look it u» 
thya lake and akarsenea "of pepuL For thys ya sure, [*Pm«;»iJ 
that in no cuntrey of Chrystundomo, for the nombur of 
pepul, you schal fynd so many beggarya as be here in 707 
Euglond, and mo now then hauo byn before tyme ; wych j 
arguth playn grete pouerty. Then, farther, yf you 1 
hiTkt-n to the couiptaynt of al atatjs ajid degrea, you 
schal dowte of thya mater no thyng at aL The plow- au ™iIh, ttoa 
man, the artyfycer, the marchaat, the geritylman, — ye, tbe pnimu, cmh- 
lordys and pryncye, byschoppya and prelatya, — al wyth aXmomj. 
one voyce cry they lake money, and that they be no 714 
thyng ao welthy and rych as they haue byn in tyme 
pa^t. Thya ys the consent of al etatys, non except, al 
ill thya agre ; and byt ys no thj-ng lyke that al schold 
eomplayn wiViout a cause. Wherfor, me semytb, hyt 
L-annot be dowtyd but that ther ya here among va grete 719 
pouerty. And as for the lake of thyngya Deceaaary, who 
can deny, when he lokyth to the grete dartb of corne, Uot»iw»tiin 
catayle, vytayle, u}id of al other thyngys neceaaary, a uidanituid 
conimyn dartb arguth grete lake ? Yl' ther were abuwil- 
ance and plenty, hyt couUo not be long ao dere ; for 724 
abundaunce eue/- makyth euery thyng gud ehepe. 
Wherfor, now, in thya dartb of al thyngya, we must 
nedya confesae greto lake, penury, and akarsnea •of [-hb^ioisb.j 
thyngya neceaaary to tha mayntcnance of our commyn 

40. Lvjuef. — Si>, [oa] ' me semyth, thya ys not wel L.^ntnawr 
couyd : for, fyret, as touchyng [the] ' multytmlo of beg- poverty, bm 
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732 garjs, hyt argulh iio pouerty, but ratlier mu[ch] iilnl 
and yl pollycy ; for hyt ys theyr owiie cause ami aoolj- 
genco that they so begge ; — ther ys euflycyent enongh 
here in our cuntrey of al thyngya to maynteyne them 

» wythout beggyng. AnJ where as you bryng the coin- 

muD playnt of al statya for an argument of pouerty, me 

," semyth that prouyth Lyt but aklendurly ; for thys ye 
sure — men ao extyme rychoa avd money, that yf they 
had therof neaer so grete obundaunce and plenty, yet 

741 they wold complayne ; ye, and masy of them fayn 
pouerty. Tou echal fj-nd few that wyl confessc tlicin- 
selfe lyche, few that wyl say they haue enough. How 
be hyt, yf we wyl justely examyn the mater, «nd conj- 
pare our pepul of Englond wyth the pepul of other 
cuntreys, I thyiike we schal fynd them most rych and 

747 welthy of anycoinmynsaboutevs; for in Fraunce, Italy, 
and Spayn, the cowimynys wythont fayle are more 
tnyBerabul and pore then they be here wyth ts. And 
as toucbyng the durth and lake of thyngya necessoiy, 
hyt ye wyth va aa hyt ya in al other placya. When tbu 
proaysyon of God aendyth va seaonabul weddur for Iho 

753 frutya of the ground, then we haue abundaunce ; and 

when hyt pleayth hym other wyae to punnysch vs, then 

I<pi(>i3e.] we must lake, and lay no •fautein our pollycy. "WTier. 

I don't i«j ill for, me semyth, yon nede not to lay to vb here in oar 

cuntrcy thys grete pouerty, nor yet thya glut lake of 

758 thyngya necessary ; except hyt be such as commyth by 

the prouydenco of God, wych by no wyt nor pollycy of 

man may be araendyd. 

omUutthD 41. po?e. — Hagter Lvpsrf, I haue spvd bv you that 

iiniriw ■• you are loth to graunt your cuntrey to be pore, specyally 

ru, when you compare hyt wyth other where you see grcttur 

7C4 pouerty then wyth vs. But, Majrfer Lvpget, when wo 
Bpeke of the pouerty of our cuntrey, we may not then 
con»pare hyt wyth them wjeh be more pore then hyt ; 
for liiys ys no dowte, but that tlitr ys grettm pou«rty 
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g till! coHimyn |i(!|>ul in utliur yartyt then yip,]i va 768 
in Englond. But theriu I wyl wjth ymi agre, MiuU'r 
Lvp«e(, bycauso we haue before our yea a true commya 
welo, na wc hnua descrybyil bofore, wych we wold set 
and Btabul horo in oar cuntrey. We must tlierfor euer 
loke to tliat, Hchowyng al tlie fautys, mysordurys, and 773 
lokkya here among vs, wych may be any impedymentya 
therto. And bo, although parauentuie our cu'ttiey be hntiuipam 
not ao pore ae many other be, yet thye ya sure, — hyt ya wiui » mo.; 
more pore then hyt hath byn in tjme past, arid Bueli ^u^, " 
pouerty reynyth now that in no csbb may etond wyth a 
vuniy trao and fioryschyng commyn welo j for thya j« 779 
sure, — tliat thya multytude ol' heggarya here in our can- 
trey aehowyth much pouerty, ye, ami, as you aay, also 
much •iilulnea and yl pollycy. Hyt ya no dowte but [■Pig«jt 
hyt arguth auffycyently both, and thye complaynt Thmo cmnpii 
cumyth not, as I sayd, also of nought ; for thougli hyt nouung, 
be so that men may dyssembyl and fayne grote pouerty, 
where aa non ya, yet I thynke, in dede, hyt ys not bo 786 
alway. Al men wold not ao ngre in dysaymylymg, some 
state Bchold bo coritent, and no tbyng complayn. But, 
M<M/<*r hv^sel,^ thya ya cwtayn and sure,— the come of I 
thys reame ya in few yerys marualualy spent, wych you I 'J 
may know surely by the abumlance therof in other 70^ i 
pitrtjs, where aa you achal fynd as grete itlenty therof 
as in the myddya of Englond. Wherfor, no dowte, ther 
ys gretyr pouerty then hath byn in tyme past, and 
grettur then may (as I aayd) wyth the commyu wele 
and proaperouae state of our cuntrey wel agre and stond. 79G 
And BO ther ya, lyke wyse, such lake of thyngys neces- riniMkofs 
aary, wych cumyth not only by the commyn ordynance nrrtmmrtiac 
and prouysyon of God, bat for lake of gild ordiir and onuiuDaari 
polytyke rule (aa heraftur, when we schal aeko out tlie 
ground and cause of the same, byt schallie more euydo?it 
and playn) ; such lake, I say, ther ys therof here among 
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803 vs tliat may not L* sufiryd wytb tho true commyii welc 

Wherfor, notwythstondyng that we haue not moat es- 

otij trcme pouerty, yet auch hyt ys as hath not byn before 

many yerys here in our cuiitrey, and sueb as must K- 

refomiyd, yf ire wyl restore the comniyn wcle aftm each 

» 111.] •formtj awl fuseyon as we haue deactyhyd btfore, wytli 

809 a juste pollycy. 

uw 43. Lvpsei. — S(>, tlierin I agK to you wel How 

d IB. be hyt, surely our cuntrey ya not so pore as many other 

be ; nor yet bo pore as me thought, by your lesonyng, 

813 you woUl haue had me to confesse. But surclj' ther ya 

grettur pouerty then uede to be, yf ther were among va 

Igud pallycy; for thys eue»7 man may see, — that some 

'haue to much, some to lytyl, and some neuer a wyt. 

Wherl'or, wythout fuyle, a mysordur ther ys wherby 

818 rysyth thya poucrty. 

43. Vole. — Hyt ys enough that you wyl now at the 
Him of last grauut me that. But now let va loke fertlier yet to 
loDi of the vtward thyngys requyryd to tlie mayntenance of our 
^ ' eo/((mya wcle in thys polytyke Ixidy. Dow you not see 
■ a grete faute in our cytes, castellys, and townyS] con- 

cemyng the byldyng and elene kepyng of the same ! 
82fi Ther ya no cure nor regard of them, but eutry man Ibr 
hya tyme only lyuyth and lolcyth to hys plesurc, wyth- 
out regard of tho posteryte. 
en«, 44. Lvptet. — Surely that ys veray truth ; as tonchyng 

iv la the gudly byldyng of cytes and townys, I trow in the 
world ther ya not lea regard then here in Engloud, wych 
831 ya to al them manyfest wych haue byn laburyd and 
trauaylyd in othec partys. Me thought, when I cam 
fyrat into Flaunders and Fraunce, that 1 was Iranslatyd, 
'!«-] 'aa hyt had byn, into a notber world, the cytes and 
townys apperyd ao gudly, bo wel byldyd, anil so clene 
kept ; of tho wych ther ya in euery place bo grete cure 
837 and regard, that enerj towno aemyd to mo to atiTOB 
' In margin of MS, 




wytli other, as hyt bad byu for a vyctory, wych stliotJ 838 
he more beutyful arid strong, bettur byld atid clonnur 
kept ; such dylygens thoy put al to that pUTpoa. And, 
co7itrary, here wyth t8 they pepul seme to study to fynd 
ineaajs bow thoy may quyklyst let fal into ruyn and 
dekey al tbeyr cjtes, caatelya, anil towuys. Euery Hormvorr 
gentylman flyth into the cuutrey. Few that inhabyt I^ u,c coTnirJ' 
cytes or townys ; fow that baue any regard of them ; by *" ""' 
the reson wherof in them you schal fynd no poUycy, no 846 
cynyle ordur almost, nor rule. 

45. PoZe, — fiaeter X,vpsfl, thya ys veray wel Boyd p. tWniti uiii 
of you. Befor I had much to dow to make you to ooh- 

feaso such fautys aa we spake of; but now me thynke md mkJi hi™ to 
you wyl begyn to confynne tht-m, and to fulfyl your 
promys also, made at the begynnyng of our communy- 852 
catyon : that wna, to put me in romemhraunce of such 
myaordurya as you also youreelfe, by long espciyouce, 
liad notyd ; and I pray you. Master Lvpset, 80 to dow. 

46. Lvp^e/.— Wel, eir, aeyng that you wyl haue me 

to take that parte apon mo now, certaj-n tbyngya wych 867 

I hauo notyd as grete detrymentya and hurtya to our 

commyn *woIe, and, namely, conoemyng the vtward ['Pigciia.] 

thyngys requyryd to the mayntcnaMco of thya polytyke 

body that you speke bo much of, I wyl achow jou. 

And fjrst, as toucliyng the bryngyng in and earying out i«..Tif7yJ' 

of tbyngys aecossary for va, I hauo obseruyd, as me B« compiiini 

scmyth, a grete fauto here in our cuwtrey ; for thcr ya nporu bui*. 

coniiehauns of many tbyngya necessary to the vbo of our S) tor wi.iSi 

pcpal, more then may be wel aufferyd, both of catayl, (i^™ihtituih 

and conie, wol, tyn, and led, and other motallya, wber- ^JliS'i^M- 

of we haue no such abundauncc, that our cuntrey wyth 

cnmmodyto may lake so much. And for tbes tbyngya, 

wych ys worst of al, ther ys brought in such thyngya 

almost only as we may not only lake ryght wel, but such 

e destructyou of our pepul, and of al dylygent 873 

[n margin of HS. Itea<l liaayaiy^ ml llayuiy^. 
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EVILS ARISING PROM ESCEB81VE USE 

irhitii m exereyae of artya aiid craftye here in our cuHtrey; I 
urwiihouL. many sortys of delycate wynyn, fyne clotliys, says and 
v«, sylkys, liedya, comhyn, gyrd3'llya aTid knyfys, aiui a 

thousand auch tryfclyng thyngye, wych other we mvBhl 

wel lake, or els, at the lest, our owne pepul myght \-v 
fiT8 occupyd wyth the workyng therof, wycL now, by iht 

reson therof, are much corrupt wyth idulnes and slothe. 

A?id in thya behalfe, me semytli, Iiyt ya a grete )iuH« to 
>rdDihjiig.i the clothyarya of Englond, thys bryngyng m of Froneh 

clothe, the cause why I nede not to open, wych to eun'y 
iBH iiH marmys yo ya mnnyfest. And thya bryngyng in of each 
■igt lu.] abundaunce of wyne ys a grete inipoueryscbjng to "many 

gentylmera, wj'ch nowadays con kepo no house wythoat 

Jug In at [Jjoyr sellarj's ful of dyutfrse kyndya of wyne. Before 

887 tyme, I am sure, hyt was nothyng so, when tliys land 

was more Boryacliyng then hyt ya now. Hyt caosjth, 
I u [ha also, muLh druHkennes mul idulnea among our commyn 

popvd ttiid craftys men in cjtea and townys, wych. 

dtawen by the pleauro of tbes delyoate wj-nys, spend 
892 thoyr thrytt and coTisvime the tyme in commyn taucmys, 

to the grete destructyon and myne of the pepul, 
>ibi>i< .47. Po/e. — Thya j3 troth that you now say, but we 

• wiUiLiui must take hude to lay the faute when as hyt ys; for 

that ys the faute of the pcpul, hla^ter Lvp#ei, and not 
897 of the abundaunce of wyne. 

48. Lvp*ef.~That ya troth, and yet, for si that, by- 

cause men are so prone of theyr oomipt nature and ntlj- 

to pleaure, me aemyth hyt were nolhyug amya yf tte 

occaayon were tak^n ttom them, wyth ys surely mucli 

902 inoreayd by thys grete abundaunce of W7iie. I wold out 

gidhM» yet uother but that aome Behold be brought in for iht 

pleaure of nobiil men ; but herein mcaure were gw.1. 

And Bo, lykewyee, of sylkys nnd Bays, conuenyeut hyt 

ys tliat aomi) we haue for the apparayle of the nobylyto ; 

but yet tberin I note a nother grete mysordur, in i, 
' In uiiin;iD of MH. 




apparaylo, I say, of our pepul For now you se ther ya 
iklmoat no man content to were cloth hero luailo aX home 
in out owne cuntrey, nothet Jyayn nor wokn, but cusry 
man wyl were such as ye made beyond the see, aa chnwj- 
let, says, fustyanys, and sylkys ; by the reaon wherof 
dyuere "craftys here fal in dekoy, as clothycrs, weuerys, 
worstyii-makyrs, tukkarys, and fullarys, wyth dyuei'se 
other of the aame sort. ^Thys thyngya folow, anU be 
annexyd as commyn effectya to the biyngyng in of auch 
thyngys as we myght bettur lake, then haue in such 
abundaunce as wa haue now commyiily, 

49. Po/a. — Thys wych yon say I trow euery man 
BctlL No man can deny them, who delytyth not in 
obstynacy. 

50. Lvptel. — Ther ya a nother thyng as playn aa 
thys, the wych, though hj^ be in dede no les faute then 
the other, yet hyt ys taken for now at al, but rather 
for grete honowro aiid prayse, and that ys, the exccaao 
in dyat, nnd the myaordur therin, wych al meii of juge- 
inoiit playnly dow see j_ for ther was ncufir so ^■ete 
featyng and bankettyng, wj^h so many arid dyuerse 
kyndys of metya, aa ther ya now in our daya commynly 
vsyd, atid specyaJly in mean mennya housys. Now 
entry moan gcntylmaii for the most parte wyl faro os 
wel aa Iiefore tyme wore wont prywcys and lordya ; ajid 
thys they take for Iheyr grete honowre, wych, in dede, 
ys a grete dyahonowro and manyfoet deatructyon and 
lietrytnoHte to the conimyn weic sundry waya ; as wel 
by nutTschyng many idul glottonya, wherof spryngyth 
much ayknes, as by the bryrgyng in also of greto 
skatsenes of catayl, come, nml ol other vytayl ; for thya 
may be a commyn prouertie, " many idul glotonys 
raako vytayle dere." 

51. 'Pole. — ^Thya myanr-lur ya also manyfest. llyt 
may not bo wyth rwson denyd, 

' rn nmrfin of MS. 
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tXTltAVAOANOE IN 

I 52. Jivpset. — l^nd what tliynke you in byldyi 

nm Thougbe you found a faute before in tlio yl byldyng of 
[«,] our cytes OTid townys, yet, 'me semyth, gentjlmen ajvi 
^*°" the nobylyte are in that behalfe ouei" sumptuouae. They 

byld eoiitmynly aboue theyr degro, A mean man wyl 
9i8 haue a house meto for a prynce, wych, mo semyth, ya 

no thyug cowuenyent to hys state and condycyon. 
ii*iiBii 53. Vole. — Wei, "Maeter hvpsel, aa touchyng that, 

mbnt BO long as they byld but of tymbiir a?irf stone here get 

at home in our owne cuiitrey, wytbout gyltyng and 

daubyng the postys wyth gold, me semyth hyt may be 
954 aufferyd ryght wel ; for hyt ys a grete ornament to the 

cuf/trey, and many men are wel set a-worke tberby. 

How be hyt, as' you Pay, when me« wyl paase theyr 

state and degre, that myght be eparyd ryght weL 
inUnf 54. Lvpset. — Marj-, Syr, that ys the Ihyng that I 

Tom chefely note ; for now you schal Bee many lueji byld 
In more then they themselfe, or theyr heyrys ami aucce^s- 

orya, be conuenyently abyl to maynteyn and repayre. 

^Hrfsosuchhousyaas by eome ore byldyd to theyr grrtc 
963 costys and charge, by other are let downe, and aufleij-d 

to fal into rayne and dekey, bycause they vrere byldj-d 

aboue theyr state, cofjdycyon, and degre. 

65. 'Bole. — Of that sort, Majrfer Lvfwt, you echal 
Miatt not fynd veray many. But the gretynt fuute in our 
itpiHU byldyng ys, the consumyng of gold apon postys and 

wailys ; for then hyt neuer commyth uftur to other vse 

970 or profyt.^-only n lytyl for the tyme hyt plesyth the ye. 

• UT-I Hyt ys a vayn pompe, *and of a late days brought in 

to out cui'troy, 

56. LtjM"/. — They are no smal fautys botho to- 

gyildiir, nur can not bo excHsyd by any gnd reeoo. And 

ninst.i further, also, me semyth ther ys a grete faut* in tyllngn 

ihuof of the ground. Ther ys no man but he seth the gicte 

id*. enclosyng in euery pirte of hembid land ; and when ■■ 

' In margin of MS. 
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was come and frateful tjlla)(e, now no thyng ya but 978 
pasturys and playnja, by the reson wherof many vyl- 
lagya and townya aro in few daya rujnate and dekeyd. 

57. PoLj. — Thys hath byn thought a faute many a p.i^pnjvHof 
day ; but yf the mater be wel examynyd, pcrauonture ' 
liyt ys not so grete as hj^ apperyth, and bo ya jugyd of 

the commyn aorte. \^qt aeyng hyt ya so that our fode 984 
and nuryachyng stondyth not only in come and frutya 
of the grounJe, but also in bestya and catayl, no lea 
noceasary then the other, ther nmst be prouyayon for w« pnui hnvi 
the bredyng of them aa wal as for the tyllyng of the uu]iiw^ri>r 
erthe, wych con not be wythout pastnrys and enclosure ruuim •» «n 
of ground. ,' For thys ys ccrtayn, wj-thout pastutys such " " 
multyhide of catayl wyl not ba niaynte}Tiyd as ys re- 991 
quyryd to va here in our cuntrey, whore aa lakkyth the 
luanyfold and dyiiorse frutya wych ys had in other eun- 
troya for the sustenance of maJi. Whcrfor, I thynke 
hyt veray necessary to haue thys inclosyng of pasturys 
for oar catayl and bestys, and specyally for schepo, by 996 
whose profyte the welth •and plesuro here of thyareame [•Pupits.i 
ys much maynteynyd. ' For yf your plenty and abund- 
aunee-of woUo were not here maynteynyd, you achold 
haue lytyl brought in by marchaundya from other partys, 
and so we schold lyue wythout any plesure or com- 
modyte. 1003 

58. JiVpstt. — 8ir,aBtonchyDgthat,Iremembyrwhat L.ttiiirir(iuid 
you sayd before ; — ^yf we had fewar thyngys brough[t] e^n*"!.. ihooid 
in from other partys, and les caryd out, we schold haue Il^^nSnaUan 
niore commodyte an/f veray true pleaurc, much more ""■ 

then we haue now: thys ya ccrtayn ami sure. But 1007 
now to our purpos. Tliya ya wythout fayle, that, 
aeyng nature hath denyd ts many kyndys of frutya 
wych grow in other partys to the nurj-schj-ng of the 
pepul, hyt ya necessary that we schold haue more increae 
of l)cstys and catayl then ther ya ther ; but yet you TWr* i< 
know wel ther ys in al thyngys a meaure and mean, .uuiingi. 






THE GROUND IS OCCOPIEO BT BBEEF 

ion We haiie to much regard and study of the niu 

of schjpo and wyld befltys here in our cnntrey. Hji 

C3fi not be dcuyd. And therfor mo seiuyth we also are 

ofte-tymya jiistely punnyschyd tberfore ; for cominynly 

they dye of skabe and rottys in grele nombur, wydi 

cunpyth chcfely, aftur myn opynyon, bycause they are 

Tht "iiwp iiiB of nuryscliyd in so fat pasture. For a schype by hjs 

c™iHiaenneo( nature, and also a. dore, louyth a lene, barren, and dryo 

ground. Wherfor, when they are closyd in lanlce pas- 

1023 tuiys and butful ground, they are sone toQchyd wyth the 

akabe and the rotl« ; and bo, though we nurysch aacr 

many by iiicloaure, yet ouer few of Uiem (aa expTTyente 

[•Pig« 118,] flfihowyth) come to the • jirolyto and vse of man. Ami 

as touchyng otlier catayl and bestys of al sortyB, I 

Th«ro ii liHie thynke wyth vs ther ys commynly ou«r lytyl regard of 

ihebi«iUngof the bredyng of them. Few men study the increee of 

that sort ; but as eono as thoy bo brought forth, com- 

1031 mynly they be other kyld where llioy atebrede, or sold 

to them wych purpoa not to bryng them vp to the com- 

■nd itaDtmii *• mynprofyt. .^iKisothys, notwythstondjTigtliatweliaue 

puLDi* m tuve ouer much pasture, yet we haue of auch bestys ouer few 

'" ""'*■ wych are brought to the profyte of man, and be necea- 

1036 Bftry to the mayntenance of the vtward wele of a eom- 

mynalty ; of the wych tbyng, pei-auenture, ryayth a parte 

of thya grete darthe both of vyUtyl and come, as I 

thynke hero aftur, in hys place, you wyl more largely 

achow ami declare. Now here hyt ys su^'cycnt for me 

1041 to note thya oa a comuiyii faute, and that hyt ya no 

thyng necessary for the nuryachyng of our bestys to 

haue BO grete inclosurys of paaturjs, wycb ys a greto 

Tin pMinre- dekey of the tyllage of thya reame ; and apttyally when 

UKbuidiDrm the fermys of al such jiaeturye nowadays, for the most 

^mT^vi parte, are brought to the liandys of a few and rycliar 

r^"^ meri, wych wj! gyue other gretyst rent or fyne for the 

"•^f-' vse thcrof ; wych thyng I note oa a notfaer grolc f«ul« 

' Id margin of MS. 




TO THE BXCLC8I0N OP FOOB MEN. 

oonoeniyng onr pnrpoa now intendjd. For by Uiys 1049 

bothe they pons men are oxcluilyd from theyr lyujiig, 

ami, besyde that, tho ground also wore tyllyd and inhuiuxtw 

occupyd, romeynyng in the handys of thom who therof 

take lytyl regard. Thea few thyngys now are come to 

my mynd, wych I haue notyd, concernyng the "dekey [•?■*• ii 

of rycLes and other vtward thyngya necessary to the 1055 

wellhy mayntenaiice of our polytyke body. How be 

liyl, to say the Iruthe, thes same ol folow and be an- 

nexyd and couplyd to euch fautys as you youreelfe 

notyd before. 

59. Poi^e.— I can not tol you that, but yf hyt were 1060 
so in dede, yet hyt ys not much aniys to haue tbem more 
partycularly exercysyd, wych you in few wordys haue 
suEFycyently downe. Wberfor now, Mastur Lvpsef, aftui p. uyi » m 
that we haue notyd the most geofiul fautys and mys- at-m\iata 
ordurya that we can fynd now at thye tyme, bothe in m^ti^MJui' 
the polytyke body and ako in tho vtwarde thyngya of '"'^ 
nccessyte requyryd to tho welthy state and veray com- 1067 
myn wele here of our cmitrey, thys remeynyth (accord- 
yng to the procea of our communycatyon at tho begyn- 
njTig appoyntyd) to note also, and, aftur the maner 
begun, schortly to touch the mysordurys and yl goUCTH- 
aifce wych we achal fynd in [the] ordur and rule of tho 1072 
state of oui euntrey ; the wych ordur and rule we before 
haue declaryd to reaembyl the aoule in maTinya body. 
For euen lyke as the aoule gj^uyth lyfe, gouemyth, and 
nilyth the body of mail, ao doth cynylo ordur and poly- 
tyke rule (as wo sayd before) goueme and atabyl the 10T7 
polytyk body in en^ry euntrey, cyte, and towne. Aud FiBij-itBH 
here, Mader I^vpget, aboue al, we must be dylygent, for » t» mo™ 
as much as hyt ys more hard 'to spy the feutya therin, |*p«eiii 
then auch aa we haue notyd before. For lyko as hyt ya ih,n n Hh i 
much eaajTir also to spy tho aykenea in mannya body j„^ „ou 
then the ayknea of mynd wych many men perceyue no- 1083 
' In margin of MS. 



GOVERNORS BY SUCCXSSION 

IDS'! thyng at al, wych tlien be indedc moat greuualy djf- 

easyd when tbe[y] lest perceyuo hyt ; so I feaie m« tlul 

an ive haue many dyseasys or mysordurys (cal them as yoa 

1 DPfiit. wyl) here in the ordur and gqucraance of our cuntrey, 

wych no thyng at al are perceyuyd not felt ; for they 

are', by long oiisLume and law in procease of tyme, to 

1090 growno among vb, bo confynayd in our bartys, that we 

hardly can conceyue any faute to reinayn therin. Bnt 

I trust I schal not haue you so atylTe, Marfcr Lvpwf, 

nor 80 fer from true JHgemefit, but that you wyl gyoe 

place euL-r to reson mauyfeat and playn. 

1095 60. Lvp^e/. — That I wyl aiiroly, yf I may perccyne 

hyt, for I neuer louyd blynd obstynacy ; but, contrary, 

IS I can, that you schal not make 

le to graunt such thyngya to be myaordurys and fautya 

1099 wych in dede are non at al. 

61. Po?e.- — Thya I remembyr we agred apon before; 
hut yet, bycause hyt ya a gud poynt, I am wel content 
that wo agre apon thya bargyn onye agayne. Arui thus 
1103 now let vs bi^yn. 



[CHAPTER IV.] 

p.uriBBtiua 1. [Pole.]— Hyt ys not vnknown to yon, 

many jtvt Lvpje(, that OUT ountrey hathe bjii gouwTiyd and n 

pditM. wbEiH thefl many yerya vnder the state oflpryncys, wyoh* 

PiTiwij Hiwu.t theyx legal powar and pryncely authorjrte, haue jnf 

I*Pi(*iu.i 'al thyngys perteynyng to the BtBt<i.of our reame to 

6 hango only apon theyr wyl ffinifantasyBl insomuch that, 

what ao eucr they c««t haue conceyiiydor piirpoayd in 

thcyr myndya, they thought, by and by, to haue hyt put 

in effoete, wythout resystcns to be made by any [m'nale 

' MS. are so. ' lu margin of MS. ^H 



^^^^^^^H . ARC A GREAT 10 

^mS^noeubyecte ; orek, byawiby, they hnuesnyd that 10 
meji 8cho!d mynysch theyr pryficely authoryta For 
wliut ya a prynce (as hyt ya commynlj sayd) but he may 
dow what he wyll Hyt ja tboughLrfiat al holly hang- 
yth upon hys only arbytij'mentl Thys hath byn 
thought, ye, and thya yet yathoughvto perteyne to the 15 
iiiaieaty of a prynce — to moderate aiul rule al thyng 
accordyng to hys wyl and plesure ; wyeh ys, wythout 
dowt«, arid euer hath byn, thqBretyat dealructyon to Thi« ii» bem » 
thya reame, ye, UTid to at other, ^hat aner hathe come iDUiiiruim. 
thertfl. Thya I coude declare to you, yf hyt were nedi;, 
by long and many atorys ; hut I tbynke ther ya no maw 21 
that equally wyl coiisydur the atale of our reame, but he . 
Beth thya ryght wel. For, Master livp^el, thys ya sure 
OTid a gospel word, that cuntrey can not be long wel No mniiT ™n 
gouernyd nor maynttynyd wyth gud pollycy where al une not cboMB 
ya rulyd by the wyl of one, not chosen by electyon, but 
cominj-th to hyt hy natural Buccesayon ; for •B}'ldon ['pageiM.] 
Been hyt ya that they wych by BucceasyoQ oomme to •ion mm mwobi 
kyngdomys and renrnj-a are worthy of such hye au- 
thoiyte. 30 

2. IiV^et. — Sir, take you hede hero what you say ; L. impioiw Pni« 
for thya poynt that you now touch wyl aeme, pfirauenture ireuon. 

to many, to eowne to aome treaon. For what I Wyl you 

make a kyng to haue no more powar then one of hye ■"' 

lordya 1 \ Hyt ys comrayidy sayd (and, I thynke, truly) a 35 

kyng ys ahoue hya lawya; no law byndyth hym; but Kfthinkiiiiiiig 

that he, beyng a pry/ice, may dnw wliat he wyl, bothe 

lose and bynde. Thya, I am sure, ys commynly 

thought among the nobullya here of our reame, ye, anil 

al the hole comniynalty, 40 

3, Po/p. — 'M'w/f r Lvpac^, thys ye one of the thyngys p. mriihUi. 
that I spake of at the begynnyng, wherhy we are aihuh, >nd Uk 
dyseasyd and pwceyue hyt not, by the reson wherof we J^ '™'' 
are bothe in more grefe anil dnungor alao ; but yf we 

wyl oxamyn thya mater wel, we echal aone fyiid such 45 
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46 faute tlietin that wii may wul cal )iyt tlie rote u 

11 it mU i«i7 well other. For thya ya sure — lyke as hyt js moat ptrfajt 

wonhr, but very and esceUent state of pollyoy and rale to be goaernyil 

iiDnworUiji by a prynce, and al tliyng to be Bubiecte to hys wyl (so 

that be be sncbe a one that in wjsdome and virtue he 

51 80 far eseellyth al other aadoth the maiestyof a prynM 

[•p^eiM.j the priuat« state 'of the sympol cominyiialty)^o hyt 

ya of al the most peatylcnt and pfimycyouse state, mnsl 

ftil of peryl, aiid to the comtnyn welth most daungetoUBe, 

to be rulyd by one, when he ys not of suirhe hye vertue 

63 and pertayis vysdome that, for the same only, he ys to 

bo preferryd aboue al other, and moat worthy therforto 

bo nilar and prynce, 'Wberfor, sythen hyt ys so, that 

u, rurintwciiUir ou pTyncya are not chosen of the most wortliya by 

BBwoiiiij. electyoD, but by the ordur of our reame, how so enrr 

hyt chauuce, come by saccossyon, I thynko hyt no thyng 

62 expedjent to commyt to them any such aathoryte and 

pryncely pownr, wych ya (to syngular vertue ami most 

pfWayt wysdome only due and eoTiueDyent.l For 

though hyt be so that some one may chnunce by sucec«- 

Byon to be borne worthy of such autboryte, yet thys ys 

67 sure, — bycause syldom that happenyth, and msny for 

iiiiiniiMio one be no tbyng worthy the same, — that bettnr hyt ys 

^,'* ' to the state of the commyn wele, to restreync from the 

prynce such liye authoryte, commyttyng that only to the 

commyn counseyl of the reame and parlyanient« as- 

iVfroKiiijft.i semblyd hero in our cuntrey. For such prerogatyfe in 

powar prauntyd to piyncys ys the destructyon of al 

74 \iivty8and poUycy. Thya you may almost in experycnce 

[•ph«iwi dayly see; for ther be few tawys 'and stat'utyv, ia 

umbw frm ID* parlyamentya ordeynyd, but, by placardys atui lyceiito 

fumiioL iMm opteynyd of the prynce, they are broken and abrogale, 

Sjn,."'^ and 80 to the commyn wele dow lytyl profyt ; euen lyle 

as dyspeiiaatyonys baue dow in the Popya law, wych 

80 bathe byn the deatructyon of the hiw of the chnicbai 

' In morgi" "' US. 
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Wborfor tyl thys be redrcssyd, ly tyl sclial LyL avtiyla to 8 1 

deuyse neiiiT so gud etatutys, oidynancja, and lawya, 

wych now be but as snarys set for a tyme, aftur, at the 

lyberty of the prynce, to be losyd agayne. Thys ys tbe 

Kite ajid mother of many myaorJurj's li«te in our cuntroy. 85 

If or you sohal not thjuke that a prynoe were then in Apnixawmid 

wore case then any of hya lorJys, wych hath lyberty to wqfk ebh Uum 

dow what he wyt ; but, contrary, forasmuch as to folow 

ri'son ya veray true lyberty, the pry*ice ye no Ihyng in 

boundage therby, but rather roducyd to tnie lyborty, 90 

Aiui whereas you say the kyng ys aboue hyu lawys, 

that ys partely true and necessary, and partoly both 

faliie and pemycyouac. Anii schortly to say, so long as 

the kyng ya lyuely reeon, ■wych ya the only hede and 

Tular of reamys by t!ie ordur of nature, so long, I Bay, 95 

lie j3 aboue hys lawya, wych be but, as you wyl say, 

rayson dome, hauyng no powar to coneydur the cyrcum- 

stancya of thyngys ; but when the prynce ya lyuoly, or, 

rather, dedely affectyon, then, I say, ho ys anbieeto to 99 

liya lawys, and bounden to be obedyente to the "sarae, ['Psi* im.] 

wych obeilyence ys, in dode, true lyberty. For, be you 

assuryd, thys ys a grete fuute in euery reame,— any one iii«ig™i 

man to haue such aulhoryte to dysp^nse wyth the com- wik.IjI.io 

myn l»wys and wyth the transgressorya and breksrys of c^n mJ " u 

the same ; to dystrybute al grete promoeyonya and ijj^nj. " 

offyce ; to make and breke legya and peace wyth other 

natyonya and prj-ncys about ; — to leuo, I say, al such 107 

thyngya to the fre wyl and lyberty of one, ys the open 

gate to al tyranny. Thys ys the grounde of the de- 

slruetyon of al cyuylyte, tliys cntpryth and tumyth vp so 

(lowne al polytyke ordur and rule. For thya ys sure — 

the wyt of one contmynly can not cowipas so much as OBi<«i-i™m- 

the wyt of many in mate^-ys of polJycy ; for hyt ya u ama, -, 

eommyiily aayd " many yea aee bettur then one." Wlier- " numy «jh «« _ 

for, to be scliort, and ao to conclude, to attrybute so 

much to the wyl and pleaure of one, can not be wythout ^^tit^l^ 
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KINOa BY PRBROOATITB 

the grete ruyne ami deatrnctyon of tlio commyn wele, 
and of ol guil ami iiiat pollycy. 

"~~- 4, Lvpsc/. — Si>, Imaruaylemuchatyourcommiiny- 
catyon ; for ma semyth you alow the state of a ptj'nce, 
and wold not but that we schold be gouemyd thetby, 
and yet you wyl not gyue hyni the aiithory te of a ptyncc, 
wych atondyth in thya, that by hys regal powar gynen 

■ to hym by the consent of the hole conimynys, he may 
modenit al thyng accordyug to hys plesute and wyl ; or 
els hyt Behold bo necoasary to cal veray oft the commyn 
conseyl of parlyamewt, and so oft as any grete causys 
inoydent requyiyd the same, wych pei-teyne to the hole 
body of the •roame ; wj'cb were no enial trowbnl to the 
conimynB of thys reame. Therfor I can not see hut yf 
you wyl haue a kyng, you must also gyue hyni the 
powar perteynyng to the maieaty of the same. 

0. Vole. — Muster "Lvpset, yf kyngya and pryncys in 
reamys were by olectyon choaen, such aa, of al other, 
for theyr pTyncely Tertuea, were moat worthy to rule, 
hyt were then Teray conuenyent they schold haue al 
such authoryte as ya anuesyd to the aamo ; but sythen 

I they be not so, but come by eucceaayon, yon see they be 
syldom of thiit aorte, as I aayd before, but, rulyd by 
affectyon, draw al thyng to theyr ayngular lust, vayn 
pleaure, and inordynat wyl. Hyt can not be denyd but 
to the commyn wele such authoryte, other vsurpyd or 
by prerogatyue gyuen therto, ys pernycyonse and hnrt- 
fiil to the commyn wele ; and here in our cnntrey {frely 
to flpeke betwyx you and me) a grete deatrnctyon to our 
cuntroy, wych hath byn perceynyd by out for-fatherya 
days, at dyiierse and many tymya, and schold be also now, 
yf we had not a nobul and wysa prynce, wych ya enw 
content to aubmyt hymaelfe to the ordur of hys conseyl, 
no thyng abusyng hys authoryte. But *al bo hyt 
that ho of hya gudnes abuayth hyt not at al, yet, to vs 

i wych now study to f>iid al fautya in the pollycy and 
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rule here of our cuntrey, liyt inny wel appere to be 
notyd as a grcte faute, for as much as he may abuse hyt 
yf ho wjl, and no restreynt ya had therof by the ordur 
of our law ; but rather, by law such prerogatyuo ya 
gjue" to hym, in so ranch that, aa you sayd ryght wel 
before, hyt ys almost treaon to speke any thyng agayne 
the same. Therfor we may not dowte but hyt ya a 
faute, and much more the greuus bycauae we are bend 
to the defence of the same, and skant pfirceyue tbya 
grefe in our pollycy. 

6. JiVpget. — Sir, thya I can not deny, but that a 
faut thcT ya, aa mo aerayth, therin ; but how hyt achold 
be redressyd and reformyd t^yne, I caw not yet ae, but 
by much more inconuenyence inauyng the same. 

7. Po/fi. — Wel, aa for that, we schal see when tynic 
and place hyt sclial requyrc. Now let va bo[l]d]y 
affyrmc thya to be a greto myaordur in the polytykc rulo 
here of our cuntrey, aeyng the kyngya here are taken by 
Buccessyon of blode, and not by fre electyon, wych ys 
in our pollycy a nother grete faute and mysordiir also, 
and- of VB now apecyally to bo notyd, aeyng that we haue 
purposyd before, eiier as a marte to achote vnto, the 
veray and true cojnmyn wele, wych caw not long stond 
in such state whereaa prynoys are euer had hy aucceaayon 
of blodc; •specyally yf wo wyl gyue vnto hym aucho 
mgal and pryncely powar as we dow in our cuHtrey ; for 
though some tymo hyt may fortune such a prynce to be 
borne wych wyl not abuse such powar, yet, for the 
moat pai-te, the contrary wyl haue place. Wlierfor wo 
now, wych seke the beat ordur, must nedya confefise thya 
thyiig to be a faute in pollycy ; for in al lawya and po- 
lytyke ordur, thya ys a rale— such thyng to determe aa, 
for the moat porte, ya best, though bojub tymo the con- 
trary may happun and fal. How aay you, ys hyt not 
so, blaster Lvp«e/ 1 

' In margin of MS. 
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DASGER OF CIVIL WAR. 

imoiri 8. Lvfset. — SjT, ia thys mater I can skaiit tell y 

,-,' what I schal say ; for a the one paiie, when I here 

™ your resonys, me aeme they are pTol>abyl ami lyke the 

lirt™' ^"'''h, but a the other syde, when I loke to the expe- 

lyence, and coHsydur the manerys, custome, and naturo 

10,1 here of our cuntiey,' mo aemyth the contrary, and th»t 

hjt siihold be veray expedyent to haue our pryjice by 

Bucccssyon of blodo, and not by election ; in so much u 

the cnde of al lawjB and polytyke rule ys to kepe the 

cytyzjna in vnyto ami peace and perfayta conconle 

lore among themaelfe. For in no cujitrey may be any grettnr 

pestylenfl, or more pemyeyouse, then cyuyle waire, 

sedyoyon, and dyscordya among the partys of the po- 

ira.| lytyke body. Thya ya the thyng that hatbe *dc3tT0jd 

202 al commyn wellya, as to you hyt ya bettur knowcn then 

to me. Wliarfor wo must beware of al occasyon of sufit 

inyachefl'e, to the wyirh, aftur myn opynyon, your sen- 

tenoe makyth a way. For what thjTig may ho denysjd 

occaayon of more sttj-ffe among ts, then to chese our 

207 kyng by electyon of lordye and perys of the roame I For 

iiKir then euejy man wold be kyng, outry man wold jage 

•tfuid' hyniBelfe as mete aa a nother; and so, ther schold he 

facyon and pnrtys, wyth greto amhycyon arid enny ; 

I aiid so, also, at the end, euer sedycyon and cyuyle warre. 

212; For our pepul be of tliat nature that, yf they had aneh 

' lyberty. Barely thoy wold abuse hyt to theyr owne de- 

atructyon, Therfor, me aemytli, for aa much as we be 

vayil to take our piynce by auccesayon of blode, thj« 

210 fre electyon that you bo prayae may not bo adinrttyd. 

niKh 9. PoZe. — Wei, Hunter Lvp*f/, nothwyslondj-ng 

i'J^' that by gud reaon yon seme to defend thys custnroe 

'*'' long vsjd in our rearae nnd natyon, yet, yf we remembyr 

onr purpos wel ayid onlur of resonnjng, hyt echal K- no 

thyng hard to take away your reson at at. Thys you 

222 know js our jrtirpos, — to fynd out the beet ordnr tl 

' "pepiil " Britten above. 




RULERS ELECTED IK OREECE ANU ROME. 

by priiile»t pollycy, may 1)« stablyechyd in our •reaunj 
a'td cuntrey, ujul to fyrni r1 fniityn wych repiigne to tlju 
same, of the wyoh thya I notyd to he one pryncypal 2 
OTid chefe. ' For wliat ys more repugnnnt to nature, 
thea a liola natyon to be gou^/Tiyd by the wyl of a 
prynix, wj-ch euer folowytU hj-a frayle fantasy and vn- 
mlyd affuctya? What ya more cojitrary toreson theual 2 
the hole popul to be rulyd by hym wych coinmynly 
lakkyth nl reaon. Loke to the Eoniaynya, whose com- T 
myn wele may be exainiiul to al otlier, wych, lyke as ii 
llieyr co/KuUya, ao lykewyse tht'yr kyngys, chose euer 
of the beat a/td most escellent in vertue. Loke, also, 2 
vnto Lttcedemonia, and in al other nobul cuntreya of 
Orece, where the pepul were rulyd by a prynce, and yoii 
flchal fyud that he was euer chosen by fre electyon. 
Thya succesayon of jiryncys by inberytaunce nttd blode s 
was brought in by tyrannya and barbarus prywcya, tn 
wych, aa I aayd, ya contrary to nature and al ryght 
reson ; wych yoxi may ae, also, more euydently, by suc- 
cesayon in pn'uato famylys, wherin you see that yf tlie 
sone be prodygal and gyuow to al vyee and foly, the 
father ys not bounde to make hym hys heyre ; where as 2 
ys gud poUycy, bnt hath lyborty to chose hym anoother 
where aa he thyiikyth conuenyent and best. Much 
more hyt ys to be admyttyd in a teame, that yf the 
prynce be not mete to succede hys father, that then a 
nother ys to be •chosen by tlie fre electyon of tho cyty- 
zyns in the ountre. Wherfor we may thya aiirely con- 
clude, that best hyt ya for the conseruatyon of polytyka 2 
ordur awl iust pollycy, a prynce to be clioseu by fre 
electyon at lyberty. And yet, ilaster Lvpeel, I wyl 
not say nor affyrme, but aa the state of our renme s 
ys, and here in our natyon, liyt ys bettur to take hym » 
by auccessyon of blode, for the avoyil.yng of al such ^ 
dyscorde, debate, atid confusyon as yoa before sayil ; but, 
Naster Lvpse/, that ys not best of hys nature, wj-ch, of 2 
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KINGS m SnCCESSlON SUIT V8 BEST. 

9 ij thyngys wjeh both lie yl, ys only the bettur. Troth 

Id hyt ys, as our pepul be uow affectyd, and aa the stat« 

1. of our reanie ys, yl byt ya to take our prynce by succ««- 

eyon, and much wora by fre electyon ; and yet yf we 

wyl stahlyacli a true cowmyu wele wythout al tyranny. 

4 and wythout al wiechydnes of the pepul and mywiy, 

we must nedye graunte thys beat to be, awi moBt cow- 

ueuyent to nature, to take a prynce electyd and chosen 

of al other for hya wyadome and vertue most worthy 

to reyne. We may not coiisydut what ys best and most 

9 conuenyent to our pepitl now as they be, but whnt 

BcholJ be most conuonyent to them gouemyd and niivii 

by c3Tiyle ordur and reflonabul lyfo, ac«ordyng to the 

excellent djgnyte of the nature of man. Avd thya ther 

ys no repugnance betwys your opynyon and rayne in 

thya grete niatcr, for both be true, yf we ponder theiu 

aftur Huch maner as I haue •before wiyd and openyd at 

large. Therfor, yf you thynke best, let vs procede 

ferther in our communycatyon ; for thys ya sure — both 

to gyue to our prynce such regal powar and hya pre- 

rofjatyfe, and also to haue liym by succoBsyon of blode, 

ya a grete faute in our pollycy and much dyatant bvia 

al cyuyle ordur. 

10. Lvpset.^ — Sir, you haue now satyafyd me lygW 
wel ; for now I ace that, notwythetondyng that hyt y* 
bettur, aa our pepul are affecte, to haue our prynce bj 
Buccesayon of blode, yet, yf they wold lyue in true 

,] lyberty and obaeruo the cyuyle lyfe conuenyent to the 
nature of man, beat hyt were to haue hym chosen by fte 

i electyon. Therfor, I pray you, go forward, onrf let t» 
eiamyn some other myBordurya iu our pollytyke role 
and ordur of lyfe. 

11. Po7e.^A lykefaulc vnto thys, but not aoginte, 
ya in the successyon of pf/iiate men. Tou know by 
the ordur of our law. the eliiyeft] brother succedyth, ex- 

' MS. Le. ' In mnrgin of M9. 



cliidjng al tlie other fr07« any parte of inlierytauuce. 204 
Thys ya a thyng, as me acmyth, fet out of ordur, vttiirly 
to exclude the yongur brethemo out of al partys of the 
herytage, as though they were not the chyldur of that 
father nor bretheme to the Iieyre. Eeson and nature B«inmand 
vtturly reqiiyryth that they chyldur, wych be aa partys u^",iw™n 
of the father arid mother, achotd also be ndmyttyd to .hn^rrtlrr 
pm-ty3 of the patrymony, that, euen lyke as "they hauo '"^Ijpji^fu, 
brought them forth in to the lyght, bo theyr godys 302 
myght nmynteyn and euccur them aftut in theyr lyfe. 
Whorfor, Ttturly to exclude them frow al, as though No™ 



theyr parentya, ys playn. agayn resoo, and semyth to 
mynysch the natural loue betwj-i the father and the 
chyld, and also incrcae enuy and hatoa betwyx them 
wych nature hath so boundon togyddur. For betwyx 309 
bretheme ' vndowtydly thys thyng squeakyth much of 
the hroderly loue wych nature hath plantyd and rotyd. 
AJid so thys may not be denyd to be a nother myeordur 
in our polytyke rule and gouernance. 313 

13. Lvpsf/. — Syr, as touchj-ng thys, I maniayle l. murvBii 
much also wliat you mean. Me semyth you are aboute uimiu u i 
to take Ttturly away our pollycy and hole ordur of thya joimi. ° 
our reanio. You note such thyngys to be fautys wher- 
in restyth al the honowre of our cuwtrey, and wych ya 318 
the ground of al gud ordur and cyuylyte, I trow hero 
aflur you wyl geddur and note many grete fautya and 
myaorduT}^ in many other thyngys, that thys bcgyn of 
such thyng wych I ami many mo take for gud law 
and pollycy. 323 

13. Po7e. — Wei, as for that, Master hvpset, you r. u^iioti 
know wel that we purpoa not to touch al fautya in our ^ (oUj. 
inan(T of lyuyng ; for that, aa I aayd at begynnyng, 
wer infynyte and grete foly, hut only to note such 
Ihyngya as in general repugne to the commyn wele 328 
' " btother anil brollier," n-ritteQ aboue. 



9 bufort! desurybyii, arid such an, for the most parte, ' 
taken for no fautya Ett al ; 'of the nombur of whome ya 
thya wydi we speke of now, and other perauenturc we 
Bchal, as tyme requyryth, open and toacii. But, Mos/cr 
Lvpee/, to retome to tlie purpos, let me here a lytyl 
your niyiid in thys mater some what more at laige. 

5 14. Lvpite/. — 'Syr, wyth a ynd TvyL Fyrst, me thynk' 
yth that thys may bo a sure and curtayno gromid for the 
rest of our tojnmunycatyon — that lawys are made fi't 
the pcpul, and for the ordur of them, and not the pepul 
for the lawys j the wych, therfor, must be applyd some 
what to the nature of them. Wherfore, al eueh lawyi, 

1 onlynyancyB, and etatutya, wych conteyne the pepul 
in gud ordur ami rule, are to be alowyd ajid iustely to 
be receyuyd. Thys, I thynke, was wel consyderjd of 
them wych fyrst instytute thys hiw of iuherytaunce. 
They wel cunsydoryd the mituro of onr pepul, wych by 
nature be somewhat rude and stardy of mynd, in su 
much that yf they had not in eupry place some hedye 

I and goHf marys to teinpnr theyr affectys rude and Tnmly, 
theyr wold among them be no ordur at al ; and ther- 

for hyt waa not wythout cause, as hyt appcryth, or- 
dej-nyd and atahlyachyd, that in eaery grete famyly the 
eldyst schold succcde, to maynteyne a hede, wych, by 
authoryte, dygnyte, and powar, schold bcttur uontejiw 

1 the rudenes of the pepul. For thys ys both ocrt^m 
and sure — that yf the Lindys in euery grete fiunjrijr 
were dystrybutyJ equally hetwyx the bretherne, in t 
amal processe of yerys they hedo famylys wold At^Kj, 
and by lytyl and lytyl vtturly vanysch away; owl id 
they pepul schold be wythout rularya and hodySt lb* 

wych then, by theyr mdcnes and foly, wold schoitif 
dysturbe thys quyat lyfe and gad pollycy, wyeh hy 
many agya they haue lade here in our cuRtre : nick 
schold be thedyasensyontfru/dyscordeone wythanotlM'. 
A'l'l so, me scmyth, the mayntenance of thcs hedya'ji 



the mayiitenauwce of al cyujle ordiir ami polytyke rule 2 
litre ill our natyon. Whoribr, 'M.ader Pole, yf you take i 
tliys away, hyt apperyth plnynly you achal take away a 
tho fonndatyon awi ground of al our cyuylyto ; and, u 
bcsyd thys, you achal therwjth hryng in t!ie ruyno of 
al nobytyte and auncyent stotkys. For yf you from no- 3 
hiillya onya take thcyr grete poascssyonye, or mynystur 
any occosyon to the eame, you achal, in proccase of 
yerya, confouade the nobyllya and tho commyuya to- 
geddur, aftur auch maner that ther achajbo no dyfferens 
betwyx the one and the other. Thya apperyth to mo, 3 
except. Master Pole, you can anawere to thea resonya, 
wych acme playnly to conclude contraiy to your aon- 
Uiiiee. For aa touchyng that you say thys maner of in- i 
herytance to be contraiy to the law of nature, that I can it 
not graunt, for as much an tho dyBpo[ay]tyon of thea 
woridly godys lyth not eucr in the fre wyl of man, to 
dywpoBe at hya lyberty ; but, by onlur of law cyuyle, 
nmy l>e dyaposyd, orduryd, arid bounden to tho mayn- 
tenance of gud pollycy, the wynb repugnyth, aftur my 
jugcnicnt, no thyng at al to the law of nature and 3 
honesty. 

15. Pofe. — Wei, M(w/fr LvpseJ, notwythatondyng 
your reaonys aeme to be strong and of greto weyght, yet 
yf we can put before our yea the conirayn wele before 
declaryd, hyt achal not be hard to make to them anawer. 3 
How he hyt, they "haue also comewhat of tho truth 
mynglyd wi'tA al ; for aurely aftur, aa you Bay, tho ii 
nidenes of our pepul requyryth hedya and goucmourya „ 
to conteyne them in ordur and quiotnes, and though J| 
hyt be not necessary at at, yet in grete famylya thya " 
ataner of aucceaayon may be aufieryd ryght wcl. How 3 
be hyt, some prouysyon for the second bretheme, by tho 
ordur of law, also wold bo had, and not to leue them 
bate to the only curtesy of theyr eldyst brother, whnso 
louc oftr-tymya ya ao cold and weke, that he may wel i 
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THE ENTAILING OF LANB8 

I siiffyr hya brutheru to lyue in grettur pouerty tlM 
cofiuenyejit to theyr nobylyt*. But yf you wold rnBvtT 
thya addycyon and raodenityon to be yoynyd therto, 
your reaonya Bctolcl proue ryght wel, in grete boasys 
(as pryncys, dukya, orlya, and baronnys) such taaaer of 
successyon to be nlowyd as conuenyenl. But now, a 
the otber parte, to admytt tho same commynlj among 
al gentylinen of mean aorte, what so ener they be, tb)** 
ya not toUerabyl ; thya ys almost, as you aayd, agaja 

) nature and al gud cyuylyte ; for thya bryngyth in 
among tlia multytude ouer grete inequa]yte, wych ys the 
oecasyon of dyssensyou and debate. You may take of 

^ thys exampul of the auncyent Bomaynya, whose lawys, 
me semyth, be drawen out of nature ; wyth whome al 

5 herytagys be equally dyuydyd by ordor of law, oTid not 
left to the affectyon of the father, wych cmnmynly ys 
more bent to one cbyld then to a notfaer ; but euen as 
thDy be of nature wythout dyfferena brought forth, so 
ivythout dyfferena they equally suciiede in theyr isheiyt- 
aiice left to theyr famyly. And thys, iiaster Lvparf, 
•yon may see how that both your resonys anil myn also 
may haue place, yf they be wel applyd and indyfferently 
woyd ; for euen lyke as hyt ya among the nobyllya con- 
uenyeut to succede aftur such manef, for the mayntenance 

5 of the hedyB and of nobylyte, so hyt ya agayn reson and 
al cyuyle ordur to admyt the same among al the pepnl 
com.mynly. But, Master Lvpaef, thys faule sprange af 
a certayne arrogancy, wherhy, wyth the intaylyng of 
landys, euery Joke wold be a geiitylman, and awry 

gentylman a knyght or a lord, as we schal sehow hfw 
aftur in hys place. Wherior, Matter Lvpw/, now yf 
you thynke thya to be a fante, aftur such maner- as hyt 
ys now declaryd, let va procode, and seke out for other 

4 of the same eorte. 

16. Lvjwe/. — Syr, you say wel ; for surely you huie 
&i in few wordya declaryil your uiynd in ttiye Iwhalfp, 
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that I can not deny bat that huriu lytli a mysordiir ; but 437 

at the begynayng hyt apperyd a veray atrango thyng 

vtturly to take away our maner of successyou, wych ao 

many ycrya hath bya aloivyd, ami, as me thought, not 

%fythout grete reson. I thynkc also, veryly, that at the 

fyrat ordynance of our kwya, euen as you say, that thya 442 

manef of succesayon waa only in grete fumylya, and yet 

not wythout aome prouysyon for tho other bretheme, aa "d iinunwi 

they Laue yet in Fraunco, Flaundrea, and in Italy; whmuiToiiwr^' 

[where] the second brother hath euer some caetol or towne ™ "° ''"" 

appoyntyd to hjTE "by the ordur of theyr law and cue- i*p«««iib.] 

tume in euery greto famyly. But truly I can not but 

confesse thys mancr, to bo receyuyd among al men of 449 

mejin state and degre, to be vtturly agayne al gud cyuy- 

lyt«, mid wythout fayle rysyth of the ground that you 

wel haue notyd. I haue euer thought thys maner of h. .mJa otiiw 

intaylyng of landya conimyfdy not to be alowyd by juste ludi, Hicdiii; 

pollycy, Wherfor, rao thynko, thys yg a faute worthy jnuyi^i^o,"'' 

now to be spoken of also ; for thys iutaylyng, apecyaliy ""'^'•' 

aftni such maner only to the eldyst sone in euery base 456 

famyly, makyth many rechles heyrys, caiiayUi them 

lytyl to regard nother lemyng nor vertue, in as much- 

as they are sure to be inherytatya to a grete porcyon of 

intaylyd land ; and so, by thys assurana, they gyue 

themselfe lo al vanyte and plesuro, wythout respocto. 461 

The wych, I tbynke, they wold not dow yf they were 

in dowte of such possesayonya, and the liole inherytaunce 

to hang apon thejT behauyour ami b«yng. 

17. Pole. — Afl for that, 'Mtuter Lvpset, the law doth 
command no such intaylyng, but pennyttyth hyt only. 466 

18. Lvpiw/.— Mary, that ya the thyng also that iimiuhibo 
I reproue ; for though in greto liousys such intaylyng famuim. 
mjiy bo auffryd for the mayntenance of the famyly, yet 

in the basse faroylys, commyjily thys to be admyttyd, 
*suTely hyt ys no thyng conuenyent, for as much as hyt I'^tge ns.] 
' In margin of MS. 
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J bryiigyth in grete inequalyte, ajtd so muth luite aifa 
niulyce among tlio co?iimyiialty, WUerfor tliys vs no 
smiil errore in tlie ordur of out law, and may wtl W 
coujJyd wyth the other. 

19. Po7e. — Let tb admyt hyt then to be so, and go 
for^va^d. Ther ys a noiher mauet and custume touch- 
yng tliea heyrjs in our cuntrey, no leesc, aftur my mynJ, 
to be rciiTOUyd, thou the other before notyd ; and tlmt 

■ y8 tliys ; — j'ou tciiow wel wyth ve, yf a man dye wyth 
holdyth hya laudya by kuyghtys a^niyco of any superyor, 

i leuyng hya heyre wythin ago, hya laudya fix! in to the 
handya of the sayd auperyor and lord ; he dnry-ng hya 
nonage to be in the word, tuytyon, and goucmannce of 
the same. Thya apperyth to me for agayn reson, Fyret, 
hyt ya nothyng conuenyent the heyre to be in gonern- 
uunce and rule of hym wych ys to hym uother kyn nor 

i alye, by the reson wherof he hath lytyl regard of hya 
bryngyng vp in lemyog and vertue ; atid, ferther, hya 
landys to be in the handya of hya aupotyor, wythout 
any counte therof to be hod, ya yet lee conuenyent •trad 

2 more agayne reaon, epocyally seyng they Laue also auch 
powar npon they heyre, that they may, afturward, mai; 
hym at theyr lyberty wyth whome tliey tliynke beat 
and most for theyr profyt. Tliya, me semyth, jt a 
playue seruytute atid iniury, and no guard, to ^^e sdmjrt- 

r tyd in gud pollycy. How aay you to thya, Vatter 
hvpnel, thynke you not so ? 

20. LTprf. — Syr, ther be many thyngys bore in our 
cnatrey wych, yf a man conaydur lyghlly and iage Ihcm 
euenly, may appere much contrary to reson and god 

i pollycy ; but they same, a lytyl bettur eonaydoryd, and 
depelyar wcyd, echal eemo not only to be tollerabyl 
ouough, but alao iust and resonabul, of the wycb nombur 
I thynke thya to bo one wherof wo now spete. For yf 

) you conaydur the ground and the ordynanco of the k 
' In Djar)!;)!) tit MS. 
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at the fyrat begynnyng, I suppose you wyl not so much 507 

reproue the mater as you dow. For thys we fynd in 

etorys and in the fyrat instytutyoa of our comyn law, "id niut in it 

that at Buch tyine as "Wyllyam the Conquerour Bul«luyd nuum). 

our cu?jtrey and etablvBchyd our lawys, certayo landya 

wem gyuen out of grute famyJys to inferyor personya 612 

for theyr seruyco downe to them hefore, vudor such con- 

dycyon that when so euer they deceeayd, leuyng theyr 

heyrya wythin age, that then thea landys duryng the 

nonage scliold retorne to the superior agayne, by whose 

bunfyti) hyt cam to the fainyly and stoko, and the same 51 7 

man also to haue such powor to mary hym as he thought h* ought to hi 

best and most cormenyent ; how be Lyt, no thyng corn- u h* mv nfaoo 

pellyng hym therin at al, but only by gentyl and gud 

exhottatyon mouyng hjin therto, for hys profyt ami 

synguler comfort : the wych, me semyth, much resonabul, 522 

conaydoryng "thoy bunfytys come al from hym by the fpanim.] 

wych the hole famyly schold be maynteynyd. And bs- 

for count diiryng the nonage, why echold he make any, 

seyng for that tyme hyt ys as hya owne ) For the landya 

were gyuen at thofyrst begynnyngvnderauch condycyon, 

as I sayd before. Wherfor hyt ys not so vnrcsonabyl 628 

for hym to haue both ward and maryago, and of the 

landys no thyng to be cowtabitl. 

21. Pois. — Wei, ilasler Lyjtsel, Bet what face yoii p.<Mneib<i 
wyl apon thys raster, you can not persuade me thys ordor u,, tamom u 
to be gud, specyally when I loke to the perfayt commyn """^ 
trele wych I wold myght bo atablyachyd here in our 534 
euntrey. Let hyt bo so that at the tymo of the fyrst 
entre of the Conquerour, or tyranne (cal hym aa you 
wyl) thya maner myght be for the tyme coHuenyent ; 
but "now, yf we wyl restore our curitrey to a pei-fayt stnt«, 
wyth a true commyn wele, we must achake of al euehl 539 
tyrannycal custumya and vnreaonahyl handya, instytute! 
by that tyrawne when he eubduyd our cuntrey and Uiiowr>Uuii 
natyou. I ean not deny but, as you say. they wych 
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grtiio theyr laniiya to thoyr senmntya mjght j 
cOTidycyon both of ward and maryage ; and so hj-t may 
appere somewbat Tesonnbut al thcyr miccessorys to b« 
bounds, ai'tiir tbat maner, to them wycb consydur tlie 
tyme of the tyrawno. But we nmat loke a lytyl *hyar, 
aiul eoBsydur the tyme of Dature to the wych we wold 
forme our coniiayn wele ; ami then we Bchnl fynd thys 
bondage to be vnreaonnhul among cyuyle pepul purpns- 
yng to lyue in a just pollyey. 'WTierfor, Master Lrp- 
nel, let V8 no more dowte of thys mater. 

22. Lvpse(,— Syr, you euer etoppe my mouth wyth 
thja consyderatyon of the perfayt state ; to the wyth, 
ivythout fayle, tiiys maner dothe somewhat leptigne ; for 
surely hyt emcllyth a lytyl of tyranny. Wherfor, 
bycauBo I wyl not wyth no sophystycal leaoa repugne 
to the manyfest trutho and equyte, therfor I wyl confease 
thys to he a grete errore in our conimyn wele and 
pollycy, wit/iout ferther lettyng you to procede in the 
reat of your commuuycatyon. 

23, Tole. — Master Lvp««/, thorin you dow wel ; for 
yf you Behold tary our communycatyon wyth sophystycal 
atgumontya, we scbold not thya day note halfe the erorys 
wych 1 purpOB to talke wyth you of. For ther ys no- 
thyng 80 true a«rf manyfest, but the suttylty of mannya 
reson may deuyse somethyng to say contrary, and to iin- 
pugno the same, aa in thys wych now I wjl epi-ke of, 
wych, me semyth, ya so manyfest an errore in our Uw, 
that no man may hyt deny ; and yet I can not thynke 
but you wyl fynd somewhat to lay agayne hyt. 

21. Lvpffil. — Hyt may wylbe ; but I promys yoii, 
as I hnue eayd befor, I wyl not repugne for no study 
nor desyrc of victory, but only for the inuefltyon of Mm 
truth and equyt*; for you know 'wel that dowtyng 
and laying somewhat aguyne the truth makyth hyt ofl- 
tymys to appere more manyfest ami playn. Therfor 
bt T8 see what thyng liyt ys that you thynke so many- 
fest a fautc. 
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Po7e, — Syr, hyt ys toucliyng appoUatyonys in Abi»i^t™<). 
causys and reinouyng by wrytt You know ryght wel p. gun on lo 
liyt ys wylh va comiuynly vsyd, that yf any man liaue nni^.i ^ 
any controtiei-ay in the seliyre where he dwellyth, yf ha ""•"'vwit. 
be purpoayd to vex hys aduereary, he wyl by wryto re- 
moue hya cause to the uourt at Westmynstur ; hy the 685 
wych mean oft-tyraya the vniust cause preuaylytli, ill 
so much as the one party ys not perauentut so abul as 
the other to wage hya law, and so justyce ys oppressyd, 
truth ouerthrowne, and wrong takyth place. Thys, me 
thynk, ys playn, except you haue any thyng to lay 690 
agayne hyt 

26, Lvp«t(. — Syr, ast«uchjngthjHiijater,methynk6 i^wytiiH 
you dow aniys ; for you lay the faute, wych ys in the a, put, who 
party, to the ordynance of the law, for tho pcirte ys to not witu ihe 2>n 
blame wych thys wyl vex hys aduersary for hya pleaure 

or profyt ; but tho ordynance of the law ys gretely to be 

alowyd, wych, for bycause oft-tyinya in the schyre by 597 

partya, made by aSectyon and powar, materys are eo 

borue and bolsteryd that justyce can not haue place 

wyth indyffercRcy, hath ordeynyd that hy wryto 'the i*Pmiit»-] 

cause tnyght be remouyd to London to indyflurcnt juge- 

meiit, where as the p«rtys be nother of both kiioweu 602 

nor by affcctyon fuuoryd. Therfore in the law, touchyng 

thys bchalfe, I thynko ther ya no faute at al. 

27. Po/e. — Then, Manter Lvpsrf, me thynke you 
pondur not al wel and depely. Fur thought hyt be p.'i«iHw»ri. 
troths, as you say, a faute ther ya la the one party, wych ihouid «>ir iiiow 
so malycyously vexythe hya adutrsary, yet the law ther- jui uut uar- 
by ys not excusyd, wych so seniytb to the malyce of ^""^ 

man, so lyghtly admyttyng the rcniouyng of the cause 610 
before sentence be gyuen, and before hyt be knowen 
perfyttely whether tho mater eehold be home hy any 
l>owar or partys in the echyre or not ; for in such case, 
a you say ryylit wel, appellatyon ya necessary and re- 614 
' In margin of MS. 
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mouyng of tlie cause to indyffercnl jugemcnt, Bi 
the oTilur ya, I thynke you see ther ye I'ltute, botlic in the 
party aiul in the maner of tho law, and that not only 
in reinouyng by wiyto niaterya out of the achyre, hut 
lyke wyso from the jugya of the commyn law to the 
ohauncery ami to the hyar oounsel by iniunctyon ; the 
wych thyng, as hyt spperyth, lettyth much juatyco auit 
trowhlyth the hole ordur and protease of tho law, H(>w 
say you, Mtwfcr Lvp*e^ thynke not you thys to bo Inith t 

28, Lv^i. — Syr, wythout f«}lc, I can not deny 
but other the law other the mynyaterys thrrof, are 
somewhat to esy in grauntyng and ailmyttyng such ap- 
pellatyon and iniiinctyon before tho materys exaniynyd 
and tryed, other in the cuntrey "or before the juf^'s in 
the oommyn law ; for thys were rosoiiabul, that at tlie 
lest they Bchold tary tyl the party found hymseUe 
grenyd wyth the aentenco wych he jugyd to he wronge- 
fuUy gyuejj. Thys ys vndowtydly a grete faute in the 
ordur of OUT law, and cauayth many pore men to be 
wrongefully oppreasyd. Therfor, agreyng apon thys, 
let va go forward. 

29. Po^e. — Tlier ya alao a grete faute wyeh apperyth 
concemyng the procesee in Butya of causya. I sro 
many msHnya materya hong in suto ii, iij, or iiij yere 
and more, and can not be fynyacliyd j the wych eausys 
of themselfe be not 80 obscure but the[y] myght he de- 
fynyd in fewar days then they heng yerya, the wych, 
me thynke, can not be wythout some faiita in the onlur 
of the law. For though hyt be ao that thee hungry aduo- 
catya and cormorajftya of the court study much to delay 
causya for theyr lucre and profyt, yet I thynko hyt can 
not bo deiiyd but Ihcr ya aomo faut also in the onlar of 
the law and in pollycy. For thya ya sure — yf hyt were 
wel ordijd, juatyce schold not be ao dcfettyd, nor tho 
pivceeae therof so be aloppyd. by eucry lyght i 

' III mnrgin cif MS. 
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couetoiue se^^cant, proktor, or attnrnay. "Wherfur me 650 
tliynke we may juately niwtbnr thya among the other 
before notyil. How thynke you, Mttgfer Lvpsci, ys 
hytnot flo? 

30. hvpMl. — Syr, echortly to say, thya I dow l.mtbhii 
thynke, that yf they mynystreH were gud, I auppoae tlier iwnjn -wrh 
"wold be no grete faute found in iho processe of tlio ['Pk. 177,1 
law nor ordur of the some ; for the coiietouso and gredy m, 
myndys of them deatroyth al law antl gnil poliycy, 

wych ys a maruelnuBe thjTigo, to eoo them wych were 659 
fj-ret instytute for the mayntenanconHtfsettyng forward 
of true justyce and equyte, now to be the destroutyon 
of the same wyth al iniury, 

31. Pofe. — ^Wel, fila«?er Lvpse', thya ya no dowte, 

the mynystcra ho the gretyst cause of al Buch raysor- 664 
<lurys ; but yet thya may not be denyd, as mo thynke, p. iWnki minit- 
but that Iher ys a lake also in the orilur of the law at in«t«t isdh nf 
the lest ; for as much oa hyt sufityth such dekya by false 
mynyatres, and makyth no prouysyou therfore, hyt ca« 
not bo escuayd. 669 

33, JjYpeet. — Syr, ae tonchyng that, I aggre to you 
also, that ther ya a certayn lake also in the ordui of tha 

33, Po^s.^That ya enough now to vs, whose pnrpos G73 
ya to serch out the coinmyn errorya, fautya, and defectya 

in our polytyke rule. Therfor let va prooede aftur the 

maner begun. Me thynke, to descende to thya p^rte, 

the ordur of our law also in the punnyachment of theft ^i™r>ci'nie"i °i 

ya ouei^trayte, and faylyth much front gnd cyuylyte, 

For wyth vs, for every lytyl theft, a man ya by and by p. nr" f"r ""t 

hengyd wythout m«'cy or pyte ; wych, me semyth, ya tn hmnd wim- 

agaynenaturenn<ihumanyto,8pecyally when they at«yla '"' """■ 

for DMSBsyte, wytp)]out murdur or manalaught^ com- 682 

myttyd therin. 

34. IiVfset. — Syr, I can not tel why you scholJ cal t. "v '►» 
^^H ' In margin of MS. 
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thya ordur ouer-strftytc, vrych ja not yet, by al hy» 
Btraytenes, suffycyent t« make 'felonys to be ware on« 
by another. I thyuke yf we coud denyM a punnyw^ 
me»t more etrayttur then deth, hyl wore at/ceeeaiy to ht 
ordenyd and receyuyd among ts ; for yon know t^ 

690 grotenos of the offence ys auth agayno tlie conimyo wd, 
wych dysturbyth al quyet lyfe and peaeybul, that no 
pnyiie ya [equal] to the punnyschnie«t therof, 

35. Fo/fi. — Syr, yet, me tliynke, a iuste modera^on 
were to be had therm ; for though hyt be bo that the 

695 offens be grete agayne the commyn wcle, yet when hyt 
ya downc apon grete necessyte, and wythout mardar, 
aud lit the fjTSt tyme specyally, bettur hyt were to fynd 
aoiiie way how the man myght be brought to bettor 

nil ordur and frame ; for by and by to heng hym vp, ys, 
wythout fayle, oucr-atrayte and to much aeueryte. When 

701 hj^ ya downe wythout respect, speeyally conayderyng 
that hyt avaylyth not also to the n^preesyng of ibe 
faute, as, by long tyme ami many yerys, we haue had 
proue suffycyent. 

iM 3C. IiVpset, — Syr, yf ther myght be a way denysyd 

by gild poUycy wherby they myght be broiigh[t] to some 

707 bettur ordur, hyt were not to bo refusyd, but necessuy 
to our purpoB. 

f. 37. Po/e. — That we schal ee here aftur in hj-a 

place ; now hyt ys enough yf you wyl confeeao hyt to 
be ouer-strayte. 

712 38. Ivpw/. — Tea, that ye no dowte, yf we coode 

r»j fynd a *way to tempur and refrayne thayr malyce by 
other meane then by deth, as I thynke herooibir yoo 
ivyl Bchow. 

iirt of 39. Vole. — Sf>, in hys place thya thj-ng I wyl not 
omyt. But now to our purpoa. A lyke scuoryle I 

„ fynd in the punnyschment of treaon, wherby, you know, 
not only tho heyte and al the atoke losyth hys landjf*^ 
' Id marglD ot MS. jH 
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but also the credytorya holly are defaytyd of theyp dette, 720 
what so euer hyt be, wythout leapeote ; wych thyng ap- 
peryth ouerstrayte also. 

40. Lvpse(. — Syr, me thynke you pondur not wel l. lUnkii 
the gretncsBB of thya fiiute, wych of al other ys the gnmimui 
most haynouse. Wherfor the trayt«ur ys not only to '"'" 
bo punnyschyd in liya body and godya, but also in 726 
hya chyldui and frendys ; that, by hya exampul, other 

may beware of so grete a crjine. 

41. Po/e. — Syr, al thya were resonabul, ye, ajid ouw- 
lytyl, yf they were of counaeyl wyth the traytour. 

42. Lvfaef. — That, by the law ya preauppoayd and Theprio« 
vtturly presumyd to be truth ; and in case be that they 

be not gylty at al, the piynce, yf he wyl, may pacdon 733 
such pu>myschrae;it. 

43. Po/e.— That ys trotho ; but tbya bangyth only Awenktii 
apon the wyl of the prynce^a veray weke thrcd in Buch 

a case. Wherfor, aa I eayd, an excepcyon were to be 
requyryd by tho ordur of the law, wych apperyth ouer- 738 
atrayto in that punnyacbment, lyke as in the other be- 
fore rebersyd. 

44. LvpseC. — Syr, al be hyt here may •be much [*P«ee 
spoken in thya mater agayne your eenterice, yet by cause etui>. 
hyt leynyth to equyte and coiisyenco, aflur my mynd 

abo, I wyl not be obatynat, but graunt thya to you, lest 744 
I Bchold let you otherwyse then ys cotiuenyent now to 
our purpos. 

45. Vole. — Ferther, also, in the accusyng of treson, AMiumgi 
ther ye, mo eemyth, ouer-grete lyberty j for wyth va, yf p. >>t> u>( 
a man accuse a nother of treson, though he proue hyt m ,I^n, 
not, yet he ya not punnyschyd, but frely pardonyd by ™' 
the cuatume here vsyd, wych ys plnyn agayn al gud 721 



46. Jirptet. — Syr, in that I can not wel agre wyth ii 
you ; for in 80 much aa tliey crymo ya ao gret«, only 
' In rnargin of MR. 
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755 suspycyon ys to bo acciwyd, wjthout any dedo, to the 
wych, yf ther wero punnyBchmewt greuue by tbe Uw 
appoyntyd, ther wold nener bo auuusatyon tyl the dcd« 
were downe ; and so the state of the comniyn wele 
achoU neuei- be stabyl nor quyat. Wherfor, not wyth- 
7C0 out cause, spon suspycyon only, euery miui may frely 
accuse other of tieson. 

47, Po/e. — Masfer Lvp»rf, yon say in thnt iTTglit 

wol, that, hycause the ctyme ja so grete, snapycyon only 

ya to be accusyd, bo that hyt be probabyly conceynjrd ; 

765 for euery lygbt suspycyon in such grete causys jn not 

to be admyttyd, as hyt ys wyth tb in cuBttune and tve ; 

and that ya tbe fiiute only that I l^nd here in our 

CHntre. 

i!Bi.] 48. •Lvpw/. — Syr, he that apon lyght euapyeyon 

sold accusyth any man of ho prete cryme, surely were worthy 

to bo punnyschyd. Thya I can not deiny ; and m> in 

772 admyttyng such lyght anspycyon to be accnayd, our law 

ya some what oner-lyglit agayn the accusary^ 

49. Po7e. — Thea, Master LTp«e(, are the moet gm- 

eml tbyngya touchyng the ordur of onr commyn law, 

ivych, among infynyl* other, I hane pyfcyd out and 

777 thought to be notyd now at thya tyrae, for the restoryng 

i>i>«H of a iust pollycy. Wherfor, except you remembjr any 

J^u. other, wo may procedo to the fhutya in l.he spiytnal 

parte cntlyd ; for of thya body ther he also no smol 

mysordurya, and, perauenture grettur, then in thys. 

I. L. 60. Jii-jfet.* — Syr, 30U achal dow well, for me 

^ut : semyth you bane sayd metely in thya hehalfo. How ho 

hyt, I maruayle that one thyng you houo so let pas con- 

785 cemyng the commyn law, wych, though hyt he no faute 

in the oniur tberof, yet mo thynke liyt stondyth not 

u™ In wel. The thjTig ya tbya, that our commyn law y» 

rnn law wryten in tbe French tonge, and therin dysputyd and 

tougbt, wych, besyde that hyt ya agayne the coinmyn 

■ MH. Im. ' In margin nf Ha 
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welo, ya alao ignoniynyouse nnd dyahonowna to our 790 
nutyon ; for as much as therby ya testyfyd our Bubiec- ™d untiOH lo 
tyon to the Nomiminys. Thys thyng appetytli to mo ihaNonmn.. 
not wel ; for commyn law wold ener be wryten in the 
co'umyn tong, that euery man that wold myght vnder- 
gtond the bettur such *8tatutys anii ordyiuwicya as he [•iii»«im.) 
ye bountien to obseruo. 

51, 'Bole. — Master Lvpwef, thya ys welnotyd of you; 797 
for surely thya ya a tbyng thiit uo man by reson may 
wel defend. And the Hame also ya in the law of the To which P.idd« 
Church, wych apperyth to me no lesao necessary to lio liHb. 
put in our mother tong then the other. 

53. Lvpssi. — Syr, as toucbyng that, bore aftur in 802 
hys place wo may examyn anil try out the truth barin ; 
for, pCT-auenture, the reaon ya not al one. For by the 
rcaon therof wo are in our cuntrey constreynyd to leme 
the Latyn tong, wych ye necessary to them wych wyl t. think • uttn 
lyuo togyddur iu gud cyuylyto, bycauao al the lyboral 
artya are ooHteynyd therin. 

53. Po^f.— Wel, Magfer Lv^ef, let vs not cntur iu- 809 
to thys dysputatyon now, but euen, as you eay, dyffer 
hyt to hys place, ami now procedo to the aprytiiaUy, 
wlierin the fautya are open to the world. And fyret, p.nMMiin 

Ptipa'a pammr mil 

and aboue al other, co^cemyng the authoryte gyueri to bia diipmiuimii, 
the hede, or ela by many yerya vsurpyd apon vs tyran- 
nycolly — I mean the authoryte of the Pope. You know Awiiorji. of oi» 
ho takyth apon bym the dyapensatyon of al lawys etab- 
lyscbyd by God and man, the wych by money bya 817 
ofTycerye dow ael ; as hyt wer proclaymyng aftur thys 
manor,^ " who ao euer wyl broke Huch Inwys and sueb, 
let hym bryng Ihya some of money, and I aehal dyaiiense 
• wyth hjTn," Thys ys a intoUerabnl vsnge <ind cuatume. [• ?■«« iss.] 
JIow thynke yoa, Hnnter Li'^e(,' ya hyt not thys I lUo. 
51. Jivpsel.* — Yea, truly abuse tber ya theria ; but 823 
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tlie law I cau not tel ; for necessary hyt ys to 

le hodo to moderate and tempur t)ie straytcaet 

of the law, or els we achold haue vemy oft general 

Pope'i coUTiSL'llya ; and, besyde that, such authoryte coniinyth 

to hym from our Mastur Cliryat, ■wych in the Gospel 

829 gaue that to Sayn Petur and t« al hys auccessoiys also. 

AVheribr that authoryte may not he taken away, eseepl 

yon wj'l take away the ground of our relygyon wytliaL 

55. 'Bole.—Tfl&y, Master Lr/we/,' not sa I wyl not 

name any poynt of the Gospel at al. How be hyt, her- 

834 in ya grote controuerey nowadays, the wych I wyl not 

here examyn ; but breuely I wyl schow you myn 

«rt opynyon therin : take hyt yf you lyat, I tLynke the 

t authoryte gyueH to Sayn Petur waa no thyng of that 

' Bort wych nowadays the Popya vsurpe, but hyt was only 

I to declayre penytent heartys contryte for ther syn to bo 

640' absoluyd from the faute therof, and that hyt schold be 

no tnoro i;iipiityd to them. And aa for the dyspensa- 

tyon of lawys, wych aftur were ordeynyd by roaji, wm 

also by man gyuen to the See of Bome. 1 mean not to 

the pi^rson of the Pope, but to hym and to his College 

of "Cardynallys also, wych, at the fyrat, were choe*n 

by theyr vetlue and lernyng, men of auncyent wysdome 

847 and sage. They were not made by money, as tbey arc 

now, and of al age, wythout reajwctc. "WTierfor, thys 

ys my sentence :— -the Pope hathe no such antliotyta 

to dyspoHae wyth general lawya made by the Church, 

notber by the powar gyucit to hym by God, nor by ma* 

•n* pnmr fitm Pol' hys powar gyuen to hym by God extendyth only to 

■toaiBtiai oTMn the absolutyoQ of eyn; and that wych by man mt 

gyuen, was not gyuen only to hj-m, but to the holt 

cumpanyof theSeeof Rome: oniiaoho, in abiisyng thys 

powar, dostroyth the hole ordur of the Church, Tliyt 

857 ya clere, as I coud by many storys confyrme, yf I 

thought ther were any dowte therin. But now, an I myd, 

■ ua le. 
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irfor I thyoke I may afFj-rme grete myaordur to be in 869 

thf) Tsurpyng of tbya authoryte. 

56. livpsct. — Syr, as touchyng the dyspensatyon, inuiiii..^™ 
wythout dowte grete faute ther ys ; OTid Bttrcly that he 

hath no authoryte therto, but only by the cowaent of man, 

me thynke achold be veray tnith. "WTiarfor in the 864 

abuse therof ys no lea dctryinc«t to the law of the 

•Church, then ya to thecommyn law here of ourcuwtre, (•pm»ibs.! 

by the prorogatyue of the prynce. Let ve therfor agre 

apon thy 8. 

57. Vole. — Of thys samo ground spryngyth also Ajj^'l^" 
another greto myaordur, in appelktyon of euch as be ippwiioBom 
callyd spi'nfnal causys. In a gret« cause nowadays, ■■■niioniu'.'' 
sentence can not bo eure nor fyrme ; for the one party 

wyl by and by appele to Rome, as who say that wythin 873 
our reame thcr were nother wysdoms nor juatyce to es- 
amyn each matorya. Thya ys not only grete hurte to 
the comaiyn wele, but also giete achame and dyshonowre 
to our cuntrcy. 

58. liTpsol. — Why, hut then, me semyth, you woFd l. iii«.*.fcrih 
no appellatyon, be the eei)t«nce neuer so iniostc, wych 

ys ogayne the ordur of any commyn wele. Whereas 880 
appellatyon ya euer itdmyttyd to the hede and to hyar 
authoryte. "Wherfor, seyng you graunte the Pope wyth 
hys College of Cardynollys to be hede, made and admyt- 
tyd by the conaent of man, you must nede admyt also 
appellatyon therto. 885 

59. Vole. — SjT, as touchyng thys, you say wel ; for in -uch p. 
appellatyon I dow not vtturly take away ; but I wold ""^ 
bane hyt moderate, aftur gud reaon, that eueiy trj-fylyng 

cause schold not be "referryd to Rome, aa hyt hath byn [•Piw»i»«.l 
long in vac. 

GO. Lvp^cf. — Aa for that, I wyl graunt* you to bo a 
grete faute, lyke aa hyt ya in the commyn law by re- 
monyng of causya to Lniulon by wryte. 893 

' In mnrgia of MS. 



THE LAW OF ASNATS. 

1""' CI. Pole. — Then let vs go forwaiJ, \VTiat ihft 

you by the law of .(Ennaty»1 Ys liyt not vnrosonaliyl 

nMtjfi. jj^^ fyrat frutya to run to Rome, to mayitteyne the pompe 

897 and pryde of the Pope, ye, and warre also, and dyacord 

among Chrystun pryjtcya, as we baue seen by long 

esperyunce 1 

the 62. LTpnet. — Wei, Bir, that ys no more but to 

schow the abuse of the thyng ; for the vrych you may 

not vtturly take away the ordynance of the law, wyrb 

903 was Kiier for a gud purpos, as in thys. Thea fyrat frutys 

were appoyntyd, aa I conyecture, to maynteyn the ma- 

iesty of our hede, and magnyfycence of the Sec, and also 

to defend our Church fromthesubiectyonof the euneniys 

of Chryatya fayth. Wherfor, hettur hy t were to prouyde 

908 a gud vse of thes thyngys, then vtturly to take them 

away, 

03. Po/tf.— Wei, Master Lvpeet, to make you a 

bruue answer, I tliyukc thes cauaya that you lay now 

haue no place. For, fyrst, aa for the niagnyfyeeuoe and 

■ iKT.] maiesty of the Church stondyth* not in Buchposaefi^onys 

and ponipe, but in atal)ylneB and puryte of ChryBljun 

I* lyfe : thys ys a thyng clere and manyfest. And taioj 

, the defence of the Church, [hyt] perteynyth not to the 

Pope and hys See, but rather to the Eniperour ami 

918 other Chrystun pryncya : whcrfoc to pyl theyi cuntreys 

for thys purpos, ys not just nor resonabid ; and thys 

schiiirtly I thynke remaynyth no just cause wj thee 

annatys aehold be payd to Borne. 

lu hup 64. JiTpget. — Syr, I pareeyuo wel al thes thyng;* 

hongo apou one threde. You harpe apon one stryng 

coiitynually, wyeh in hys plac« I thynke yon wyl tewt- 

925 pur. Therfor now, bycause I wyl not bo obstynat£ 

and offend agayn my gost, denying the playn and 

manyfest truth, I wyl no more repugUL- in thes causys. 

65. Po/e. — ^Tbo same mysordui that ys in app> JW 

' In mai^gin of MS. 
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tyouys and oimatys, also, to thu See of Kome, ys also Apptij-ntt lo ihi 
in Qppelyng to tlie Court of the Eyacbope of Canterbury, Apt>«i lo iin 
callyd the Arches, whether as causya are remouyd wyth- ■ r»uit. 
out examynatyon or aentonca before gyuen in the 

6U. Lvp»e(. — ^Ther ya no dowto but ther ys also 934 

gretc abuse therm. 

67. Po^e, — And what say fyoul by the prerotmtvfe ^wwiiyfut 

■' LJ J ■' ' ° ■' li.lorljorj.i 

gyuen to the same Byachopo of Cantorbury, whorby he I'toimw [d ihn 
hath the prubatyon of testamcnte and the [ulmynyetra- «ruii ui itil 
tyon of inte8tal« godys, by the reson wberof they *be [•pigoiss.] 
aeqaoatryd from the profyt of al the frendys of hym 
wych 80 dyed intestate, and be epoylyd of the rauynys 941 
and pollyng oflycerya 1 

68. Lvpifi. — Syr, in thys ys also grota faute I can 
not deny. 

69. Vole. — And what tbynko you by the kw ami Tong prMtj..! 
coiiiiiiyn ordynance wych permyttyth prestys, in such vounsr rri™" 
noi;ibur as /Aey are now, to be made atsxv yere of age 

^an oflyce of so grete dygnyte to be gyuen to youth so, 948 
fill of fraylty 1 Thye apperyth to me no thyng conueny- 
ent, and contrary to the ordynance of the Church at the 
fyret inatytutyon. 

70. Lvpeef.Si'r, that ys truth, and that ya the 
cause that at that tynie prestys were of perfayt vMue, 953 
as now, contrary, they be fid of vanyte. 

. 71, Vole. — And how thynko you by the law wych Yeagtnrjw.i 
adniyttytb to relygyon of al eortys, youth of al age TmUmm 

, ' - , , - , " ■draill*d la 

almost ; mBomuch that you schal see some frcrys wbome nU(iat>. 
you wold juge to bo borne in the habyte, they are so 
lytyi and yong admyttj'd therto) 959 

73. hvfset. — Surely of thys, aftur my mynd, TUiymtu 
spryngy th the deatructyonof al gud and pprfayt relygyon. 
For what thyng may be more contrary to reson then to 
«ec hym profesee relygyon wych no thyng knowyth 963 
^|L In iDiirgla of ^BU^^H 
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CEUBACY OF THE ULERQT. 

964 what rulygyon raenyth 1 Thys js vndowtydJy a g 

onoure in al ordui of relygyon. 

7 ihiraia 73. Po^e. — And what tbynke you by the law wych 

•muTigci byndyth prestys to chastyte I Yb not thys, of al other, 

most vnrcaooabul, spccyally in such a multytude as ther 

ysnow? 

970 74. Lvpgd. — Syr, in thys many thyngya may be 

sayd ; but bycause I wyl not repugne agayiie my con- 

' «" scyence, I wyl say aa Pope Piua dyd, that grete rceon 

■uon. in the begyrinyng of the Church brought that law into 

the ordur of the Church ; but now grettur teaon echold 

975 take the same awny agayn, and ao I wyl confesse 

that^ .* 

1^ 188.] 75. • Po?e. — Hatter Lvpje/, you are veray esy in 

the admysayon of thes fautys in the spiriViialty, I 

thywke you spye many thyngya amys in that ordur and 

980 degre. Wherfor cesse not, I pray you, such to open aa 

now come to your memory. 

rMdiotaU 76. Lnjwrf. — Syr, as tonchyng thye poynt, yf I 

^m*. Bcbold recyte ol that I know, I ecbold be tedyouse to 

you playnly herin. Wherfor I wyl not entur to that 

985 campe, forbycause that you haue notyd such as bo most 

cupytal, wych, yf they were stoppyd, schold schortjy 

remedy the rest, whcrof I wold speke. 

jniitrf 77. Po^e. — ^Wel, then, MT«/fi'Lvp«rf, Beyng that m 

hauc MOW eiamynyd the moat general and comnqm 

errorys wych we hauo obsi°ruyd to be in our law, botli 

991 eprytuol and temporal, aa they haue come to oni i«- 

membraiice now, lot vs now here oftur, by lyke xunur, 

of cmiom examyn the cuatumya moat cojiimj-nly Tsyd wych sen* 

to repugne to gud cyuylyte, 

78. Lvpse/. — Mary, Syr, thys ordui p gud ; for tbes 
we achal note and touch much wych ys now to oar 
997 pnrpofl, 

' Iq margin of MS. 
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79. Vole. — Pyret ami most pryncypal of al yl ens- Th.«vti»iiiiai. 
tumys VByd in our cu/ttre eomraynly, aftur my jugemeiit, nobiiii/. 

ya that wyoh touchyth the uducatyon of the nobylyte, Eiiiuaij™ of 

whome we see custummabyly brought vp in huntyng 

and haukyHg, dyayng and cardyng, etyng atid drynk- 10ft2 

yng. an/l, in conclusyon, in al vayn plesure, pastyma, 

arid vttnyle,_. And that only ya thought to perteyne to a 

gentyhnan, eueu aa hya propur fayle, offyue, and duty, 

as though they were home thttrto, and to no thyng els 

in thya world of nature hrought forth. 1007 

80. Lvpj«(.^Wy, Si>, I pray, what wold you hone l. uti oii.t 
them to dow 1 Go to plow and to carlo, or to seme some 

other craft to get theyt lyuyng by, aa a thyng requyrj-d 
of necessyte 1 

81. 'Pole. — }iaaler Lvp«e(, what I wold hauo them p.wtiimihim 
to dow now, the place ya not here to schow and declare, 

wych hereaftur I wyl not omyt ; but that thys thoy dow lOM 

hyt ya certayn, aiut to al mow by experyence knowen ; 

wych, aftur myn opynyon, ya no smnl deatmctyon of our 

commyn welo'that we nowaeke aud deayre to see stab- [•Png»iM.] 

lyschyd here in our cuntre ; for of thya poynt hangy th a 

grete purl« of the veray welth of the hole couimynalty. 1019 

82. JiTfget. — Surely thya thyng ya omya, Wherfor 
precede you ferther. I wyl not repugne agayn ao 
manyfeat a tmtha 

83. Vole. — Anotheryl cuatumeamong the nobyllys P. jivM inoiinr 
ther ys, tlmt euetj one of them wj-1 kepe a court lyke err bohh ii«|. 
a prynce ; euery one wyl haue a grete idul route to mnrt, 
wayte apon hym, to kepe hym cumpany ami pastyme, Kepranifurr- 
BS he that hath in hymselfe no coniforte at al, nor wyth- 1027 

in hya m3'nde, hart, aitd breat, no cauae of inward re- 
yoycyng, but hangyth only of vtwanl vanyte. 

84. Lv^et. — Syr, me aemyth you take thya mater 
much amya ; for now-a-tiaya in thya, aa hyt ya co7n- 
myrily jugyd, atondyth the honowre of Englond, 1032 

' In margin of MS. 
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■iidid<ii,iDthii 85. Vole. — Nay, M.asler iMpset, truly to soy, 

hongnJ, bnitiw thys Btooilyth the beggary of EnglonJ, as we sayd be- 

BngtaDi^ fore ; speiiyally yf yoa consydur what cuatume ther ys 

among them wyth al, both in theyr dyat and theyr ap- 

1037 payrayl. ' J^or yf the nobyllys, ye. mid many of theyr 

semantys, be not appayraylyd in sylkya ami veluettj-g, 

they thynke they lake much of theyr honowre ; and yf 

they haue not at dyner avd sou per xx dj-schp of dyuerse 

metys, they lake they chefe poynt that perteynyth to 

1042 theyr lionowre, as they thynke, wych ysryseowiBpre'nge 

of a long cuatume, noyful, wythout fayle, to the cowuuyn 

Piii>p« tmze ata wele many ways. ' For thya escesae in dyat bnmgj-th in 

manyfold sykenea and much mysery, lyke as thys potn- 

po9 npparayle doth induce much pouerty. Thes are 

I«Pig«iw.] thyngys as elero to al mew aa the lyght *of the day. 

1048 How thynke you, Masfw Lvp*e/, ys hyt not thya 1 

whWiL.tiii't 86. Lvpsci. — Truly thea thyngya I can not deny, 

aitd specyally thya custume of nnrrachyng such an idol 

trayne dysplesyth me. Hyt ys a thyng vayd in no 

cuHtroy of the world I trow. A knyght or n meM 

1053 gentylman schal haue as many idul men here wyth n in 

Englond aa Bchal in France, Spayn, or in Italy, a giete 

lord, senyor of many townya attd castellys. 

87. Pole. — ^Why, hut then, eomo man p^raaentonv 

wold say and ax, wlial dow they then wyth thejrr pt* 

1058 BCBayonya and rycheal Dow they hope hyt togydurui 

eoffurys mid cornarya, wythout applying hyt Ui any 

prtifyt or vse ! 

TiKj iiK ihdr 88. Iivp»et. — Nay, not so. Sir, but they moiy thoji 

Fr^. ' chyldur and frendys therwj'th, awi so kepe tp tlx 

honowre of theyr famyly therlty. You schal neuersw 

non of any gud famyly, as they dow wyth vs, go « 

15 b^gyng, or lyue in any grete myaoiy. They wyl raflw 

no such dj-ahonowre aiid scharoe ; but wyth \» hyt ti 

contrary. I haue knowne yongur bretheme go » 

' In mnrgin ot MR, 
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gyng, where as the oldur hath tryuMphyd anrf Ijrayd in ICtGS 

plesure, lyke a greto prynce of a cuntrey. 

89. Pole.— Truly thysliaue I knownealao. Whet- p.rtufmUt 
for I cannot but lauJe tlmt custumaof straungerys,aH£f ul.'chn™"' 
dyapmyae ourya also, wych ys bo forre fromo al gud 
gentylaes ami humaiiyte, of the wyuh sort many other 1073 
aldo be, bat thea now touuhyd aa moat genei-al in tlie 
temporally. Let vb, JAaeier Lnptel, 'now lykcwyse luke [• I'oin 19S.] 
to the cuatumys of the sprytualty. How thynke you by 

the nian^r vayd wyth our byschoppya, abhottja, and 
pryorya, towchyng the nuryschyng also of a grete aorle NorjKhinR nf 
of idul ahboy-luhbarya, wych are apf« to no thyng but, Tbo tdio lobbun 
as the byschoppya and abbotys be, only to ete and 
drynkel Tliynko you thya a laudabol costume, mid to 1061 
be odmyttyd in any gud pollycyl 

90. Lrpsel. — Kay, surely thys I can not alow, byt l. Mn-i»iiow 
ys so ouydent a faute to euery mannys ye ; for by thys 

uwan al the possessyonya of the Church are spent aa yl 

as they poasessyouya of temporal men, contrary to the 1086 

institutyon of tlie law and al gud cyuylyte. 

91. Vole.—Ajid what thynke [you] by the maner of ^t^^L^amt 
electyonya, both of byachoppys, abbotys, and pr/orya, p,garbtim 
wych are made other by the fiynix or some other grete J^,^'^™ "^ 
mannya authoryte 1 May thya be alowyd aa a gud cua- 1091 
tmne in our cmitre 1 

92. Jitfset. — Sir, yf the ordui of the law were ob- 
seruyd therln, hyt were no faute, pei-»ue«ture at al, but 
were ryglit wcle to be approuyd. 

93. Po^e.— But now, you must remerabyr, we apeke 1096 
not of the maner of the law, but of vnresonabul cuBtumya 
wych haue more powar then any law, aftiir they be by 
long tyme confyrmyd arid teceyuyJ cowtmywly. 

94. IiVfuet. — Thys eustume vndowtydly ys vnreaon- wiiithta 
nliy!, and grete ilostructyon of the gud ordur in the 
Church ryayth Iherof. 
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and iho Bdnmiioii 95. Po/e. — Ther y3 a nother grcte faute ■ 

[•PugBiM.] the ground of al other alinoBt, und tliat *j-8 coftcemyng 

Ednnujon of iiii the educatyon of them wych appoynt theniBclfo to be 

™^mtii'° men of the Church. They are not brought vp in vertQo 

•irtiie, a«JtK o"^ lemyng, OS thoy Bchold be, nor wel approuyd therm 

before they be ndmyttyd to such hye dygnyte, Hyt 

1109 ys not conuenyent men wytliout lemyng to occupy the 

place of them wych echold piech the word of G!od, and 

toch the pepul the lawys of relygyon, of the wych com- 

who m vory mynly they are most ignorant themselfe ; for commyiily 

you Bchal fynd that they can no thyng dow but psttar 

vp theyr matyns and mas, muHiblyng vp a certayn 

1115 nombur of wordya no thyng vnderstonde. 

96. Lvj)st:t.'Sir, you say in thya playn truth ; I cwi 
not nor wyl not thys deny, 
irpriwiiwm 97. Po/e.^Ye, and yet a nother thj-ng. Let hyt be 

MwjnURhtb. that theypreatys were vnlemyd, yet yf they were of 
perfayt lyfe aiui studyouse of verttie, that by theyr ex- 
ampul they myght tech other, thya ignorance yet myglit 
buiihtjura be the hettur aufiuryd ; but now to that ignorance ys 
joynyd al kJ^ld of vyco, al myschefe avd vanyte, in so 
1124 much that they are exompul of al vycyouse lyfe to the 
lay pepul. How say [you], tSagfei' Lypwi, ya not thys 
also a playn truthe attfl manyfest 1 

08. Lepget.^ — Yea, tmly, in so ninch that almost 

■uirti ernn*!!- they infantys now home into the Jyght pcrceyue hyt 

[•Png. iM.1 plnynly. Thet ya no man that lokyth •into our mantr 

of lyuyng that may dowte of thys, 

1131 99. Po/e. — Matter L-rpset, you are in thys maierys 

veray eay to pffrsuade. You make no ohiectyonye, aftui 

your maner in other thyngys ; wherfor I eomewhat 

feare that wo admyt ouw-qujkly thea fautys in tlm 

Church, for some prniate hate that we here agayne the 

1136 prestya and prehttys therin. 

100, Lvpset. — Syr. fearo you no thyng [in] that 
' In margic oC M8 ' MS. Le. 
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inat*T; for I promya you" I wyl and daw pondur our 1138 
m&aerys wythout affoctyon or hate, but, aa nere as I caii, 
wyth iQdyfferent jugement loke vnto them. 

101. [Pole,] — And as for tlij-a ignorance and vycy- p.uyitii 
ouse lyfe of the clergy, no man can hyt Jcny but he ihgumn 
that, peniertyng thu ordur of al thyngys, wyl take """"■ 
vyce for vertue, atul vertuo for vjce. Awl thought 
hyt bo BO tliat the temporally lyfe much aftur the 1145 
same trade, yet, me aemyth, they are not bo much to 
be blamyd as they wyuh, for the puryte of lyfe, are 
callyd HpinVual ; for as much as they Bchold be the 
lyght, as hyt ys sayd in the Gospel, vnto the other, and 
not only by word, but much more by exawpiil of lyfo, 1150 
wherby chefely they sehold induce the rude pepul to the 
trnyn of vertue. Wherfor surely tliys ya no smal faute 
in our cuatume of lyfe. To the wych we may joyne h^ iddi i 
also a nother yl custume, that preatys be not resydent hwj 
apon theyr bunfycys, but other be in the Court o _ _ 
gret mennys housys, ther takyng theyr pleaure ; by the ]„ 11^™'^" 
reeon wherof they pepul lake theyt pastorya, wych i"™^ 
gaddur the wol dylygently, wythout regard of the profyt 

of thejT Bchypa 11B9 

102. LvjMe^. — Syr, thys j-a as clere as the lyght of 
the Bone, Wherfor I wyl not repugne therin ; but I 
■wold wysch that you myght aa esely hereafliir aee the 
vay to amend such faute as we may se hyt. 

103. Po7e. — As touchyng that we achal Be, Master 1164 
Luperf, hereaftur. How be hyt, aa you sayd before, iibiuitiiiM 
•hyt j-a wythout fayle more eay to spye x fautys then [•!■.(. imj 
to amend one, and yet ij thyngys hyt ya to correk otrteaininiiv 
[and] amend errorys in dede, and to schow the maner ibp'rlL"" ^ 
and racau how they sehold be roformyd and amondyd. 

For as the one ya ful of hardnes and dyffyculty, and by 
the prouydeiioe of God, put only in the powarof pryncys 1171 
tihe world, so the other ys facyle and esy, and open 
' In mnrgiii of MS. 
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1173 to eaery pruilirnt man atid polytykc; Ijke as t« schow 

the passage and way through rough and asper mow- 

taynys yanot hard nor ful of dytfyculty, but U> passe 

the same ys iio smal labur, trauayle, and payii& But 

ut gott on ta now, thys set aparte, MiMter iMpiel, let vs go forth tad 

hiTiDg dtiiin aorch out other yl custmaya, yf wa reraembyr any, li«re 

in oiir cuntro. And herin me thynkjih hyt ys tui jl' 

tiv<i« of t»nij« custume in our Church Tsyd, that ea dynyne wrujce ys 

Buyd and aong aftur mich maner as hyt ys conunynlj ; 

as, fyrst, that hyt ys openly reliereyd in a attnunge tongo, 

1183 no Uiyng of the pepiJ vnderatond ; by the reson whorot 

the pepul takyth not that truth that they myght and 

ought to receyne, yf hyt were rehersyd in our Tulgan 

chnrch muiig loo long. Secoiid, touchyng the eyngyng therof, they vae 

beiur •uii»i ID a fascyon more conuonyent to mynstrelljrp Ui«d to 

flnnuon!' deuoute mynyatyryfl of the dyuyne s^ruycw ; for playnlyt 

ae hyt ys vsyd, thys ys truths, eptjcyally cotisjrdMyng 

1190 the wordys be so straunge and so dyuer»ely deecuityd, 

hyt ye more to the vtward plesure of the yere ««•/ vayn 

recreatyon, then to the inward comfort of the hart and 

mynd v/itlt gud denotyon. How say you, ilaaier Lvp- 

1194 »et, ys hyt not thys as I dow aay I 

L.tnurrcinUut 104. iiTWet. — St>, in thys mater somewhat I mai- 

iMI.ihould , , . , , 

I* riHt« iM.) iiayle what *you nieau ; for you seme to alow, by 

!,nui«aii tihion cowimunycatyon, the Luthcianys m&ner, whome 1 v; 

atond' to haue chnungyd thys fascyon long vayd ii 

Church. They haue theyrsrmyce, such aa hyt ys, al in 

1200 theyr vulgore toug o]ieidy rehereyii. I wold not tluit 

we Behold folow theyr steppya, Tliey are yl masturys 

to be folowyd in gud pollycy. But me thynk, by tbjfn 

II iho •rti\rt; manef, you wold also hano the Goepel and al the a] 

ual law put into our tong ; nn'^ so by that mcnn 

1205 sehold see as many crroryE BmoDg vs here 
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OS be now in Almuyn among llie Lutheranya, in schort 1206 
epuce. ^VLerfor, Ma«(er Pole, I thynke hyt ye bettur bathiwMiJ 

> J J J nlhn Uilugi «- 

to kepe our old ioscyonlioth in our dyuyiie et'ruyce and mniatMaimytn, 
iu kepjTig the law in s Btraunge tonge, then by Bucb 
new maner to bryng in among vs any dyuerayto of sectya | 

in relygyon. 1211 

105. tole. — Maeler liVpeet, I ee wel in thya you 
wyl not bo so Bono fwrfluadyd, as in other thyngya be- 
fore you were. You are, me semytli, niertl lest we i 
achold folow the ateppya of tbea Lutheranya, wj-ch a 
fallen into many errorya and grot coHfusyon by thya 1216 
mean, as you tliynke, and new alteratyon. But here, 
H'lslcr Juvpsei, fyrat you schal he sure of thys. I wyl Thero i> •omE 
not folow the ateppya of Luther, whoee jiigement I mid iiiidUdpiiL 
eatyiue veray lytyl; and yet he and hys dyscypullys he 
not M wykkyd a/id folyach that in al thyTigya they 
erre. Heretykysbenotin al th3-ngyBheretykyB. Wher- 1222 
for I wyl not bo abborre theyr heresye that for the hate 
therof I wyl fly from the *truth, 1 alow thj-s maner cr-mm.: 
of saying of aeniyce, not bycause they say and aflyrme 
Lj-t to be gud and laudahul, but bycause the truth ye 
BO, as hyt apperyth lo me, and the frute therof so many- 1227 
fi!st ; wych you schal also co/ifesae, I thynk, yf you wyl 
consydur indyfferently the mater a lytyl wyth ma 
And fyret, thya ys eertayn and sure — that the dyuyne Thia«i»iin» 
simyce was ordeynyd to be eayd in the Church for the snrm ihooid b* 
edyfying of the pepul, that they, heryng the wordya of ocuiapeoiiia, 
the Gospel and the exampullys of holy sayntya, pro- 
fessorys of Cbrystya name and doctryne, myght therhy 
be aterryd and mouyd to folow theyr steppys, and he 1335 
put in remembrance therby of the lynyng and doctryne 
of our Maafer Chryst, Hys opostyllys ajid dyacypullya, 
as the chefo thynge of al other to be pryntyd a)id grauyd 
in al guJ and Chryatyan hartya. Wherfor, yf thya be 
tnie, as I tliynke you cun not deny, thys folowyth of 1240 
^k ' In mnrgin of MS. 
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oiiii be Mtd neceesyte — that we nmst other haue the dyuyne s< 
ii,o[«1h to be sayd in our owae tong coiiaaynly, or els to ptu- 
Luta. lyd some mean that al the pepul mny vnderetond the 
Latjik coimenye'itly j wych I thynltB Burely was the 
1245 purpoa of the Eomaynys, when they t'yiat instytute al 
dyuyne swuyso to be rehersyd in that tong, euen lyke 
as hyt was of the Norniannys at such tyine when they 
orJeyn yd al our co/n niyn kwys in the French tong to [be] 
tought and dysputyd. But now, ilaster Lupfef, seeyng 
1250 that thys ya not conuenyent and ekant possybul as the 
state etondyth, I Uiynko hyt ys botho necessary and 
expedyent to baue rehersyd thys dynyne seruyce in our 
Pnc" '«*.] owne vulgare • tong ; yee, and also touchyng the Gospel, 
luta to haue hyt holly ia our tong to be cojiuw-tyd, I tbynk 
aiga of al most expedyent and necessary. For what reson 

tamdtv )'^ ''rt ^^'^ 'o ^ bounden to a law, atid to loke therof 
"^ not only the frute that ys of other coinmyn lawya, as 

cyuyle concord here in thys lyfc and polj-tyke justyce 
1259 and vnyte, but also for eueflastyng lyfe and pi^rpetual 
joy heraftar to be had by the ohseniatyon therof; and 
by tlio brekyng ajid transgressyon of the same, pczpetual 
dainnatyon : and yet to haue hyt closyd in a straunge 
tong, OS they pepul were no thyng bounden therto nor 
12GI to them wry ten 1 I trowthys benoresonibutplaynmail- 
nes ami foly. Hyt ys neeessnry, as 1 sayd before of the 
commyn law, to haue hyt cojiuertyd into our tong j but 
of the Gospel, surely hyt ys mueh more neceaeary and 
1 do hh much more cspedyent, bo that hyt were wel trsndatjd 
tvLng and by wyse coutweyl eiamynyd, tliat theyr be no err- 

^"^ orya therm; For as touchyng the crrorya that men nia 

in now-a-days, vndowtydly hyt ys not by the icson of 
1™^^ the Gospel put into the vulgare tong, but rather for lake 
which DfiH of gud teclwrya utid inBtmctarya therin. Whorfor, that 
imKuba thyng wych commj'th partely by the malyce of nwa, 
Pigi i».] "id partely for hike of gud poUycy," ys in no caae t« 
lie )ittryl)iil.yil to the Goppel iuetely ; except wb wyl at- 
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trybat the cauae of warr to wepu«, and tho cause of al 1277 , 

dyaeaays to mete and (Irynke, and so vtturly, thorfor, 

east away both wepuH and mete and dryuke. Hyt ys Donoitaj' Hiuiu 

a cof/imyn faute in resonyng, to lay a faut« ther aa non DDoa. 

ya, and to note many thyngys as causys wych indedo 

are not at al ; as, aftnt my mynd, in thya our piirpos 1282 

you dow, Muster Lupue/. For surely thya dyu^rsyte of 

opynyon now-a-days reynyng, ya no thyng to be attry- 

bute to the commynyng of the Gospel in the vulgara 

tong. Of thya dowte you no more. "Wherfor let vs 

wythout feare confesse thys to be a grete faute, and au ti t> ■ gnai Gmit 

yl cuatume vayd in our Church, — that ive houe not tlie iwi the owpeii 

Goapellya in out mother tong, and that we haue our umpit, 

aeruyce sayd in a straunge tong, of the pepul not vndor- 

Btond ; arid much more the maner of syngyng, wych al «nrt ih.i mr 

holly doctoryB reprouyd in theyr tyme, when hyt wns -carioa^" 

not so curyouae as hyt ya now. Dow no more but 

IhjTike, yf Saynt Augustyn, Jerome, or Ambrose herd 1294 

our ciiryouse dyacantyng and canteryng in churchya, 

what they wold eay. Surely they wold cry out apoa 

them, and dryue them out of churchys to tauemya, 

comedys, and commyj; plays, and say tliey were no thyng 

mete to kendyl and atyr Chryatyan hcrtys to deuotyon' 1299 

• and lone of celestyal thyngya, but rather to ster wanton [• Pui wo.] 

mynilya to vayn plesure and wordly pastyme wyth Bitoi toptaiH 

vanyte. Of thya, Naster hvpset,^ aftur my mynd, ther 

ys no more dowte ; how thynke you now 1 

106. IiVpmot. — Sir, your coiftmunycatyon hathe 1304 
broiigh[t] me to a depo eowsyderatyon, wherby, truly, I L.ii>nkiirfihi 
prtxeyue wel, that many thyngya here in mannys lyfe, 
aftur they be vsyd, and by commyn opynyon many 
ycrys admyttyd, though they be neuer ao repugnant to 
re^on ami gud humanyte, yet to pluk them out of 1309 

' At the bottom of Ihia page of tlie MS. the followini; 
word* are written ;— I'miiynyon to Bloppe fplywh wrytarys and 
lyght bokjH ot the co8|iel. ' MS. lo. 
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.nd iiingM of uiennys hertya and nijndj'R, hyt ya hard and ful offf 
dylfyculty ; in eo inuch that, al reson to the eontrarr, a 
grete wylo achal appere no reson at ol, as in thys es- 
1313 ampul we may take manyfost expeiycTtco. For, ra- 
dowtydly, reson co/icludyth bothe necessary and expedy- 
ent to be, to haue al Inwys in tlie vulgare toi^, aa hyt 
hatho byn always to thys day Tsyd in al otbt^r cnntrcys 
and wel inatytut* cowiroyn welys ; as in Kome, Athenys, 
Tiie pKPpii and Lacedemonia. And yet our pepul, beyng long cus- 

uHd to ih« oia tnmyd to the contrary, wyl not only thynke hyt strsnn^ 
thf^'thTMH "'"' erronyouse, bat also, at the fyrst begyanyng, schiJ 
one emineiHii. j„gQ J i^ygyoa to he tnmyd therby Tp-ao-downe, ye, 
1322 «'"' vttiirly destroyd ; BUch j-a theyr blynJnes and foly 
only by long tyme rotyd in hart. Notwythstondvng. 
Buthtninwi Niuler Pole, I thynke now, to va wych seke tbe mean 
thoHTviHihoaid most coniienyent to restore the perfayt state before ef 
you dcscrybyd, byt must nedys appere necessary to hano 
al lawjB, both of relygyon, and cyuyle and polytyke. in 
1328 our mother tong coHUertyd,opd al dyuyne seruyce both to 
be sayd and song in the same in entry church cofnraynly. 
[•PigBioi.] And *so, coiisequently, I am agred wyth you to take 
thys as nn yl^ cuatarae, repugnyng to our porpos, to bane 
al cloayd in thys straunge tong of the old liomanya, or 
1333 rather of other barbsru« pepul vych succedyd them. 
TinpHTtifgM 107. Vole.^-Ma^ter hvpset, you say wel. But Low 

oiigu not lo be say [you] by the pryuylegya wych, partely by Inwyi 
and pif rtely by long prescryptyon of tyme and cuatume, 
are gjTiGii to the Church attd ccclesyastyoal psrsonys I 
Thynke you that thys ys conuenyent, that prestj* 
schold neutfr for no offoace he callyd before a sccnlsr 
juge nttd punnyschyd tempoj'ally, yf they* offend in 
1311 such fautys as lequyre temporal punnysiihment ; as rob- 
bery, murdnr, ami theft, and such other lyke casysf 
1., would ririd 108. LTp«ei. — Sir, I wold some Ihyng eihold be 

lUrtraignitj. gynen to the dygnyte of presthode, and that I 
' MS. a nyl. • In margin of Ma ' 
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«chold not be puwnysehyd wytlt so greto seneryte ob 1345 
other be, 

109, Pole. — I wot not what you mean by yoai 
gyiiyng somewhat to the dygnyte of preathode. Wold 
you that therby they schold escape pujinyschemeJit 
rather then ot)ier 1 Me eemyth, contrary, yf they dow P. ihinin l 
amys, they schold he more ptinnyschyd, and rathei then ibouid bg t 
other ; foTasmucb as the faute in them ya more greuns ituuiDUi«i 
then hyt ya iu other. And so, by that moan, they suhold 1 353 
be compoUyd," at the lest by feare of pnnnyschme^it, i.'Ff: 
wheras by louo they can not be inducyd, to dow that 
thyng wherm stondyth the veray dygnyte of presthode, 

and so be worthy to be hoaowrj'd indede. For thys ya 
sure — that only for thojT vertue they ecboW be hon- Pri»i.>hB 
owryd, and therby i'lflm the eommyn pepul, as hyt their vtmn 
Were, eieniptyd, wych yf they folow, the pepul schal 
gyue them gladly al worthy honowrya, and nurysch 1361 
them wyth theyr labnrya and traiiayle, in grote qnyetnea 
aiul trajiquyllyte j and thya exemptyon indede ys to be 
gjTien to the dygnyte of preathod, and not that they tih-j miut 
may haue lyherty, wythoiil punnyscheraent, to offend ol k^i^^ 
luwya frely. For by thys menn, as me aomyth, al the "'' 
dygnyte of preathode ys vtturly dekeyd ; for-as-much 1367 
as by the reson of such pMuylege grauntyd of pryjicya Tin nil w 
to the dygnyte of them, eueiy lude felow, now-a-days, prwiigM. 
imd idul lubbur, that can other redo or ayng, makyth 
hymaelfe prest, not for any loue of relygyon, hut for by- 
canee, vnder the pretenae therof, they may abase them 1372 
Bclfo in al vayn Instya atid vanyle, wythout punnysche- 
luent or reproue of any degre ; mich ys tlieyr pn'uylcge 
nnd exemptyon. How say [you]. Master Lv^et, ys 
hyt not thys 1 

110, Lrpitef. — Sir, Ican'notwel telwhat tachalaay, 
your rcsonya are so probabyl ; specyally connyderyng 
that, among thoraselfys and in theyr apm'Aial courtys, 
they haue no •punnyschemeHt dwtirmyd by law coi- 
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iLjiiing uonyent to such fautye and crjmys of tliem commyttyil, 
wych yf they had, yot me thynke hj-t achold be nmre 
conuciiyent tliat theyr eausys schold be inttetyd before 
theyr owna ji^ys. But now, seyng they are ouer-faun^ 
abyl therin, I can not but cowfesse thya pn'uyl^e to 
1386 bo pernycyouse, specyally in such a multytud of ryb- 
baudys aa bo now-a-dnys in the ordur of pi«stliud«. 
Such pTjTijIege, at the fj-iat begynnyng of the Church, 
when preetya were perfayt aiid pure of lyfe, wore Teray 
cxpcdyent, and, brouely to say, no lea then they be now 
1391 liyaconuenyent. 

It 111. [Pole.] — ^jid what thynk* yon by exemptyon 

!.. of rolygyouflo houays and coUegys fiwit theyr byschoppys 
IJ'Jj^ to the See of Rome. Ya thya resonabyl 1 

112. LTp«e^.— Syr, yf they byschoppys dyd no 
oifyce therin atcordyng to the ordur of the law, as ihi-y 
dow not, wherin lyth a grete faute also, as hyt ya open 
to e\\e}j mmmys yea, that thyng were vndowtj-dly to be 
reprouyd ; hut as the world ys, I can not myalyke that 
at al : for though they be not wel, yet they be in liettut 
case then they other. 

113. Po/e. — Thysys enough that you grant both to 
be nought. 

114. livjrset.^ — Tliat can not be denyd. 

115. Tale. — And what thynke you by prtuylcgjrs 
grantyd to churcbys anrf al Bay[n]tuarj'a) Can youJMgo 
thou) to be coHuenyentI Thynke you that hyt ya wel, 
a man when he hath conirayttyd wylful murdur, or out- 

1409 ragyouae robbery, or of purpos deeeyuyd hya credytorri^ 

to run to they sayntuary wyth al hya godya, and tha 

to lyue quyetly, inyoyng al qiiyetnca and pleaure 1 Thja 

thyng, me aemytli, ya a playn occasyon of al my^ibefe 

and mysery, and causyth mnuU murdur in our cuntrey 

1414 attd natyon. For who wyl be afcrd to kyl hys ejinemy, 

J*P«B"»»J 'yf he may be aauyd by the pryuylege of caynluaijj 

< M5. Ihyng. ' In margia of MS. ' US. La,.j 
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116. Lvpsef.' — Syr, to defend thjs ma thynke thor l. [hintaLmwii 
ys no reson. How be hyt, for the saueguard of mannya 

lyfe, I thyake hyt gud that siich holly [dacyB Bchold H18 
haiie prfuykge, at the lent that hys ennemy may not 
pinko hym out at hya lyberty, nor yot in such place to 
venge hya iniury. 

117. Po/b. — Wei, Master hvpnet, as touchyng that, 

we Bchal see in hya place. Hyt ys enough now tliat 1423 
you ac grcto luyaortlur therin. 

1 18. IiTpnet. — Yea, amely, that ys no dowte. 

H9. ¥ole. — Thya, iliteter Lvpee/, you hauo now 
hard such mysordurys as come to my remenibraunce 
now at thya tyrae, bothe cowecrnyng ourcommjTi lawys H28 
and cnstumys of our cunbuy ; by the reaon wpijerof our 
commyn wel stondyth not in the perfayt state, wych we 
Laue before descrybyiL 'Wlierfor, bycause hyt ys late p. proi»i.» m 
we wyl now dytfer the rest of our communycatyon tyl 
to-morow, except you remembjT any other wych we 
haue not spoken of yet. 1434 

120. Lrpeet. — Syr, I thynke you liaue notyd the 

most general "fautys concemyng both lawys and cua- ["pigito*.] 

tume also. How be hyt, bycause wo spoke of custume, l. hmimeino™ 

thor cummyth to my remembrance a nother yl custume, 

concernyng the thyug wych, by bys pfopur name, we cal 

custume, flnrf, I trow, rysyth nother of law nor yet of re- cniHuDo.i 

sonabyl custume. The thjiig ya thya, the grete custume ii i« iha simmih 

payd by marebauntys for bryngyng in of commodylea 

to our reame. They pay ouer-much, by the reson wher- 1443 

of, they hauo lea wyl to trauayle for tho commodyte of 

the rest of the commynys. Wlierfor wo lake many 

thyngys that we myght baue, or at the lest much bettur 

citepe then wo haue commynly. 

121. Po?e. — Syr, thys ya tnithe that you say ; but p.mjiIiwm 
I trow thya waa notyd at the lest in general, when we 

f the lake of thyngys to be brought in by our H50 
' MB. Lc. ' In margin of MS, 




142 AN ADJOURNMENT. 

1451 mcrchawtys. l^otwytbstondyng hyt was wel remem- 
bryd, Wherfor, yf you haue any other of the same, 
sorte, present them to icmembrance. 

122. Lvpeet.^ — Syr, I remembyr now other now at 

thys tyme, and yf case be that any come to my memoir, 

1456 hyt schalbe no thyng amys to put them forth in our 

L* Page 206.] cowmunycatyou, that we schal haue^ *to-morDw,' when 

we schal speke of the restoiyng of thes fautys rchersyd 

before. 

They adjourn. 123. PoZc. — Nay, Mastur Zjvpset,^ bycause thys 

raoier ys grete, let vs dyflfer hyt ij or iij da^'s,' that 

we come somewhat the bettur instructe to such a grete 

cause. 

1464 124. LvpseO — Syr, you say wel, atul so let hyt be. 

» MS. Le. 

' The following words are written at the bottom of this 
page of the MS. : — Abuse in pryntyftg of al bokys wyth 
priuylege. 

' Compare "yesturday's communycatyon '* in line 17 on 
next page. 



[end op part I.] 



DlPPiUCJLTlEa TO COMK. 



[PART II.] 

[CttAPTEE I.] 

1. [Pole.] — •Mcw/w larpset,^ to schow you in the [•Piwti,] 
begynnjng the dyffyculty of thya day's communycatyou, nin,ri>,iiiii]( ■■ 
I am sure hyt nedyth nothyng at al, wych oft-tjmys *■ 

haue before had in your mouth thya eayiug (wych to- 4 
day we Echal perceyue truth)— that much esyar hyt ya 
to epye a hundred fautya in a commyu wele, then to 
amende one; eueu lyke as hyt ys iu maimya body of 
corporal dyaeasya, they wych of euery man may wel bo 
pe/wiyuyd, but of eiiej^ man they can not be curyd. 9 
■\VTierfor, Hadei' Lvpse/, yf we haue put any dylygence 
before in sercbyng out the naturo of a true commya 
wele, and they lakkys and fautya therof in ourya, we uiJwiiiiHnHin 
must now thya day put much more, for as much aa the pTDpawi fra- iht 
proccsae of our communycatyon liytherto ys but of lytyl ™inttx, 
or no value, except we fyiid out conuenyent remedys 
prudentely to be upplyd to auch BoryB and dyaeaayH 
in our polytyke body before notyd in yesturday'a cowi- 17 
munycatyon. Therfore, Magter Lvpi^ei, mo thynko we 
schal dow wel yf, in our fyrst begynnyng, we cal to 
Hym who, by Hya ineompnrabul gudnes and incompre- and hi tftuU u 
hwisybyl wisdome, made, gouemyth, and ndyth al , 
thyngys, 'that hyt may ploso Hym eo, by Hya Holy " 
Spryt«, from whow to mankynd commyth al pi'lnes, 
verlue, and grace, to* yllumynate and lyght our hartya 
jpid myndys (wych wy thout hym can no tratJie perceyue) 
' MS, Lep, ' MS. 
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A M\aB IS noKOUR oy the holt auosr. 

26 that we may see the conuenyent mean of rcBtoi; 

our polytyke body hys perfayt state and cowmyn nellh, 
of V8 before descrybyd ; wych, yf we deayre wyth pure 
affect« ani^ ardent mynd, I dowte no thyng but v/e schal 
hyt optayne. 

2. Lvpee^ — Syr, yon Bay ryglit wel ; for yf the old 
wrytarys and poetys, in descrj-byng of stoiys and 

33 other tbeyr fansys, caUyng to the niusys arid to thejT 
goddys, thought therby to optayne sonie epryte, snwiir, 
and ayde, to the fiirderyrg of theyr purpoe, how murh 
more ought we of the Chryatyan floke in such a prete 
cause, wyiih to our hole natyon may be so profytabul, 

38 Burely to trust of succur and ayd ; specyally consyderyng 

IE iiw the promea of God made to vs hys foythfiil and approuyd 

pepul, wych in hys Gospel hath proroysyd to vs, surely 

to optayne what so euer we as of hys Father in hys 

name, that ya to say, what so euor vndowtydly schal 

i.j redounde to hys "veray glory and true honowre. 

44 3. Vole. — Master hvpxet, that ya wel admonyschyd 

of you. Wherfor, Master liMpgei, let Ts now take ihys 

1 oucasyon wych now ys present. Here in thys chapel 

by and by sehal he a mas sayd in the hono\rre of iho 

Holy Goate, the wych we may fyrst here, and wyth pure 

49 hart and affecte col for that lyght of the Holy Spryta, 
wythout the wych manuys hart ys blynd and ignorant 
of al VBrtuu afid tnithe. 

4. hvpsel. — ilaeler Pole, ao lot hyt he ; and then, 
aftur masse, we may retome to thya place ngaj'ne, a^ I 

54 trust, lyglityd wyth some celostyol lyght to fiimy»i:h 
our profytabul communycatyon thys day inetytute. 
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tA 5. Vole. — Now, iJlagfer Lvp«e/, eyn we bane htrd 

maa, aitd aftur that, as I trust, we haue conceyuyd some 

Hpatltyl of the celostyal lyght, let vs fyrst breuply d*- 

dare the ordur and proccsse of that wych we w)-l tallce 

GO of thys day, that our comniunycntyon may not *"t- 



THE CAUSE OF DISBAKE TO BE SOUOHT. Hi 

tiirly he spent in wanderyng wordye and wauerjng Gl 
sentence. 

6. Lvpaei. — Syr, that ys wel eayd ; for, itftiir myn 

opynyon, al obacuryte and darkenea, both, in wrytyng 
and in al communycatyon, apryngyth thorof. 

7. Po/6>.- — Syr, in thya procesao we wyl take nature p. pmjwd. to 
for our esampul, and, aa nere aa wo can, folow hyr rountiaiw 
Bteppys, wych, in the generatyon of the nature of man, g„u Ui»i 
•fyret formyth hys body, wyth al coimenycnt inatru- [■Pies*.] 
mentya to the sottyng forth of the natural bowty eonue- 

nyent to the enme, and aftur puttyth in the prec[y]ouso 
and dyuyne nature of tho soule — a spatkyl of the godly 72 
and eternal reson, So, fyrst, we wyl — receyujTig of 
nature the matet therof — forme and adomo thya po- it* order or 

■' ^ nalun ihould bo 

lytyke body wyth al thjTigjs conuenyent and expedyent foiio-*!, 
to the same ; and then, aecondaryly, intrete and touch 
al such thyngys as perteynyth to the polytyke gouera- 77 
ante of tlie same body j^thys general rulo of experto 
phyaycyonya, in cutyng of bodyly liyaeaays, as much as 
we can, euer obsemyng, — that ys to say, fytat to inaerch 
out the cause of the dyseaays, wythout the wych the 
applying of remedys lytyl avaylyth. 82 

8. Lvpsci. — Syr, thys ordur lykyth me wel, wych wUc* imitt l, 
agreth much wyth our procease before taken ; for euen 

lyke aa we haue, obsemyiig thye ordur, found out the 
mysordurys in our conimynaltj, so hyt ys veray con- 
uenyent by the same ordur to reson of the remedys 87 
expedyent for tho same. 

9. fole. — ^Wel, Master Lupsei, then, let vs precede, p- mapHoUut 
Fyrst, yf you remembyr, aftur that we had declaryd h» tmn niA. 
what hyt ys that we cal tho tnio conmyn wele, and 

ftftur began to serch out such conimyn fautys and lakkya 
as we coud fynd in our cuntrey concemyng tho same, 93 
we agreed that we haue, conayderyng the pUce and fer- 
tyljrte therof, grete lake of pepul, the multytnde wher- c 
' Id margin of MS. 



MEN OIIOHT TO MAriBT. 

S of ys, as liyt were, the ground and fuiidatyoQ of tliys 
our commyn 'wele ; tlie wych lake we callyd, aa liyt 
were, a consumptyon of the polytyko body, of the wyeb 
now, fyret, ys requyryd to enserch out the cause : the 
wych, 'Master Irrpeel, Bchal not bo hard for to dow. For 
thya ys a necessary truth ;^in as much as man growjtb 
not out of rokkys nor of tres, as iabiillys dow fayne, but 
spryngyth by natural generatyon, thya lake must nedys 
come OS of a pryncypol cause, that man doth not apply 
theyr study to natural procreatyon. For though hyt he 
BO that many other exteryor causys may be therof, aa 

r batyl and peBtylens, hungur ami darth, vych hatie in to 
many cuntreya brought penury of pepul, aa we may by 
experyence see in many cuntres desolate therby ; yet 
now, to our purpoa, the pryncypal causa of our lake of 
pepul can not be attrybute therto. And yet yf percase 

i hyt were so in dede, the way and mean to suffyce, mul- 
typly, and encrese them agayn to a conuenyent nomhur, 
ys only natural generatyon. Thya may not be in any 
cose denyd. How Bay you, Matter Lvptet, ys hyt 
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10. IiTpMl. — Sir, thya ys no dowte; thys ys the 
d only way to increso, not only man by the course of n»- 

ture, but al other lyuyng creaturya here apon erth wych 
are not gendryd by putrefactyon. 

11. Pofe — Wei, ilnster Lvpeet, then we must now 
deuyse the mean forthe reniouyngof suchimpedyraentyi 
a/id lettys aa be to thys cause, and eo to allure man to thy< 

4 natural procreatyon, aftur a cyuyle ordur and poly^ke 
fascyon. For though nature hath gyuen to man, aa to al 
other beatys, natural inclynatyon to hys increse ; yet, hy- 
CBuee man ya only home to cynylyte and polytykc nU, 
therforc he may not, wytliont ordur or respecte, study to 
the satysfactyon of thys nahiral affecte. Jjid for thya 
cause hyt hath byu ordeynyd, I trow, from the fyirt goarr- 
atyon of man, that he achold coupu! Iiymselfe in Uufid 



matrymony,an(/aotherbyiniiJtypIyaji!/incroso. Sothat 132 
thys remenyth, Jilaster Lvjisel, in thya niatcr, now apocy- 
ally to VB, hauyng the lyght of Chrystya Gospel, to de- 
uyao •some wayo to intyse man to thya Inuful maryage [TBgiii.] 
anil couplyng togydur. "Wherfor, Tttiishr Ixj/mef,' thys 
you sclial vnderatand and take as a ground for the rest 
of al our communycatyon of thya day folowyng : — that 138 
yf man wold folow oner ryght reson and tho jugeme«t if nun wmia lui 
tlierof, remembryng alway the excellence and dygnyte hnin wiiui to 
of hys nature, hyt B:;ho!d be no thyng hard to bryng ' 

man, wythout many lawys, to true cyuylyte ; hytschold PiuoiiriurinBi 
be nothyng hard to remedy al such fautya as we haue i""""'*"-' 
befor found in our commj-nnlty. But, Weu/er Lvpse(, 144 
thya hatha bj-n trydo by proceaae of thousandys of yerys, 
thys hath byn concludyd by tho most wyaa and polytykc 
mcH : — that man, by inatructyon and gentyl oxhortacyoii, tui he uimot bo 
can not be brought to hya perfectyon. Wherfor hyt fMion hy 
was necessary to descend to the tfojiatytutyon ajtd or- " 

dynarico of lawya cyuyl and polytyke, that where as 150 
maw, hlyndyd by affectys and vanytea therof, wold not 
folow the trade of ryght reson, he achold, at the lest by 
feare of punnyachment, he conatraynyd to occupy bym- oair iim cur at 
Belfe and apply hya mynd to such thyng^s as were eon- p 
uenycnt to hya eicellente nature and dygnyte ; and so 
at the Inat, by long custume, be inducyd to folow and 156 
dow that thyng for the loue of vertue wych befor he 
dyd only for fere of the punnyachmejit prescrybyd by 
the law. Thya ys the end antl vertue of al law, thya whidi ti 
ys the faute that commyth therof, that man, oustumyd 
other for feare of payne or deayre of reward, myght 161 
folow the prescryptyon and ordynanco therof ; and so, 
fynally, only for louc folow vertue and fly from vyce, 
aa that thyng wych, yf ther were no payne prpscrybyd 
by law, yet he wold abhoiro as a thyng contrary to tho 
_ natnio of man avd to hys dygnyte. Tliya thyng, 166 
' US, le. ' la margin of HS, 
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TUE LAV OF CELIBACY. 

' 'hlaeier 'Lrpsel, wj-ch breuely I haiio louchyJ, yf al nten 
eoud perceyue, oe I sajd before, hyt Bchold be lytyl nede 
of many lawys ; but for bycause the multy tude of mpn be 

■ so corrupt, fi'ayle, ajid blyndyd wyth pefitylent nffectyp. 
we must cojtsydur the imbecyllyte of them and wekenee 
of mynd, and apply our remedye accordyng theito, 
•folowyng the exampul of esperte physycyonya, wych 

1 are conatraynyd to worke in theyr Bcyence acconlyng to 
the nature of theyr patyentys. Thys we must now 
dow, and here aftur alao, in the reet of our conunimy- 
catyon ; cucr studying eomc meane to fklluK the gnwM 
and rude pepnl to the folowyng of that wych we schal 

9 jiige necessary to be downe for the conseniatyon of god 
cyiiylyte. Ae now, to retome to our purpoe agayne, aerng 

'- that mntrymony ys the only or chefe mean polytyke to 
increse thys multytiide to a just nombur Bgayne, we 
must both by prjuylego and payne induce men therto, 
and study to take away al obstaculys ami lettys wych 

5 we fynd therto ; in the wych thyng, yinsier Lvpw /, let 
me here some what of your mynd. 

12. ILrpset. — Syr, bycauae you wyl so, thys I echol 
say, as touchyng the obstaculys and lettys wherof you 
speke. You put me in remembrance of a thyng wyrh 

to you I dare speke ; for I wot not whether I may gpeka 
thys a-brode, but in that I submytt rayselfo to your 
jugemewt. Tlie thjtig ys thys : — I haue thought long 
and many a day a greto let to the increse of Chrygtnn 

1 pepul, the law of chaatyte ordeynyd by the Churth, 
whych hyndyth so gret amultytudeof men to lyuether- 

6 aftur ; as al secular prestys, monkys, &erys, chanDouys, 
and nunaye, of the wych, as you know, ther ys no snul 
nombur, by the reson wherof the generatyon of matt y» 
inanielously let aiui mynyschyd. Wherfor, except lbs 
ordynanco of the Church wore (to the wych I wold 

1 neucr gladly rebel) I wold playnly juge that hyt achold 




■be Tvny eonuenyent aometLyng to relese the band of 2 
thyi Utt; opecyally consyderyng the dyffyculty of that ■" 
grate TertuB, in a va&ner aboue nature, for the wych, aa 
I thynke, our maatur Chrj'st dyd not byud vb therto by 
hya praeept and commandeme-nt, but left hyt to our ar- 
bytrymewt whether we wold study to etryue agayne 2 
nature, whose inatyncte only by apecyal grace we may 
ouei-come. Wlierfore hyt apperytho to mo, to rele^e 
thys law veray necessary, 

13. Vole. — WbI, iSanter Lvpse(, tliya wych you say p 
j3 not al wythout reaon. Wliorfor notwythstondyng i, 
ther be greto argumentya of the contrary parte, yet by- „ 
cause we wyl not as many physycyonya dow, wych, 
wyle they dyspute of the dysease, let theyr patyeutya 2 
dye; •ao now In thya plate, when we seke remedy, 
coHsume the tyme in argiimwitatyon, but breuely 
therin sehow you myn opynyon, wych much agieth 
vnto you. For thys I thynte, Master Lvjiset, to be a 
playn truth : — that euen lyke aa thya ordur of chastyte, 
at the begyunyng of the Church and settyng forth of 2 
Chiystya relygyon, was for that tyme voray oxpedyent 
and necessary, bo, for thya tyme, al cyrcuinstance con- 
syderyd, hyt ys no lease eonuenyent the rygoure of the 
same somewhat to rcleae ; for thya ya the nature of al ai 
mannya ordynance and fynyle law, that, accordyug to 
the tyme, person, atid place, they be varjabiil, and euer 
reqnyre pnidente correctyon and due reformatyon. S 
Wherfor in thya mater I thynke hyt were aeceasary to 
tempur thya law, and, at the lest, to gyiie and admyt al 
oecular prealya to mary at theyr lyberty, conaydyryng h 
now the giete multytude and nowmbur of them. But n 
a« touchyng monkys, ehanonnya, frerys, and nunnys, I J 
hold for a thyng veray eonuenyent and niete, in al wel- 
ordeynyd commyn welya, to haue certayn monasterya n 
^fful abbeys ; to the wych al auch as, aftur laufid prune 
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REWABDS TO THOSE WUO UABRY. 

of chastyte before had, may retyre, ami from Uie b 
a jui vanyte of tho world maywytlidraw ' themselfe, holly 
gyuyug theyr myndys to prayar, study, and hye con- 
teniplatyon. Thya occasyoa I wold not haue to be 
taken away from Cliryatyan poUycy, wych ya a greto 

! comfort to many febul and wery soulys, wj-ch haue bjn 
oppressyd wyUi wordly vunyte. But as toucbyng thn 
secular preatye, I vtturly agre wyth you, atid so that 
obatacul to take away, wyob lettyth by many waya the 
incroae of our pepul, as many other thyngya dow more 

' also ; among the ivych a nothcr chefe, aftur my myml, 
ys tbye : — the grete miiltytude of seruj-ng men, wych 
in seniyce spend theyr lyfe, neuer fyndyng mean U) 
marry conuenyently, but lyue alway as contmyn cor- 
THptarya of chastyte. Wherfor ther wold be, as I 
thynko, an oidynaRce' that no gentylmen, nor otlier of 
the nobylyte, take to hya seniyce gtettur norribar of 
men then he ys abul to promote and aet forward to 
Bome honest fascyon of lyuyng and lawful matiymony ; 
ami 80 by thys mean the multytude of them •schold be 

' mynysohyd gretely. And for bycanse that many tliet 
1)6 now wych can not fynd gud oocaayoii of maryage, 
bycauae of pouecty and lake of arte and craft to lyiie, I 
wold thynke conuenyent, for as much as wo hauc many 
wyld[y8] and waatys in our eontrey, that the prynce fflurf 
other nobul men echold byld them honsys in placys 

J conuenyent; appoyiityng therto certajTi portyon of thuyi 
waat groundys, forestys, and parkya, wberof they tako 
lytyl or no pTofyt at al, and gyue such tencmentys to 
theyr B^/Tiawtya, theyr heyiys, and assygnys, paying 
yerly a lytyl portyon as a cbefe rent and TeoognyuMie 
of theyr lord. By the wych mean, aa I thynke, Ihcy 
grete nombnr of them wold be glad to aet themaelff tci 
niatryraony ; and so we schold not only bane tho popul 

1 iiicresyd in nombur, but also the waate groondys i 
' M8. wylliflniy. 
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BACHELORS TO BE TASBD. 

mpyd and tyllyd, ■wych ye in out cuwtiey, aa we haue 272 
eayd before, a grete rudtnease and faute. Thys thyng 
Bchold much intyse men to maryage, specyally yf we 
gaue Tiito them also certayn pryuylegys and prerogatyf, Priviieg. 
aflur the jnaner of the old and wyse Itonuuiyt) ; as to ol ive chile 
euch as by raatrymony increByd the pepul wyth t. chyl- 
dur, that they achold pay nothor taake nor talage, ex- 278 
ccpt he were worth a hujidred markys in guddya ; nor 
he schold not be ewiatraynyd to go forth to ■« 
cept he wold of hya owne voluntary wyl, wyth such li 
other lyko immunytes and pryuylegys, as mayeaaelybe 
fonnde. And not only aftur thye mau^r allure them 263 
to the procroatyon of chyldur, but also certayn payuys 
prcBciybyng to them wych from matrymony for theyr 
pleHur wold abetayne. Ae, fyrst^, they schold euer lake 
al Buch hotiowre arid exy[s]tyinatyon aa ya gj'uen to 
maryod men, and neuer to bere oflyce in theyr cyte or 288 
towne where they abyde ; and, bcsyde thys, me semyth 
hyt were a conuenyent payne, that eiiory bacheler, ac- itcciniom 
cordyng to the portyon of godya and landya, schold .hiiitiig lu 
yerely pay a certayn aumme, as hyt were of eaeiy '™" 
pownde xij d., wych yerely cumyth in, other by fe, 
wagys, or land ; and euery man that ya worth in 294 
mouabul godya aboue iiiij li,, of cu«7 pound, iij d. ; the 
wych some achold euer be roaeruyd in a comiuyn place 
to be dyatrybutyd partely to thum wych haue more »ndi»iemi 
chyldur then 'they be wel abul to uuryach, OTid porte- (•Pugt 
ly to the dote of pore damoeellya and vyrgynye. Atid mihrehUc 
yf case be that they wych thya abatayne vtturly trom *" "* 
maryage dye in that maner, they achold be constraynyd, wii« Uiij 
by ordur of law, to leue the one halfe of al theyr gudya uiiir gnodi 
to be dyatrybutyd aftur the maner before pivscrybyd ; pridy 
and preatya the hole : euer prouyayon made that no- 
thyng Bchold be alyenat to the frand of the law. And 
80, allur thya mean, I thynke in few yerys the pepul 
schold iucreac to a notalml noumbur. Thya I jiigo 307, 



THE TBAIHINQ OP THB TOCNG. 

308 among other to be & syngnlar remedy for the aklendoi 
of our poljtyke body. How say you, Masler Lupwl, 
ya hyt not so 1 

14, Lvpsei. — ToB, truly; I thynke hjrt were alone 

Buffytyent, 

313 15- Vole. — ^Then, Mtuter Lnpsef, now, conseqnently, 

■ Um we must Btika remedy to the second dyaease that we 

epake of before, wych we resemblyd to a dropcy ; for 

though thya body be weko, eklendur, and lukkj-th 

natural strenghth, yet hyt ys bollen and BwoUeu out 

318 wyth yl humoryB, the wych we callyd before, by a 

Bymylytudo, al idul pcreonys, Thya dyaease, yf wo 

aau wyl cure, we muat, as you know, remouo the cauao, or 

ele hyt wyl eiier inultj-ply and incrcse agayn. An-t, 

schortly to eay, the cause pry»cypal therof, aftur my 

iv<< mynd, ya the yl and idul bryngy?jg vp of youth hero 

in our cuutrey, wych are mouyd thorto wyth the liope 

33ri of plesant lyuyng in eeniyeo wyth the nobylyte, 

spinf ual and tenipond ; for man naturally euer deayrytli 

plesure and quyetnca. 'Wherfor an ordynaiice wold be 

made, that eueiy mart, vnder a certayn pajii, aftui he 

tobt hatbe brought hys chyldur to vij yore of age, echold set 

them forth otiier to Ictturya or to a craft, accordyng as 

thoyr nature requyryth, al'tur the jugement and powar 

On of theyr frendya; of the wych mater alao the curate of 

ouery fary&ch schold chefely haiie cure, as to one of the 

334 pryncypol thyngys perteynyng vnto hys offyce and 

duty. And, as I sayd before, alao thys hope in lyuyng 

in seruyce wyth the nobylj-tc muat bo cut away by the 

law befor rehersyd, that no man schold nuiysch gretter 

nomhuT then he ys abul to nurysch wel, and fynd t« 

339 them some honest lyuyngys. That law aehal bejpe 

much to thya our purpoa now, aiut be the occasyou of 

mayntenyng of artys and craftya : whenn, also, I wold 

thjTiko hyt eipedyent,* that who so ener were Id 

' In margin of MS. ' M.S. expcdyeni, a 
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ahy scyence or craft, nobul and excellent, he Bcliold by Pranimnio 
tho lybeialyte of the pryjica he rewanlyii tberfor, ing 
uccordyng to the excellency and d jgnyto of hya craft ; 
the wyth "thyng vndoivtydly wold incorago basae 
stoiQokys to eadeaur themaelfys dylygently to attayne 
in fll ortys and crafte gret ayngularyte. And thys were 348 
also veray coimenyent, that yl' any man had no cmf t at 
al, but delytyng in idulnea, as a tirowne be doth in a 
Lyue, Buckyth vp the hiiwny, that he schold be 
biinuyacliyd aiid dryuen out of the eytc, as a pereon iiU» prmm u 
vnprofytabul to al gud cyuylyte. Thya dyd the uvu tbccutoi 
Athenyena, wych wold suffur no niaj( to abyde in theyr 
cyte except he profesayd some honest craft, or coud 355 
make a lawful rekenjng how he lyuyd in theyr com- 
laynalty, and of thys thyng alao the offycerya in eaery 
cyte chefeiy schgld take regard ; and in the cuntroy the 
curate of the towne, wythe the gentylnian chefe lord of 
the same, wych in hys courtye schold examyne thya 3G0 
mater wyth gretc dylygeuce and care, as a thyng wych 
ys tho ground of al the hole comuiyn wele. For lytyl 
avaylyth hyt to increse the nombur of pepul, except kiiihIhiIo 
prouyayon be made to take away thya idulncsnriil grete indimniia 
dropcy. How aay you, Master Lvpssi, thynkc you not 
thyst 

16, Lupaet. — Herin, Syr, you say ryght weL How l. ».ki how i™ 
be hyt, tlijs ys averay achort remedy ; you must schow brau^tnp; 
aomewhat more at large how the youth Heboid be 369 
brought vp in artys and craftys moro piirtycularly, 

17, "Bole. — Kay, Si> ; not bo, That ys not my P-nmUutii 
pnrpos here now to dnw ; for hyt were nede then of twn. 
cuery euro almoat for to wryto a hole boke. I wyl 

only touch, as I aayd before, the moat general poyntys, 
and the rest leue to the cure of them wych in euejy 
cause haue ordur mid rule ; whose prudence and pollycy 376 
schal euer see, accordyng to the tyme and place of 
tviery iiiyng pe;tpynyng to theyr offyce, the partycular 
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379 remedye. But of thys we may be asauryd, that yf U 

general thyngya before apoken were put in vse and 

offiicte, they achold much remedy thys foule yl anJ 

H» ■[■Mill now grete dtopcy. Let va, Uierfor, precede to the other 

bniy next in ordur to thya ensuyug, wych, I trow, we callyd 

Pai.j.1 a palay ; for sa much aa many ther be wych occupy 

themselfe beeyly, but to no profyt of the cotnmynalty ; 

[■Pigiii.] of the wych a grote •nombur we rekenyd then, aa al 

387 Buch wych ocenpyd themselfya about vayn plesurys and 

nothyng necessary, aa raarchauntys therof and ciaflys 

In provtdinc niMi, Byngarja and playnrya apon inBtrumentya, lyuyng 

therby; je, ajid also a, gtete nombur of thes wych wb 

cal relygyouse men, and be not indede. The remedy 

392 wherof in general hangyth much of the remedy of the 

dyaease before last rebersyd, for aa much as the cause of 

! the yl occupying of al such before notyd ya to eatysfye 

To muedjr ihii, ■ the nppetyte of the idul route. Wherfore 3^' they ivere 

iw brought oji wel brought vp wythout idulnes, the rote of thya 

dyseaae achold be cut away wythal. So tliey hange 

3D8 togydur. For who doth not see thya, that al Ihcs 

merohantya and artyfycerys of vanyte schold vttarly 

peryech wyth theyr craftya, yf they were not mayn- 

teynyd by thys idul aorte, wych be Ihey hanntaryu of 

thea vayn plesurys an (Z tryfelyng tbyngj'sl Wherfor 

403 yf men were bo bronght vp in youthe, so instractyd 

and formyd in tendnr age, that they schold not delyte 

but in honest plesurya necesaary and natural, thys 

mater wold aone bo remedyd, Therfor, as I sayd before, 

the hedya, offjcerj-s, aj'd rularja, euer to thj-a must 

A rood tnininc liaue theyr yes, to tbya they must study ; for thys gud 

oDi/car*. edncatyon of youth in vertuse exercyse ys the grounds 

of the remedying al other dyseaeys in thys our polytyke 

body, euen lyke aa in the cure of the bodyly dymeasn, 

412 the correctyon of corrupt and indygeat homorye ys the 

chefe poynt in the cure of them al, aa the thjl 

' In mnrgin of US. 
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b the wych al other medjcyna lytyl schal avnyle. 414 
"WTierfor tliya ya, ns lijt were, tlie chefe key wherby 
tlie rest of our song must be gouerayd and rulyd, and 
BO in tlija al djlygence ya requyryd. How bo hjt, for- 
bycause timt man ys bo frayle aiul gyuen to ])lesure, be- 
gyde tliya educatyon, liyt auhaibe zieceasaiy to hauo 419 
some other lawya for the corredyon of thya faute then Now im 
bo yet Btaliiyechyd. Aa, for exampul, thys, I thynk, ngaimu 
sebold he no thyng amys, fyrst, a ordynance to be had, ^rbot 
that merchantya *out of atraunge cuntreyB be cunt- ^'^'p, 
inandyd vnder a certaya payn, not to bryng in any 
such thyng aa achal allure our pepul to Tayn pleaure 425 
and pastyme ; among tho wych thys greto abuTidance of 
wyne brough[t] in ya no amal occasyon of much hurte, 
by Diany ways, aa hyt ys more euydont then nedyth to 
be Bchowyd. Wherfor amoHg the marchauntya an 
onlynajioe schold he had to bryng in only a certnyn 430 
[quantytye] for the pleaure of nobul men and them wych 
be of powar; and so in tliys poynt, schortly to say, tnaap 
thys schold also bo comprehcndyd, that marchauntya „, ),.„ 
achold cary out only such thyngs aa we haae grete 
abainiance of, and bryng in agayno thyngys necesaary 
only, OF, at the leat, such Ihyngya as schalbe for the 43G 
msyntenance of honest plesure, and sucho oa can not be 
made by tho arte, labur, and dylygenco of our owne 
pepul. Thys achold mynyatur a grote occasyon to 
occupy hettur our idul route that we apake of before. 
And ferther, for the takyng away of thes yl^tccupyd 
peraonys in vayn craftya, tho same offycerys in euery how ptoi,\t 
towne wych schal see [th]at ther be no idul peiwinya 
wythout crafte or mean to get theyr lyuyng, schal also 444 
toko hede that they occupye no vayn and vaprofytabul 
craft to tho commyn welo. Thes offycerys schalbe aa 
tJie Censorys were in the old tyme at Eome, wyche schal ""'"" 
see to thes niaterys, as wel aa to the nonibur and to the 
8u1)ataPCE of pi'jud. To them hyt schal perteyne also, 449 
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450 to ouerse the oducatyon of vthe. To thejr cure schtl 
be commyttyd the leJresse of many grete dyseasys in 
thya polytyka body. But of thys heraftur in Lys plat*, 
when wo come to epeke of the polytyke ordur. Awl 
by thya meaa I thynke wc schold helpe much to the 

455 gud occupying of our pepul in honeat arid profytabul 
cmftya to the eowmyn wele. 

01 18. Ltp«c'. — Syr, of thya ther ya no dowtc but tlut 

thes ordynance schold be veray profytabuL But yet yon 
haue left the one halfe of the yl-occupyd pereonyB, and 

460 nothyng touchyd them at al. That ys to say, thw 
relygyotise personys in monosteryH and abbeys. 

ra 19. Po/e. — Surely you say troth. Of them theryi 

,(.] a grete nombur and vnprofytabul ; but, •Maetui Lvp- 

with "^i ^ touchyng them, as I sayd before, I wold not that 

"^ thea relygyouae men wyth theyr monaaterya schold yi- 

A turly be take away, but only some gud reformatyon lo 
be had of them. And, Bchortly to say, I wold thynke 

468 in that behalfe cheCely, thys to be a gud remedy, that 
youth schold haue no place therin at al, but only sndl 
men as, by feruent loue of relygyon mouyJ therto, fly- 

h« ing the daungerys and enarys of Uie world, schold llwt 
haue place. And yf that gape were onj-a atoppyd, 1 dare 

473 wel say theyr noriibur wold not be ouer-gn't« : wescboU 
haue fewar in nombur Tolygyoose men, but bettur in 
lyfe. But here ya not the place of them, nor to scboW 
theyr reformatyon, the wych schalbe hereoftur when we 
Bcbal speke of the a^formyng of the fautya of the spi'ryf- 

478 tiolty. I can not tel how you brought tliem in owf 
nombryd them among idul and yl-occupyd p«rsonja. 
Bow be hyt, to say the truthe, they are nolher ydul, aa 
they say, nother yet wcl occupyd ; but, how so eiur 
hyt be, theyr propur place ya not bore in thya purpoe ; 

lU and tberfor we wyl dyfiet thys mater, and eo go forth 
to the next dyeease and cure therof ensiiyng to thja 

480 now spoken of last : and that irns, iia I nanemhyr, 
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■wj-ch we then callyil a pestjleua reyiiyng iu thya poly- pBrtyiPM.' 
tyke body, by the reson wherof they partya were not 
wel knyt togydiir, but dysaeueryd asunder, no parte 
dowyng hys propnr offyce and duty. Thys ys, ajul eucr 489 
hath byn, the gretyst deatructyon that euer cam to any 
C07nniyn wele. Thya ys the ground of al ruyne of ■ii4(t«.nr 
pollycy, whrrof the cuntre of Ytaly ya in our days most of Ok bojj 
manyfcat esampul, where as by dyecord and diuysyon ^ 
among themaelfe ya brought in much myaery and coh- 
fuayon. Wherfor of thya thyng aboue al other moat 495 
cure must be had ; but, Marfer Lvp«e/, here you muat 
vnderatond, that euen as in the body of man many dys- 
tasya, as physycyonya dow aay, epryng of the mynd, and 
of tlie affcctys therof, so, in thys polytyke body, a grete 
parte of the niysordurj'a therin rysyth of that thyng 500 
wych we resemblyd to the mynd in man, — that ys, po- I 
lytyke rule uTid cyuylo ordur; among the mysordurys rrhni-iiidi 
wherof thys pestylens ya ono of the chefe. Wherfor C,uie'up. 
thys ya certayn, here ya not the place of hys perfayt | 
cure ; but rather, to aay the troth, the cure therof ys 
aparkylyd in the cure of al other. How be hyt, some 506 
pcculyar* thyngya pertcyno therto, as we schal parlclj ['Prngt 
Bchow now aud partely hercaftiir. 

(19.) And, fj-rst, for thya place, eeyng the cause of it trim fn 
thya dysease ryayth chefely for lake of conmiyn juatyce ^^niij. 
artd equyte, — that one parte bathe to much and another 
to lytyl of al aueh thyng aa equally achold be dystry- 612 
butyd accordyng to the dygnyto of al the cytyzyna,— 
thorfor, aboue al thyng, regard must be had of the prynce 
and of them wych be in offyco and authorj'te, chefely 
to 806 that al auch thyng may be dystrybnte witA a eer- 
tayn eqiialyte ; but how thys achalbe downe hereaftur 617 
we schal perauentare aomewhat schow. But now, to 
kepe thya body knyte togydur in vnyte, prouyayon wold to rmwii 
t© made by commyn law and autlioryt*!, that eneiy prtrtiO 
^^ ' Id margin of MS. 
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may oxoreyao hys offyce arid duty, — that ya to say, 
euejy man in hya craft and faculty to meddyl wyth sud> 
thyng as perteynyth therto, and int^rmedilyl not wjlh 

524 other; for thyacausyth much. malyce, enay, onri dobalv, 
both in cyte and towne, that one man raeddylyth in ite 
craft and myatere of other. One ya not content wjtb 
hys owne profesayon, craft, and maxier of lyuyng, hut 
ciier, when ho aeyth another more rych then he, am/ 

529 lyue at more pleaure, then lie deapysyth hj-s avmt 
faculty, ami ao applyth hymselfe vnto the other. ^VTier- 
for, a Cfirtayn payne must be ordryd. and appoyntyd apoa 
euery man that coHtentyth not hymselfe wyth hys owne 
mystere, craft, a/td faculty ; wherhy much schold be re- 

534 atreynyd tbya curyoayte, a gret ruyne and destructyon 

b» to al gud arid iuat pollycy. Moreouer, to al sedycjroiae 

or personya that openly deapyse thys ordur, vnyte, and 
coiicord, whorby the partya of thys body are, as h]1 
were, wyth senowj-a and nemya knyt togyddur, per- 

539 petual bannyaohment, or rather deth, must be by law 
preacrybyd, aa to a corrupt meinbyr of the body, (iiuf to 
to be cut of, for feare lest hyt schold iiifuct« the reat, 
. comiptyng the hole. And ea thys compellyng of euny 
man to dow hys offyce awf duty, wylh dystrybntyng to 

644 Buery man, accordyng to hya vcrtue and dygnyte, «ich 

I thyngya as be to be dyuydyd among the cytyzyna wyth 

equyto, Bchal coJtserue much thys body in vnyt* a»d 

concord; and, I thynlce, byprooesseof tyme, rtturly taka 

away thys pestylent dyaeaae and dyuysyon. How ta 

nn hyt, as I sayd before, the p^ayt cure theiof ly^tli eatd 
Bpryngyth of the cure of al other portycular miaoidinTi 

t] in pollycy, for as "much aa thys ys, aa hyt wew, a ge- 
neral ruyne of al cyuyle ordur nW polytyke rule. Thar- 

■ai for, Hasfer Lvpse/, let vs go forward aftur thys auaur, 
breuely to louche the cure of other, by the reson wh«^ 

555 of ^0 more perfaytly echal also cure thys same pestflsM 
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1m oomiptyng Ihe body. Conaonuently to thye, yf you 55G 
remembyr, Maatur Lufwc/, we found in thjs body a greta 
<li?forniytc, the wych, as we notyd, rysyth of the yl pro- D^fcrrayn.' 
portyon of the pnrtys, eome bying to grete and Bomo to 
lytyl. As, by exampul, the thyng to declare, ther be Tho .c*™!^ o( 
among vs to few plowmen and tyllarys of the ground, ud iho piraij of 
atul to many courtyarys attd idul aenjantya ; to few ar- .mru'ta " 
tyeanys of gud occupatyon attil to many preatys and b^l ^i^^'rinw 
relygyouse, ful of vayn supei-stycyon ; and thys of many 
other ordurys we myght soy. But the cause of thya, to ThecinKofu.ii 
touch now to the purpos, aftur my mynd, ys thys, that °"^ 
eaerj man naturally ys gyuen to folow pleaure, quiet- 667 
nes, and ease, by the reaon wherof the most pnrte fly 
to the moat eay craft, and to such wherof ys most hope 
Bpecyally of gayne, by the wych tliey may euer theyr ple- 
eure BustajTi. Wherfor, to correcte thya faute, breuely to itt m™ mh cmiy 
say. thys must bo, aa hyt apperyth to me, a chefo moane 
iu ea^ry craft, arte, and scyence, some to nppoynt, ex- 
pert in the aame, to admyt youth to the cxercyse therof; 
not Buffryng euery man wythout respecte to apply them- 
selfB to eue77 craft and faculty. Thys remedy ya in 
few wordya spoken ; but, truly, yf hyt were put in vae, 
hyt schold not only hryng in the beuty of thys polytyke 
Ijody, but also almost perfayt felycyte. Thea offycerys 
wych schold be appoyntyd to thya (of whome I wyl 580 
speke more hcraftur) achold admyt non, ala nereasthey 
caji, to any faculty but euch wyttya as be apto therto ; 
aa, by exampul, to bo preatya, clorkys, and Icmyd in 
the law, such only achold he admyttyd as bane electe 
wyttys, and he of nature mete thervnto. And bo lyko 585 
of other. And then you Behold see how hy dylygent 
ou^'syght, also, that euety man schold apply hym aelfe ibip trarr nun 
to hya mystere and craft, or els by the ofTycerya to be UmHinohii 
oscludyd and appoyntyd to other ; and bo achortly 
' In margin of MS. 
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590 Bchold grow a manieloaae bouty in thys polytyk bcily, 

and thys deformyte and yl proportyon of parlya Behold 

ho liy tliys maner wel taken awsy. 

tfeiniutiiii 20. Jivpael. — SyTjthya were a profytabul ordyuance, 

laubii, as byt semyth to me ; for by tbys mean, aleo, we scbold 

hauo in euery arte, scyence, and cralt, more excellent 

Um right mn men then we haue now, irhen no man scbold apply 

ibi right themselfe to the same, but such only as be jugyd by na- 

[•PugtiJO ture aptc thervnto ; for in that thyng 'only men ptofjt 

commynly, wherto of nature they bo inclynyd ftely. 

eOOlThye thyng, I ttow, yat was never put iji esecotyon in 

j no commyn wele viiyuersally ; but, truly, raa thynle 

hyt Bchold be cause of manyfold profyte, more then I 

con now espresso. 

21. Pofe. — Wel, MastuT Lvpae^ let the effect* pnnie 

605 as hyt schal ploBe Hym who gouernyth al ; and let n 

Biwanto procede ferther in our processe. We notyd aleo a gtete 

itioH.1 weknea in thys body, in so much that wo thongh[l] 

^iHofuta jjy^ ^^ jjQ^ ^gj ^jjyj to defend hj-tsclfe from vtwari 

cnnymys ; the cause wherof, of the wych we must begyn, 

chefely ys thya, as hyt semyth to me: — that the nobylyl*, 

611 wyth thejT seraantys anci adherentys, are not esercysyd 

in feat of armys and ch3'ualry, but gyue themsolfyB to 

Fhiicuiwi idul gamys, as dysyng and cardyng, wyth such other 

hinoMiiij. vanyto; to the wych ensuth, by necessyte, thys gret 

wekenes of the chefe parte of the boily, Wherfor ther 

G16 must be a prohybytyon set out by commjn authoryt*, 

fyrst, from al such vnprofytahul gamys and idnl eicr- 

jonihi^ cyae to be occupyd commynly, and the nobylyte mast 

UiRiutiTHin bo constraynyd, by lawful puripyscbement, to excrcjse 

themsellys in al such thyngys and featya of aimjs as 

Bchal be for the defence of our reamo neceesaiy ; the 

632 wych they schold dow wyth the same dylygence that 

the plowmen labur and tyl the ground for the commyn 

fodo. And in thye mater hyt were veray necessary also. 

' In mnrgin of MS. 
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in cuery cyte ami guJ toirae, to hauo a cumniyn place G25 
appojTityd to tho esercjae of vthe, wherin they myglit 
at voyil tymya oxercyso themaelfys ; the w^ch among 
the Eonianya was a commyn tliyng, and yet ya obaeruyd ■■ I'm Bommii 
amon^' the Swyi:ya; wych, I thynke, hatho byn the wdunBniu 
gtetyet cause of tlieyr grete fame in iledys of annys. Yo 
and moreouer, in the vyllagj-a of the cuntrey, when the 631 
pepnl are assembtyd togyddur, auch exercyae aUo wold 
not be foi^ot ; but how, iu what mean, and in what 
exercyse, men acholil thya occupyo themaelfys, that we 
schal leue to he prescrybyd of them wych be oxperte in 
featys of armys, and haue byn in vthe eseccysyd therin. 636 
To vs by t ya auffycyent in general aomewhat to open mid 
achow the way ; for of thys thyng many yerys ther hath 
byn no regard at al here in our ciwitre. Wberfor our pe- fht i»ori« n™ 
pul I* not now valyant in featys of armys as they haue but uu loo mni' 
byn in fyme past, but, gyuen '•to plesure, lottyth the I'PmgBis,) 
world passe in idulnea and vanyte. But thya ys sure 
aad certayn, ther ys no lease cure to be had of thys 643 
mater then of cyuyle law and ordur in tyme of peace, 
for as much as wythout warre we neuer contynue many 
yerya, and bo acholbe in daiinger of losyng of our cun- 
trey wytbout thya prouysyou. Therfor, aboiie al, we 
muBt study to reatore thya polytyke body to hya old Th.bod^ninii 
powar and atrenghth, atid by BUi:h exeniyse remoue thys oi4 pmer. 
imbecyllyteajwiwckenee from the same; the wych yf we 
dow, we Bclial haue our body of our pepul hclthy and G61 
strong, abul to defend bytaelfe from al vtward iniury. 

(21.) And 80 now you haue hard, M.a»ter Lujwe^ ifouMMmfitii 
certayn remedya for the most commyn dyseasya in thys i>i" ww "Mi 
polytyke body before notyd, wych, yf they be wel ap- 
plyd, schal meruelousely dyspose the partya also to 656 
receyue cure and remedy of the partycular dyaeasya 
reynyng tberia, wych euer spryng out of the gciiwal, 
as you achal perceyue j.n our communycatyon hereaftur, 
when ouer-more the ground of the cure schalbc drawen 660 

CTAHKRV. 






A FUESZT is the HEiD. 

I out of tlies, of tlie wych now we haiie spoken. For 
euen Ijke as the sykenoa of the partya for the most 
spiyfpgyth' of aomc myaordiir ia the hole body, «o they 
cure of the same must be taken out of the cnre of ths 

22. liTpnet. — Syr, thye I see Tyght wel, that, euen 
as ymi say, thes genecal thyngys wel remedyd scholtl 
echortly bryiig in gud ordur in the partysi Wherfore 

) me thynke you passe them ouer-schortly. I wold that 
you Bcholit haue echowyd somewhat more at large and 
partycnlarly the mean and fascyon of theyr cnm oiKJ 
roniody. 

23. Vale. — Mnrfer Ltp«<, as touchyiig that thyng. 
you muBt euer remembyr my purpos hero intendyil, 
wych ys, aa I schowyd before, only to touch certayn 
general thyngys, as by a coniiaoitary to coiis«nie and 

J kepo in memory ; ami the rest to loue to the prodence 
of them wych haue aitthoryte ami rula to put such 
thyngys in esecutyon as, hy thes general thyngys of me 
notyd, they may bo put in romembmunce of only. For 
yf I Bohold partycidarly pf-osocutc eucTy th3Tig at largo 

i perteynyng lo thea materys, we Bchold not fynyseh our 
conimunycatyon thys xv. days and more ; for cuery 
maler requyryth almost a hole hoke and volume. 

24. Lvpset. — Sir, you aay therin tnithe, wythool 
faylo. I piTceyuo hyt ya siiffyeyent for your pnipos now 
to geddur certayn 'thj-ngys, whorby pryncys may be ad- 
nionyachyd to put euch other in exocutyon wych of thes 

) may be sohortly goddnryd. And thetfor let va go on 
iiftar the manei bofor vayd. 

25. Bole. — We notyd, yf you cal to remembnwn', 
in the ehefe parte of the body, that y», the hcde, so 

I Bp]iropryat dyaease, wych we callyd then a frencey, the 

wych ilyseiwe yf we coudo iynd the mean to cure, al 

) the mysordiirya in the mat of the paj-ty schold etnif 

' MR. qprj'Jikylh. 
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M helyd; for al hongo apon thjs. Tlierfor the wyao 696 

phylosophar Plato in al hys commyn woltli ohefuly 

Inburyd to see gud oHycerja, httdya, ami rularys, the Oimd niitn «ri 

wyuh achold be, as hyt wuro, lyuely lawys ; for the wych 

cause also, aflur myn opynyon, ho thought no thyng 

necessary to wryte any lawys to hjs co)«niy7ialty ; for 

yf Iho hedya in a couimyn wele wera both just, gud, 702 

and wyse, thet schold nede now other lawya to the 

pepul. But how myght thya be brought to passe, nm how ic. m 

'Master Lvpgei, in our cowmyn wele and cuHtrel 

Thynke you hyt were possyhul t 

26. Lvpset. — I thynke by no mnnnys wyt. Aiid i.. ii,ini..vio 
therfor Plato imagynyd only and dremyd apon such a um piinmniy 
commyn wele as neuer yet was found, nor nener, I 

thynke, achalbe, except God wold send downo hys 710 
angollya, aiyJ of them make a cyte ; for man by natute 
ys BO frayle atid currupt, that 8o many wyse rae« in a 
cowmynalty to fynd, I thynko hyt playn impossybul. 

27. 'Sole. — Wei, blaster Lvpae/, here you must p. don nai imk 
vaderstond tliat we loke not for such hedys as Plato deuriboi, 
dpscrybyth in hys pollyoy, for that ys out of hoixi wyth 71 6 

T8 to be found ; nor yet for such wyse men aa the 

Stoykya doacrybe, and auncyeiit phyIoBoph[ary8.] But 

aftur a more cyuyla (imi contmyn sort, we wyl mesure 

tJiL-y wyadome of them whorae wo wold to rule, that 

ya to say, such as wyl not in a! thyngya nother folow 721 

theyr owne affectyonys, nother yet in whome al affcctya 

are drownyd and taken qnyte away; but, obsemyng a bai iqcu u prei 

certayn reasonabul mean, euer haue theyr yea fyxyd to pmi to nii oiii« 

the commyn wele, and that ahoue al thyng oner to pre- 

ferre, to that euer redreaae al theyr actya, thonghtya, 726 

and dedya. Such men, I say, yf wa myght set in our 

*commyn wel and pollyoy, schold be suffycyent for vs. ['iiiu.sn.i 

28. Lrpid, — Sir, I thynke we wero happy yf we 
myght such fynd. 

29. Po/e.— Wei, let VB LoiiSydur then, a»irf procedo. 731 
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164 WE ML'MT nAVC A GOOD rniscE. 

732 Fyrat, thys ys ccrtaya in our cowimyn wel, as hjl ji 

inxtytute : s grote parte of thys imit«r liangytt) ftpco 

one pine; for tliya ya sure, our cnntroy ys not to 

■nd Kuril iDiijiii bsmiyn of honest men, but such myght be found, 

Bi>ocj-alIy yf the vth were a lytyl brought vp aftnr mdt 

737 maiif/' as we achal touch hereaftur. The pine th>t I 

Wi BiBrt h.™ t epake of ys thys — to haue a gud prynce to goueme and 

mie; ihiiittiio rule. Thys ys the ground of al fylycytc in the cyuyle 

gag^ Ijfe. Thya ys [the] fundntyon of al gud pollycy in 

eui^h a kynd of state as ys in our cnntrcy. The pryiMO 

742 instytutyth and makyth almost al Tuder offycerya. Ha 

Cooidwednd hathe authoryte ajul rule of aL Therfor, yf wo coud 

■ mwdrforiii fynd & mean to houc a gud piynce commynly, thy> 

Bchold be a cor»myn remedy, almost, as I etyA, fur tl 

the rest of the myaordurys in the pollycy. 

L.TiiiinnuwiUi 30. Lrpnel. — Mary, Sir, that ya trothe; but Uiva 

lyth in God only, ti7u{ not in raannys powar, 

p. Tmt; 31. Pole.—Maeter Lup«e/, though thya bo tmllip, 

diiiiHim. bj that al jjudnesae commyth of God, as out of ibe 

utiiain •!! tiiiiiKi fountayii, yet God requyiyth the dylygencc of man in 

'*"'"'^' fl! Buch thyng as perteyuylh to hys felytyte. TIip 

753 prouydence of God hath tbys ordeynyd, that maJi tehtl 

not hane any thyng pprfayte, nor attayne to hys pir- 

foctj'ODjWythout cure anrf trauaylo, labur and dylygimcp; 

by the wych, aa liy money, we may by al thyng t)f 

God, who ya the only murchant of al thyng that ja 

758 gud. 

I. uii -iiat 32. LtiwkC — "What mean you by this 1 Wold you 

that man schold prouyde hym a prynce, and forme brm 

iifliir hys owne faacyon, as hyt weie in maRnys poww 

that to dow, and by dylygpiico to gyae hym wyBdatM 

763 and gudneat 

33, Po/c— Nay, Master Ltywi'/,' I mene nothyng 
so ; for hyt ys Gud that inakytU man, and of hym only 
cowmyth al wy«eiloioea/i<?gudiipa»e,as I anyd eu<» IW^i 



But, Ma«/er I.vpdei, to ace whut I mean somewhat iuoto 
clere, let va oonsjilur thys mnter o Ij-tyl hyar. llie 
giiilDes of God, out of tlio ivycli 6i>ryii^'ytli nl iJiyny 
tliat ys gild, hatlie nutdo man, of ol crenturya in crth, 
moat perfaji, gyuyng vnto hyin a sparkyl of hia owne 
dyaynyte, — that ys to say, lyght rofwn,— wherby ho 
Bchold gfHieme hymaeKe in cyujk- lyfe ami gad pollyey, 
accordyng to hya eseelle«t 'nature a7ul dygnyte. But 
wyth tliys same apnckyl of reson, thys to man gyucn, 
are joynyd by nature so many affpctya aiul vycyouso 
deeytya, by the reaon of thys erthly body, that (except 
man wyth cure, dylygence, and liihur, j-eayfejte to the 
same) they ou«--ru« reson, thys Ij'tyl eparkyl, ami eo 
bryng man, conaequently, from hys natural folycyte, and 
froirt that lyfo wych ys conuenytnt to hya nature atul 
dyj^yte ; in so much tliat he ys then as a brute beat, 
folowj-ng not the ordynaJtce of God, wych gaue hj-ra 
reson to subdue hya aflcctya as much as the nature of 
the body wold auffur. For yf ho had gyuen hym ao 
much reson atul wyaedow* that he schold neuer haue 
byn ouercome wyth affectys and vayii desyvya, he 
schold haue roads man aboue man, and made hyni ns 
on angel ; and so thcr achold huuc lakkyd here in thys 
world the nature of man. But the gudnea of God 
(wych only therby mouyd made thys sensybul world) 
wold suffur no thyng to lake to the pecfectyon therof, 
who dyd comraunycat Hys owiie gudnes and peHectyon 
to eusry thyng accordyng to the capacyte of hys grosse 
nature. And tbya man coude not be made, being by 
nature in such imperfectyon of hys erthely body, to any 
more perfectyon ; hya body wold auffur no more of that 
celeetyal lyght. NutwythstouJyng, thys ys true, that 
to some man thys lyght ys more communyd, to somo 
man lease, accordyng to the nature of hys body, and 
accordyng to hys educatyon and gud instruetyon in the 
commyn welth, whoro he ya brought forth of nature. 
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I And tliye ye the cause, as tyt apperytli to me, tlist ona 
man ya more wyae then another ; ye, and odo notyoa 

> more prudent and polytyke then another. Howbeb/t, 
I thynke non ther ys so rudo and bestelj, but, wytii 
cure and dylygence, by that same aparkyl of naoB 
gyuen of God, they may subdue thcyr afiectyonya, and 
folow the lyfe to the wych they bo instytutA a»d 

' ordeynyd of God ; the wych ordur when man wjHi 

[ leson folowytb, he ya then gouamyd by tlte prouydeaos 
of God. Lyke as, contrary, when he, by uedygiato^ 
suffryth thya reson to be ouercome wyth rycynow 
affcctys, then he, so biynded, lyuyth contrary to the 
ordynnnce "of God, and fallytb vtturly out of Hya pn>- 

) uydewce, and ya lad hy bya owne ignorance. He yt 

;, then subiecte to tbys world and to the kyngdome of the 
dcuyl ; he then hath [for] h^ rular, folysch fancy and 
vayiie opjnyon, wych euer lede hym to hya confn^otL 

\ Al thys that I haue aayd, 1 coude confynne, both by the 
aentejice of oh! phyloaophy and holy Seryptore ; bnl, 
bycause I Bee here ya not the place now to dyaputt^ 

) but to take and admytt the tnithe tiyd by maefeat 
wyttys and cclestyal wyscdomo and AodryjM, I njl 
thya pretemiytt and set ajmrt. 

(33.) And now to our purpoa. Euen as enerj far- 
tycular man, when he folowyth rceon, ya governed hf 

• God, and, contrary, bljndyd wjth> ignonnee by bji 
owne Tayn opynyon ; so hole natyonys, when th^ 

) lyue togyddur in cyuyle ordur, instytut« and goiMnijd 
hy resonabul poIly):y, are then goo»myd by tb« pn- 
uydonco of God, and be vnder Hys tuytyon. As, OMI- 
trary, when they [are] wythout gud ordur and poi^r^ki 
rule, they are rulyd by the violence of tyranny ; th^ 

i are not gouemyd by Hya prouydcncc nor celeatyal 
ordyuance, but, oa a man gouo-nyd by affeotra, so Uwy 
be tormentyd infynj-to ways, by the reaOQ of raeh 
tyraJinycal powar ; so that of ihys you may ae that hyt 
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ya not God tlmt piMuydytli tyraxnya to nilo in cytiiB Go 
aiul townes, no more than liyt ys He that ordeynytli yl 
affectya to ouer-run ryght reson. But now to tlm 8^ 
purpos, Alfufer Lvpse'. Hyt ja not man that can make Vn 
a wyse pryiico of hym that lakkyth wyt by nature, nor 
make hym juet that ys a tyninne for pkaure. But thys tmi )<e no > 
js in inannys powar, to elcute ami chose hym that ys <sn Hifotm 
both wyae aiid iuflt, and make hym a piywce, u nd hj ai 
tliat^ a a tyran ne eo to depose, Wherfor, Master 847 
Ijvp*e/, thya I may truly say, to the wych al thys reeon- 
yng now tendyth, — that yf wb wyl correct* thys Trenefly 
in our commyn wele, we may not at a VL-«tuie take hym 
to our ptynce, what so eue;' he be, that ya borne of hys 
blode OTid cumyth by sncoesayof*, the wyeh, ojui you 8.')2 
remeiitbyr, we notyd befor also to be one of the gretyst 
fantys, as hyt ya in dede. In our pollycy ; the wyuh 
faute, ouys correctc, schal *also take away thya frenecy. ['p^t 
Yf we can fynd a way to amend thys, we auhal not 
grctcly lubur to cure the rest j for na to say, aa many 
men dow, that the prouydeiice of God ordeynj-tlil ooddMn. 
tjTa/mys for the puimyechment of the pepul, thys agreth fo, ih, ,™ri 
no thyng wyth phylosophy nor reaon ; no, nor yet to[ ^^'"" 
the doctryne of Chryst and gud telygy'on. For by the 8G1 
same mean, as I sayd a lytyl before, you myght say, 
that hyt ya the prouyileiice [of] God that eueij par- "tbiohu 
tycular man folowyth hya affectya, blyndyd wyth ignor- (biion w> • 
a«ce and foly ; and so hyt schold folow, the foly and 
vyce oooimyth of the prouydence of God, wych ya no 
waye to be admyttyd, but only aa thya, that the pro- 
uydence of God hath ordeynyd of Hys gadnes such a 868 
creature to be, wyeh may, by hys owne foly, folow hya 
owne ttlTecLya. But when he doth so, thys ya sure — 
ho folowyth not the ordynance of God, but, oupreome 
by pleanre and blyndyd wyth ignorance, flythe from 
hyt and alyppyth fron hys owne dygnyla. Therfor 8T3 

iinrprn of IIS. 
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TTBANKY THE GEBATEST OF ILLS. 

i>(he neutr attryLute tyranny {of al yl the gretyst) to "I 

i)t«™> pn)iiyde?ice of God, except you wyl, conaequently, at- 

' trjbut al yl to the Fojitayn of gudnes ; wych ya no 

877 thyng conuenyent, but playn wykydnea and inipyety. 

obe But, [iftur my mynd aiut opynyou, you schal attiybut 

moil tliys tyranny piirtely lo tlie malyce of man (wito by 

jii nature ys anibycyoUBe and of al plesure most deayroiwe) 

and pnrtely to neclygeiiee of Uie pepul, wycli auffnr 

tUeniaelfya to be opppoesyd therwyth. Wherfor, iSasttr 

hi> Lup«fl/, yf we wyl cure thys pemycyouse fwnecy, wo 

nu« to must begyn to take away tiiya pestylewt tyrauuy, the 

wych to dow ya no tliyng hard for to deuyae, 

886 (33.) But liere you must remewbyr, Nailer Lupaet 

(as we sayd in our fyrst day's communycatyon) that al be 

hyt we haue now in our days, by the prouydenee of God. 

tot till! Buch a prynce, and of eucli wyeodome, that he may ryglil 

ij wel and juately be eubyecto to no law, — whose prudence 

and wysedome ya lyuely law and true pollycy, — yet wo 

892 now (w'ych al such thyngya as syldome happun hane 

not in ('onsyderat3-on, but such thyngys only loko vnto 

wych, for the moat parte, happun atid be lyltly, nnJ 

such as bo mete to a iuat and commyii pollycy) may not 

deny but tbat in our ordur here js a certayn fauti\ 

897 an^ to the same now deuyae of some remedy. Wherin 

the fyrst and best moan ys thys, aftur my mynd and 

opynyon, here in our cuwtrey to be taken ; aftur the 

(hs deeesso of the prynco, by electyon of the commyn 

;, Toyce of the pai-Iyament aaaemblyd to cliose one, moat 

*™b(h "P*'' ^ ^"'^ ^y^ offyce and dygnyl*^ wych schoM not 

rule and goueme al at hys owne pleauro and lybtaty, 

but euer be anbiecte to tlie ordur of bya lawyg. But 

btcnr here to schow how ho echold be clecte, aiid nftur what 

maner and faacyon, that we achol leue to partycnlaf 

)M.] consyderatyon, and *take thys for a anro ground attd 

: founiiutyon to delyuer yb from ol coiifuayoo ; for truly 

909 thya ys Ihc fyrst way wyeli wol 'tud justoly mny di-ljuff 
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V8 out of al tyranny. Tbys hath byn ener vayd among 910 
them wych hnue euw lyuyd vnder a prynco wyth 
lyberty, wherby tbey haue byn goiitrayj by lyuoly 
reaon, aad not eubiecte to dedely affuctyon. Tho 
Boconde mean, as me scmytb, may wol be tbys, yf wo irwt< 
wyl that they hcyryH of the prywoe Bchal euer aucccede, 
what so euer bo be, then to liym must bo joynyd 
coimaele by commyn authoryte ; not sack as he wyl,l 
but BQcb as by the most purte of the parlyanii 
scbal be jngyd to be wyse and mete thervnto. 

34. Lvptef. — Why, hut then, by tbys me*n, our L.oyteu. 
parlyamont schold bane much to dow, yf, when bo eaer worki 
lakkyd any coiiseylar, hyt suhold be callyd to subrogate 
other, and set in thej-r place. 923 

35. Po?e. — Nay, Murier Lvpse/, I wold not bo ; but (mt p. •« 
for that a prouysyon must be had : and that myght be Or»t 
thya. For as mui;b aa they grete parlynment schold riertomor* 
neuer be cuUyd but only at the electyon of our piynce, '^""' 

or els for some other grete vrgent uause co/icemyng 928 

the coHimyn stote and pollycy, I wold tbynke hyt wel 

yf that at London schold euer be remeynyng {bycause 

hyt ya the cbefo cyty of our reame) the authoryte of tlie I 

parlyament, wych euer tber schold ho redy to remedy 

al sncb causys, and reprease sedyeyonja, and defendo '933 

the lyberty of the hole body of the pepul, at ol aiich 

tyme as tbey kyng or hya corisejl tendyd to any thyng 

huitfid and prejudycyal to the same. Thya cowseyl aiul 

antboryte of purUament schold rest in tbes p<»'Gonys : — a Coandi to 

fyrot, iniiij ofthe gretyatandancyent lordyH of thetem- iTompiiniPHn, 

poralty ; ij byschoppya, as of Lonilon avd Canterbury ; 4 jartg«, 

iiij of the chefe jugys ; and iiij of the moat wyae cytyzyna J,^!^" "' 

of London. Tbes me», joyntly togyddur, schold haue n i> to lutis iiu 

authoryte of the hole prtrlyame?it in such tyrae as the p„ii,nient, 

pflT-lyamont were dyBaol[u]yd. Tbys authoryte schold 

be chefely instytntyd to thya end and pm-pos, — to aee 

that the kyng ami hya propur counaclc sthold do no- 045 
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i.ichotiir thyng agayne the ordynajice of hya liiwya and gud pol- 

lycy ; and they echold haue also poivar to cal the giet« 

parlynment when so ouer to them hyt schold seme newt- 

Baty for the reformatjon of the hole atat« of the coramyn- 

950ialty. By thys conseyl, also, schold posse al actys of 

llecgys, cojifederatyon, peace, ajid waixe. Al the rest 

Bchold be myuyatryd by the kyng ami hys conaeyl. But 

ThtMngifldo thys, aboue al, as a ground, achold be hiyd, — that the 

ihg •nthoiiiT of tyiig achold dow BO thyng pMeynyng to the state of hys 

'(•Piig«eB.} \ "I'eaino wythout the authoryte of hya pnjpiir eounseyl 

wWoh'liijUi con- I *Ppoyntyd to hym by thys aut_horyt«. Thys cotmsey! 

• ioi^"''d''i'"' ^'^°''^ ^^ °^ 'J byschoppys, iiij lordya, and iiij of the 

iHnwd nun. jjeat lemyd and polytyke men, expert in the lawys, bolh 

959 sptr/hial and temporal. And so thys conaeyl, though 

we toko our piynce by successyon, for the avoydyng of 

sedycyon, achold delyuer va from al tyrawny, settyng n 

in true lyherty. And so we achold haue, coKsequeNtlf, 

Bjiiiftriuiiiue thcLToiuidof thya frenecy taken away ; for, W the coon- 

111 pnUvnaeE to 

intmiMBd, seyl of thos appoytityd to the kyng, al bysrhopr]^^ 

sud «]i fcuiu and grete offycys schold be dyatrybutyd and gyaeo ; oil 

al grete fautys and enormytes openly coraroyttyd aeboU 

907 be, by theyr prudence, juately pnnnyachyd. Al oUmt 

iiiferyor lordya, knyghtys, and gentylmen, wych djd 

not theyr offyco and duty in admynystratyon of jaa^jrn 

wyth equyte toward thep aubioctys in such thyngn tt 

they had juiyadycyon of, achold be callyd to oouBt, aai 

972 before them gyue rekenyog of al thyngys dovne of then, 

wherof by any man they were accusyd. 

(35.) Thya b&ndo of rekenyiig before the oomqrl uf 

■vfli dnoii lo 111* hyar authoryto echold make the vnder offyoery* l» bi 

bodjimUHo, ware (inddylygeuttodow theyr duty; wych jf thejrdjd, 

977 by and by achold folow the correctyon of the other p** 

tycular fautye wych we notyd to 1>e in the party* to fti 

U"ui» ' fetya anil handys of the commyn welc resemblyd ; tbf 

wych fatitys were no thyng els but other noclygMioB M 

' In mni^in nf MS. 
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the pepul, or ela, at the lest, spryngyng ' out of tlie eame. t 
For, as touchyng thjs, that the ground lyth bo vntyllyd, i 
and craftya be ao yl ocuu|jyil, here in our natyou, hyt n 
ys of no thyug chofely but of iieclyge«ee of the pepull '' 
or vayn occupatyon. Wherfor, yf such neclygcwco, per-l ii 
ceyuyd and prouyd at courtya opeiily in euery vyUage ■ 
aiuZ tOTne, Lothe of plowmen and artysanys, were by g 
the offycerys pujmyschyd by certayn payn forfytyd, ^ 
pj^ctybyng the same, you Hi;hoId hauo bothe craftya S 
bettur oocapyd, and alao the ground more dylygently 
tyilyd ; gpecyally yf tlie statute of inclosuro were put in « 
esecutyon, and al aach pasture put to the vse of the ei 
plowgh as before tyme hatli byn so vsyd ; for in many 
placya herin ya euydently percejniyd much neclygoncfl 
and grete lake in the applying of the ground to the 
plowgh, Thya must he aroendyil, and then you achal S 
"ae both al thyjigys in more abundance arid the poly- 
tyke body more lyuely and quyka 

(35.) Thys goute, bothe in the feta and handys, 
Bi-iiold be much theiby easyd, specyaUy yf to thys also 
were joynyd a notlier ordynance, of no las pr'^fyt, na I 1 
thyidte, then thya ; wych ys, — that al craftys men in p 
cytya and townya wych are dnimkerys, gyiien to the bely ■ 
atul plesure thorof, cardarys ami dyaarys, (md al other 
gyuere to ydul gamys, Bcliutd be by the same ofiyeerya 
obseniyd and punnyachyd. Of the wych thyngya the 8 
oflycerys schold haue aa much regard aa of robbyng and p 
adulterj', the wych spryng vndowtydly out of thea fonn- 
laynya aa out of the cbefa and pryncypal causya therof. 1 
Wherfor we must study to cut away the cauaya, yf we 
wyl remedy, and not only punnysclj, the effect*, as we 
dow coiiimynly, I thynke aarely that yf the vnder 
offycorya and rularys appoyntyd therto wold study iis 
wel to punnysch them-wych lay the ground of aueh 1 
mysfry and mys^befe, as they dow tljo dowar^'a therof, 
118. B|ir)'Hkyng. 
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, ROBBERY, AND POVERTY. 

lOlC thur wold not be bo mucli uiysonlur among the commjn 

pepul as now ther ya. The law can go no ferthi^r but 

to tliB dede ; but tlie oEfycutys may take away, by gud 

prudence <ind pollycy, the jwirtycular (rauso of the 

ruididio dedii cojHmyvdy. The glotony of Englond and Ihey 

wiuitcTf i>3ul gamys be no smal occosyou of al adultery, n>b- 

^' bery, a}td other myschefo. Therfor, yf the oflyceiya 

1023 in eourtya, and curatys also, lokjii and studyd to the 

romonyng of thos causya dylygewtly, thys goute that we 

n; Ilia spake of schold be vtturly taken away surely ; and theii 

J ruUow. Behold folow, by and by, also the cure of the other grelo 

faute wych we found in esterj-or thyngys, wj-ch wu 

notyd, consequently, aftur the other. For euen lyko as 

1029 one dysease commyth of a nother in thys polytyke boily, 

so the cure of one also folowyth a nother. For wherof 

cumyth the penury of al exteryor thyngys oecessarj' to 

■ thye body, but of the neclygence of the pepul 1 Vndowt- 

ydly thya ys the chefe cauao therof conimynly. WHier- 

Ifor, fyndyng mean tliat they pepul may be conipdlyd In 
dylygeiit *exereyse of theyr offyce and duty, thertu ■ 
folowyth forth wythnl abundaHce of thyngys ne<»s9ary ; 
apecyally yf to that were joynyd a notlier onlynanw' 
(wych, p^ravwiture, schal seme to you but a smal Uiyng, 
but in dede byt js of gret weyght) wych ys, coni-em- 
yng thefrateof marchandyse; by w home the abundaunce 
1041 of al exteryor thyngys may be much forderyd, yf hjt 
be orderyd to the coHimyn wele, wythout regard of pry- 
uat« gnyne and profyt apon any ptrrte, wythout «jnytt, 
"T[M And, coHcemyng thys mater, thya ys the chefe poyiil<: 
that the marcliauntys cary out oidy euth thyngj's m 
may be wel lakkyd wythin our owne cuntre, wytlioul 
coinmyn detrymeiit to our nntyon ; o>i(/ bryng in sncti 
thyngys agayn as wehane nede of here at home, inu/u, 
by tlie ilylyge;»C6 of our owne men, can not be m«lc 
' In margin ot MB. ' MS. nonlynaiKe. 



Thya thyug, put in vse and in executyon, schold be a 1050 
grcte ground of al abundanoe and plenty. 

(35.) For, fyrat, to begyn wyth thya :^thc carjage wodI dm u. tw 
out of wolle to the atapul ya a gret* hurte to the pepul of ' 

Englond ; though liyt bo profj-tabul both to the prynce 
and to the marchant also. For by thya mean the clothyng 1055 
of Englond ys in vttur deltey— the grotyst destractyon 
that euBf cam to onr reame, and the gretyst ruyne of 
many craftys wych long to the same, Wheribr, yf thya f louu. i™, nw 
etapid were broken or olhem'yse redTosayd, and cloth- cipUijng.' 
yng eet vp in Englond agayne, thya ys sure ; — ttie com- 
modyt« of our wolle a?ul cloth schold bryng in al other lOlil 
thyngys that we haiie nede of out of al other straiinge 
p<trtya beyond the sec. Ye, and though out cloth, at 
the fyrat hegynnyng, wold not be so gud perancxturo, wouM not oi tir 
as hyt ys made in other partys, yet, in procesae of tyme, 
T can not aeo wy but thatournien, by dylygence, niyght 1066 
attayne therto ryght wel ; apecyally yf the prynce wold 
Btudy therto, in whose powar hyt lyth chefely such 
thyngys to helps. Ther be marchant men that, by the tai in » fcw 
helpe of the •pryncu, wyl vndertnko in few yerj's to ('Pwheb,! 
bryng clothyng to as grcte pe/"fectyon as hyt ys in other u iho (oniKn 
partya, wyeh, yf hj't were downe, hyt acliold he the 
gretyft buHfyte to incri-se the rj'cliee of Englond that 
myglit be deuyayd. Tliey wych now fach our wol 1074 
schold be glad to fach our clotli made in onr reame ; 
wherbyachold bo occupyd infynytc pepul, wych now 
lyuo in idtdnea, wrechyd and pore. And the sarao 
thjnig ya to be sayd both of lode atid tyn. Our ^la^ Hnreiiiiiuni 
chantp cary them out at plesure, and then bryng the „« iiIri,d''ow 
same in worltyd agayn, ajtd made vessel thcrof. And 
so of infynyte other thyngya wo niyght say, the wych 
Iho gudnes of nature hath to our yle gyuen, they wych 
now ya not nede to rchcrse but thys gDnwally. They 
' to margin of MS. 
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4 maruhaunt must bo prohyhytyd to liryng in any siicli 
thyngys wych may be made by the dylygeiiM of our 
owns men. Wyne, ueluettya, aiul sylkj-a, they may 
bryng in, but not in Buch abundance as they conunynly 
dow, wych causyth much yl, as we sayd before. Wher- 
for the statute of apparayte must be put in exocutyon, 

• and Buch commyn tauCTnys of irynys wold be forbyden. 

h They cause much yl aiid myaery. Hut what thyngys 
they schal cary out, and what thyngya biyng in, tL« 

3 olTycerys appoyntyd to the ouiirsyght therof must eurr 
prescrybe ; for thya cannot be determyd but accord- 
yng to the abundance atirl penury of thjTigyB pmdenlly 
coHsyderyd. Hyt ya to be reBcruyd. But thea olTycerys 
must be appoyntyd wyse and expert men in euwy gretc 

8 cyte, hauen, and port 

(35.) And hereanotherpoynt fortoayd tbo abund- 
ance cuiifyth to my remembrance— I thynke [it] giid 

" mid, profytabul — wych ys thys ; that the TtirMonabul 
ciititujuo eommynly appoyntyd most [be] abatyd ; and 
s[>ccyally to them wych bryng in thyngya neoeaauy, 

i wherby they may be prouokyd more gkdly to bijrogin. 
For ti8 the ordur ys now, the prynce hath more[tban]hAU'e 
of theyr gayne, wy th thj-ng gyiiyth them lylyl connge lo 
travnyle and to take payn. Hyt achold be alao no anutl 
furtherance many ways, as I tliyiike, yf hyt were o^ 
deynyd that our owne marchauntya achold cary otit aad 
bryng in wyth our owno vesseUyg, and not tso tie 

1 fltraungerya schjppys as they now dow ; by the reson 
wherof our owne maiynerya oft-tymya lyo iiluL 'A 
nothor greta thyng thcr ys, as I thynkp, wych Khold 
much helpe to make abundance of al thyng nocenuy 
for the lyfe — to constrayn the plowmen atul fermoiys to 
bo raoro dylygent in reryng of at manrr of beatya mui 
catnyl ; for by theyr neclygewe vndowtydly rysyth i 

) grete parte of the darth of al audi thyngys as for fod* 
' III margin of MS. 
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ys necessary : for the lake of aufU thyngya, oanayd by 1119 

8iich neclygonce, ys oiio chefa eauso ' of the dcrth tbetof. 

And a nother ther ya wych fow inon obaeme ; wych ys 

the inhawsyng of rentye of ktft days iinlucyd, as wo Binumniwi 

Bayd before j for yf they fermerys pny muoh rent, and avii. 

more then ya reson, they must nedys sel dere of netes- 

Byt« : for he that byth dere may sel dere also iustely. 1126 

Wherfor thya ordynance wold be profytabul — that al 

each rentys as be iniiaunsyd by memory of man schold 

be robatyd, and sot to the old stynt of that tyrae when 

the pepul of Englond floryschyd ; for now they are Engijinit i> 

brr>ugh[t] almoat to tho mysory of Fraunce, by the yl to uie miniy u( 

goiieniance of lato days, atid auaryce of the hedys and 

rularya of them. Thys ground must be take awoy, 1132 

yf we intend euer to remedy thys grete darth, wych ya 

now of al thyngys among vs reynyng. Whcrof tho 

ground surely ya thya, for thys mnkyth, wythont Tayle, 

al Itynd of vytayl more dere then hyt was wont to he, aii hindaof 

wych conimyth nl out of the cuntrey. And, coTWeqnently, tamt uun Uiti 

when vytayl ya dere, then they craftysraan must nede 

sel hys ware aftuT the same rate ; for hyt costyth hyni 1130 

more in nnryachyng hys fnmyly and artyfycorya therof 

then before hyt was wont to dow. And so, cii/fsequenlly, 

of thys rote spryngj-th al darth of al thyngjs wych we 

Behold hauc by the dylygenco and labur of the pepul, 

(35.) Whei-for we may surely conclude, that jf thys ifih™iiiiw«i 
thyngys were remodyd aftur thys miiner, both coHcem- J^^ h.'pi>"iiT 
yng marchaimtya, laburarys of the ground, iiiiii fermerys 
therof^ we schold in few yerys haua abundawce of al 1147 
thyng aftur the old lasacr ; wo schold haue thya myacr- 
abul pouerty taken away. Yor, as for be|.'garys lusty and 
strong, ye, aiid thefys also, schold bo but fow or non at iiiitTMwmiM 
al of that Bort« as thoy bo now. For yf thys multytude 
of sOTTiyug men were* piukkyd away aftur the mancras ['rugr)*.] 

^^^ohowyd you before, the rote of al tliat sortc schold 1153 

^^^K ' MS. cbauac. 
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1164 vtturly perysch. Jnd asfor thoe the wycl 

ud isiint«ii broughft] forth i)»potc;nt, or by ajknea are Mien thcrto, 

nouriihta, they achold he biit few, aitd oastJy schold be uuryachyd, 

aftur a maner lately deuysyd by the wyeedomp of die 

uUMfiiniii cytyzyna of Ipor, a cyte in Flaundrcs, the wjch I 

wold wysch to be put in vse wyth ya, or els some other 

IIGO of the SAUiQ sort. How be hyt, to haue acme each is 

by nature are impotent and pore, I thyiike hyt ys the 

ordynance of God to a gud purpos ; for such ponerly 

exeroysyth wel the pytuoae myndys of them wych haue 

enough, and puttyth them ia remembrance of the im- 

11(55 becyllyte of maimys nature. Wherfor hyt may be wel 

Bouitiickpimoni EulTryd to haue some to go aboute to prouokc men to 

vrovi>k« mm lo mercy and pyte, and to prouo and tempt theyr lonyng 

charyte. But to retome. Thya grete nombur of stuidy 

beggarys therby schold vtturly be takun away, and also 

1170 thegretfl pouerty of the laburarys of thegtounde. Aiid 

Ai>iiuiiux«.' thys, iJimler Lvpset, abwidaiice of al thyngys we scbold 

haue in our euntre. 

36, Liip«e^ — But, Syr, hyt ys not enowh, u W8 
sayd before, to haue thyngys neceasaiy in abundwiai^ 

L. ukinNiutthe but we mtist haiic al commyn ornamentysof ourcomn^ 
oDmnmairadih. welth also, yf we wyl make the p<rrfayt etat« belofB 
1177 dcscrybyd. 

37. Fo^e. — Thes omamentys, Tioifer LnpiMf, of com- 
iv.'«j.' niyn welya, asgudlycytee,castelly8,amitowny8,W3iMM 
H^n rdUi« folow ryches and abundance as thyng^« annexyd tbetbv 

""■ yf ther were a lytyl regard therof and a lytyl mote osi 

put thervnto; for wher as ya rycbes and abondaM^ 

1183 ther wyth a lytyl dylygonco wyl sone be hronght in d 

Commyji omamwitys ; aa gudly cytes and tovmya, wylk 

magnyfycal and gudly housys, fayr tcnpallys tnd 

churchys, wyth other commyn place* ; coBcerayng the 

K.sryniin wych I wold haue mem to eonferre cupry yerc a oeHaj* 

mruiin •'iiii fi.r 8U7nme, accottlyng to theyr abylytc, to the byldj 

Minm. in margin of HS. 
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and towne. And coduenycnt hyt were offycerys to bo 
appoyntyd to haue regard of the 1)[o]wty of the towne Citiw und (in™* 
and uuntrcy, and of tlie cUmnes of the eatne, wych mr ifao niii or 
BcLold cause greto hclth also, and (as I thynke) ho n "''" ° °" ' 
grete OMasyon tliat the pestylena schold not rejue so 1194 
much aa hyt doth wyth vs in our cufitre. But yf we wyl 
restore our cytea to such he^vty as we Be» in other cun- 
treys, we must •begyn of thys ground. '.Our gentylmen i*Pnee«i.] 
must be causyd to rctyre to cytes anrl townys, arid to bniid boum in 
byld them honsys in the same, and ther to see the wad'iini^^^m. 
goucrnanco of them, helpyng cuer to set al such thyng 
forward as perteynyth to the omamcittys of the cyto. 1201 
They may not contynually dwel in the cnntrey aa they 
flow. Thys ys a gret mdenes and a barbarouse miatiimo n )■ mao ma 
Tsyd wyth va in our cnntrey. They dwel wyth vs to iiv» in tin 
eparkylyd in the feldya and woodys, aa they dyd before "™ 
ther was any cyuyle Ijfo knowen, or atablyschyd 
among va : the wych surely ya a grete ground of the 1207 
lake of al cyuyle ordur and humanyte. Wherfor thya 
muat be amendyd, yf we wyl euer replenyach our cun- TiiisBnUraimiut 
trey wyth gud cytea and townys, of the <lekey whcrof 
I thynke thya ya one grete cause and manyfcst oceaayon. 
Wherfor thya muat bo remedyd aftur thya manw now 1212 
touchyd^to compel them at the lest to byld ther ■napmUsmBO 
theyr housys, avd aometymys ther to be resydent The ii™idciiim. 
gret lordya and gentylmen wych for theyr pleaure folow 
the court, wythoiit offyce or dygnyte, must be causyd 1216 
to retome itnd inhabyte the cytea of theyr oUHtreya ; by 
the wych mean acliortly the cjtes schold be made irihwiumioi 
boutyfnl and fayre, and formyd wyth mach cyuylyto. riiifa »oaw is 
Ami so thys onr cuntrey schold not only be teplenyachj-d our mnniir 
■wjth pepiii wcl occupyd, eupry man in hys offyce and "'" ' 
<1egre, but also we Hcliolii haue grete abundance of al vid iha ivoiits 
thyngyfljis wel of such thyng aa Our cuHtrey, by the 
dylygence of man, woM here and bryng forth, as of 1224 
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122.'> such thyng as by luarchauntyB Bcholil be brought io 

out of other partys. And yot, moreouer, you scbold 

pinynly Bee, tLat we scholtl haue wythal, consequently, 

u w*ii u lU al omamentyB cofmenyent to tie nature of our conlny, 

■bi> u, our wycH wyl not suffur to he so omat nnrf so beutyful, m 

euery di'gre, ae other cuntreya be, as Italy, Frannw, 

1231 and Germany. The defecte of nature ye witA ts bocH, 

by the reson wherof we haue not such thyiigys «■ 

[•p«e.M.j schold "ornate our cuntrey aftiir such maner, notwyth- 

stondyng we haue attd may haue by dylygenoe a] sndi 

tliyng as Bchnlbo requyryd to thys commyn wel, the 

I23B wycli wo hauo before deecrybyd. Wherfor, 'iSatUr 

WBUH/nnw Lup«e/, we may how, conaequeHtly, procedo to cor- 

inowpcJiiT. rocte the fautys wych be in the pollycy anii iu the 

Uon o(tJ» com- mancT of admynj'stratyon of our commyn wele ; the 

wych ya, as hyt wore, the^ule to the body ; for hyther 

1241 to we haue Bchovryd and touchyd the maner of the cot- 

rectyng only such mysordurys aa be in the l.iody and 

in the partyB of the same. Wherfor, now, Mastur 

Lvpgrf, yf you thynko hyt tynie, and except yon t*- 

membyr any thyng not spoken of wych ya node npon 

1246 thys parte, let vs go forward therto. 



[CHAPTER IL] 
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1. Lvpse/. — Syr, for as much as I lemembyr the 

• knot betwyx the body and the soule, and the com- 

munyoQ betwyx them also to be of that sorte that they 

4 dyaeasys of the one redunde to the other, therfor I 

thynke such dyseasya of the body (yf ther be any yet 

left bebynd) achalbe curyd by the conectyon and cure 

of such aa prrtcyne to the lyfe and bouIo of the suue- 

Wherfor I thynke you may procalo, yf you wold a lytjl 

).!• srhow more at lai^o liow thys body aehold be kept aud 
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corasoruyd coiitynually in helth, and in thya pcoBperouBo ijwIj nuj (■ 
state wych you hnuo Jescrybyd. 

2. Pofe. — Why, fiUister Lvjw/, dow you not pe)-- p. inn™™. 
ceyue how that schal folow of neceasyte to the cute of nomiiij fougw 
the myaordurya wycli remayn in the lyfc, and, as liyt 
were, the aoule of thys polytyke body, euen lyke aa hyt 15 
ys in inannya body, to tho wych I oft resombyl the 
same, wherin you see the coJis«Tiatyon thorof 1 In helth in tuaiih, ram-h 
and prospcrouse state mucho hangyth apon the temper- unnrnrmnw. 
ancc and sobumca of the tuynd, in Bo much tliat you 
schal aee veray few of aobur and temperat dyat, but SoiwDmin™ 
they haue helthy atid welthy bodya, except tlie[y] wom,/. 
hurt themselfya by some extoryor cause manyfest and 22 
playn; aa ouer much or lytyl exercyse, or abydyng 
in Bome peatylent and corrupt ayre, and 'such other ["PBgeM.] 
lyke. Euen so hyt ys in this polytyke body, bo you Andtounmiii* 
aaauryd, yf we may fynd the mean now, in tbye our "^ 

conimunycatyon folowyng, to corrects the fautya in our 
pollycy, thya proapprouae etato achal HUrely long con- 28 
tyuue, and thys polytyke body helthy and welthy long 
schal indure. A eertayn argument thorof we haue of 
the moat iiobul cyte of Vcnyce, wych, by the reaoa of of which Voni« 
the gud ordur and pollycy that therin ys vsyd, hath 
contynuyd abouo a thouaand yerj-a in one ordur and 
state. Where aa the pepul also, by the reaon of theyi 3i 
aobur and temperat dyat, bo aa helthy and wolthy aa 
any pepul now, I thynke, lyuyng opon the erth. Ther- mkI "' ir •intni* 
for, Miuier Lup^e/, by statute made ajid commynly foiion n^ 
receyuyd eoncemyog our dyat, we muat bo cojnpellyd w'3ii«bo 
at the fyrat to folow thes mun iu aobumca and temper- J^^""*'" - 
anoe ; and then you schold neuc;- haue any occaayon to ""' " 
dowto therof nor feare the atabylyte of our prosperouse 41 
state and gud pollycy. Specyally, as I aayd, yf we 
may ao tenipur our polytyk ordur ajid rule, that theyr 
schal rest no faute theryn ; for that ya the sure ground 
of the coTwerufttyon of the commyn wele in tho polytyke 45 
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Clin treys i-cytes, and townya, rysyth eue 
coi/imynly, that ys to say, other of B 

) sedycyon mode by the rcson of some n 
I'olytyko gouema^ice and rule. 

T 3. Ispnet. — Syr, thya ys troth, n 
deny. And, therfor (wytjiout other delay) precede 
aftur your nianec proposyd. 

4. Pole. — For by cause, Master Lvp*e(, tyranny in 
al commynaltys ys the ground of al yl, the wel of al 
myscLefu and niyaordur, the tote of a! sedycyon, and 
ruyne of al cyuylyte, therfor we must aboue al pro- 

i uyde that to hyt in our cuntiey be no place at aL For 

I aa man ys tlien mysorabul — though be bane nenw so 
gild hclth of body and prosperna state other ways — 
when reaon ys ouer-ruH and Tnnilyd alTectys gouemo 
and teyne ja hys ordiir of Ij-fo ; ye, and the bettur 
hclth of body atid more abuTidaiice 'of lychcs that be 

t hath and of wordly prosperyte, the more myserabnl 
he ya, and ful of wrechydnea ; so ys a ciuitrej', cyte, or 
towue, when liyt ys oppressyd wyth tyranny — though 
hyt be neuer so wel replenyacliyd wyth pepul hrllliy 
and welthy, aJid ornate wyth the most gudly cytcs of 

9 tho world, yet most myBerabul and wrechyd and ful of 
al ailuerayle, aa we haue before more at large deelaryd. 
Therfor, }>lasfer Lvpse/, alxjue al, as I sayd, of tliys 
we must baue regard, and etoppe al occasyon tberof as 
mucji as we may. And for as mucb aa Ibo prynco ys 
found of such sorte as ys requyryd to a veray true n»J 
pryncely state, — that ya to say, that pa^yth al other in 
wysedome and ■vettue, w[b]ose stomalto schold bfl a 

7 lyfely image of justyoe and pollycy, and whose lyfo 
achold bo biw to ol other and exarjrpol of al hutna[ii]y^ ,"] 
— therfor we must, to avoyd al tyranny, wyrfi in u 

• rcalmys ntnnyth in at thys bole (tbnt ys to Htf^'fe 
' Id mar^D of MS, 
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g^Tiynj; autliorv'te to one wycli ys not worthy of tliye donmumrpiu 

llama of n pryjice, the fill powar therof) — ^we must ntttinrtuuiw 

prouyd, I say, that by no prcrogatyfe ho vsiirpe »pon pr«»u«or 

the pcpul any Buch authorysycl tyranny, wycbe the 

actys of porlyamentys in tyme past, vndcr the pretense 85 

of princely maiesty, hath granntyd therto here in oiir 

cuiitrey. Seing, therfor, that a prynccly state, as we 

haue prouyd hcfore, ys most conucnyent for our cuntrey 

and to the nature therof most agreahul ; and Beyng, 

also, that prj'ncys conimyniy are rulyd by affectya, 90 

rather then by reson and ordur of iustyce ; the lawya, 

tvycho be syncere aiid pure rcsoii, wythout any spot or 

blot of atfcctyon, must Uauo ohefo authoiyte ; they 

must rule and gouerne the slate, and not the pry»cu 

aflur hya owne lyborty (if!(i wyl. For lliya cause thcsSo 

most wyae men, eonayderyng the nature of pryncys, ye, Tim "Imi mm 

anil the nature of man as liyt ys indedo, affyrme a myxte Uuvaninieni bnt 

state to be of at other the best and most conuenjent to f 

ronserue the hole out of tyrawny. For when any one 1 

pnj'te hath ful authoryte, yf that p«rte chaunce to he 100 

corrupt wyth affectys, as oft we so in euery other 

state hyt dotho, the rest schal sutfur the tyranny 

therof, and he put in grete myaery. For the *avoydyng [-Puiro is.) 

wherof here in era euf trey, the authoryte of the prynce nu mihoriiT of 

must bo tcniperyd and brought to ordur, wych, many u inuOcnisj, 

yerys, by prerogatyfya grauntyd therto, ys growne to a 

manyfest iniury; the wych thyngys theactyaof our 107 

prj-ncys in tyme so openly liauo declaryd, that hyt 

neilyth, I trow, no proffe at al, 1 thynke ther ys no 

man that so lakkyth yes wych thys doth not see. J 

(4.) But now by what mean thys may be downe 
pnrtely I haue aehowyj in the cure of the hedo and of 1 1 2 
the freaecy therof ; and the rest now we achal joyne in 
hya place. Our old aunceturys, the instj^utarys of Our inoaion 
our lawya and ordur of our reanie, consyderyng wel col^i.Narf 
thya Bflmo tyraTiny, and for the avoydyng of the same, '^"«'"'"' 
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uiMonisrprfie orilejTiyd a Conneatabul of EnglonJ, to conturpajse tlic 
aiithoryte of the prj-BC« ami tcmpur the wime ; ([)^lyllg 
hym authoiyte to cal a parljamcBt in such cose hb the 
pryiice wold ruw into any tyranny of hys owne Leddy 
jugement. But fnrbycaiiso tliya offyce semyd to tljo 
122 prynce oner-hye, to haue any one maw wj-th such 
authoiyte, and ao often tyme was cause of aedycyon 
and debate, in bo muuh that the pryncya of our tyiue 
bi>[ iinw tiiD haiie thya oifyco vtturly Bappresejd ; thetfor, for the 

pre^""" avoydyng of al such occaayon of any dangerooae sedy- 
127 cyon betwyx the prywcys of our reamo and hys 
u would be b«ur nobylyte, me semyth much more conuenyent, as I hano 
nuihl^ij'iq schowyd before, to gyiie thys autboryte vnto dj^erse. 
"^^ °" and not to ono ; euen lyke as the authoryte of the 
prynce may not rest in hym alone, but io hym, as the 
hede, joynyd to hys coanael, as to the body. Aftur tlic 
■ikiiriMUi* same forme, the Connestabul Behold be hede of thys 
ibeciiiir. other conseyl, wyeh schold represent the hole body of 

the pepul wiViOut parlyaraent and commyu coimseyl 
[•iig«se.i] geddryd of the tcamo, *Concernyng thys one poynt 
137 cliefely :^that ys to say, to see vnto the lybfrty of the 
Thdr duiiH to hole body of the renme, and to resyst al tyratmy wych 
iiijerihaafiii, by any manw may grow apon the hole commynAlty, 
and so to cal porlyament of the hole when so ener ttiey 
see any peryl of the losse of the lyberty. Thys coooseyl 
I42|I wold hauc, as I touehyd befor, of the Constabul as 
I hede, of the Lord Marschal, SLnard, and Chamburleyn 
of Englond, wyth iiij of the chefe jugys, iiij cytyiyna 
of London, and ij byschoppys, London and Cantor- 
bury. Thys conseyl schold euer be occaayon to redrtMe 
147 the atfectys of the prynce to the ordur of the law, 
juatyce, a«rf equyte, in case be that he by any mean 
schold corrupt hys counseyl appoyntyd to hym by tW 
same authoryte. For thys may in no case be eoa- 

' About half way dovn the mnrgin of thiA page, the anflo 

hail wrilten tlio wonin, "the thrrd poynt ol." liil Uiej-Mcaati 
b>ire no meBDinK, 



inyttyd to tha nrbytrymeiit of tlie pryjice to uhose hys Tiio kinn 'i"i w 
owne conacylj for tliat were al one and to commytte ol counai: 
to hys affectya, lyberty, arid rule. Thya therfor Echold 153 
be tlie sMond thyng perteynyng to thya conseyl and as a 
lytyl parlyament : — to elccte and clioae euor such men 
as they schold juge mete to be about a prynce, and to 
he vetay conseylarya of tJie commyn welthe, and not to 
be corrupte by feare or alTectyon. Thya conaeyl I wolJ inbooWeoniw 
haue to be of X peraonya : ij doctorys lemyd in 
dyuynytfi, and ij in the law cyuyle, and ij of tlie 160 
contmyn law — of the wyeh, ij I wold Behold be ap- 
poyotyd to receyue complayntys made to the kyng and 
to Teferu that same to the hole conseyl, and one of 
them to be of the cyuyle and another of the commyii 
law — and iiij of the nobylyle, expert ajid wyao wew in 1C5 
materys of pollycy. And by thya covwiseyl al thyngya 
perteynyng to the pryncely state schold bo gontniyd 
and mlyd; of the wych the kyng achold be hedo and i>Hbiii>-wn«»i 
prraydent euer when he myght or wold be among them, uoimg ibem. 
By them al byachoprykya and al hye offyco of dygiiyte 
BL'hoId be dyatrybut. The rest the kyng echold dya- 171 
poae, of hys owne propnr lyberty, wher hyt achold plese 
liyni. And ao by thys counaoyl the chefe mater ami tjhi. »il Kiiuo 
cause of al Bcdycyon schold bo take •away out of our i*p«geM*,'j 
cuittrey j that ya to say, the inoqualyte of Jyatrybutyon 
of the commyn oflyceys of authotyte a7id dygnyto. 176 
For thys ya euydent aiid playn, that the chefe cause 
of sedycyon rysyth therof. For wher yertuo ya not wi»re vtriui ii 
rewardjd wotthyly, then hyt tebellyth sturdyly; then ii„b,i,, ' 
rysytb dyadayne and hate ; then apryngyth enuy and 
malyce. Wherfor, when men be rogordyd aceordyng 181 
to theyi dygnyte, the occaayon moat chefe of al sedy- 
cyon achalbe take away vndowtydly. Thya coneeyl, Tiiiiiwmcii 
therfor, schoM bo a grote avd a wonilurful stay of the of ihi jniimij 
rytieely state arui stablysehyng of the true commyn 
' Two j.nges bear Ibis number. 
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A PniSOB ELECTED BY THE PEOPLE. 

18G wele that we bo mucli haue apoken of before. Wlipr- 
for, not wythout a cause I wold thys to be chosen by 
the hole parlyament, and aftorward euer supplyd by 
the electyon of thys coimseyl, wycli I sayd Bchold re- 
present the hole state eommynly. And thys ecbolil be 

191 tho second poynt of theyr ftutlioryte. The thryd 
norpHu Behold bo thya ; — that the materys of peace and warro, 
king'i debatyd by the other conaeyl and propur of the prynce, 
mTa bj schold euer be confyrmyd by them and authoryayd by 

**"" tbeyr conaent, Al other thyngys perteynyng to tho 

196 tyng tind pryncely powar, aa I sayd befor, to heng 
only apon the authoryte of hym and hys conseyl joinyd 

nifl to hym. By thya mean, ULaster Lvp^ei, we scliold 
avoyd eaaely al dauuger of tyranny ; by tbys mean we 
Behold avoyd the sedycyon that ys to be fearyd of the 
electyon of the prynce yf he were not adniytlyd by euc- 

202 ccBsyon of hlodc. Or ela, bycauso that maner hath hj-n 
Tsyd many yerys, and takyth away much occosyon of 
sedycyon, aa you thynke, I wyl not stykke wyth you 
in that, so that you wyl graunte me agayn bys powar, 
nftur tho mantr before rehersyd, somewhat to be tern- 

207 pryd ami brought in ordur. 

5. Lv^et. — Yes, SiV, that I must nede graiuit, ex- 
cept I wold admyt playn tyranny, wych wyl not agre 

7.1 wyth onr communycatyon before had. •But, on the 
h»en other purte, I wold not yet haue bym chose by elec- 
tyon, but let that powar rest in the auncyent famylys, 
or els hyt can not he chose but that we schold hauo oil 
214 cyuyle warre and sedycyon. For euery man wold 
study to attayne therto, and so al schold fal into n 
confuayon. 

6. Po/e. — Kay, Mastur LrpMf, I can not tel yoa 
• ii that ; yf hyt were reetraynyd, aa I haue eayd befor, Iher 
or wold not be so greto ambycyon tberof as ther ys now. 
„ For as in Venyce ya no grete ambycyonao desyre to be 
'^^ thcr Duke, because he ys reatreynyd to gud ordur M 
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^lytyke, so wyth ve, alao, scliold be of our kyiig, y{ 222 

hys powur were temperyd aftur tlio luanc)' before de- 

scrybyd. WlieraB now enei-j ma» desyryth hyt by-. Now •.•rj mm 

cause he may mako hymaelfe and al hys frendya fOTi(Dr«iUi>iin>^. 

ener rj'ch ; he may subdue hya enemya at hys ploeure ; l 

al ys at bye commandement and wyl. Ajid thys Lathe , 

mouyd cyuyle war in tynie past, notwytlistondyng thya 228 

ordynanue of suKceasyon. l!ut wo wyi not entur no 

ferther in dysputacyon now, fur as much as I rementbyr 

we hauo reawiuyd apon thys mater before, and ploynly 

cowcluJyd the best way, yf men wold lyfe in cyuylo 

lyfe togyddur, to hauo a prynce by fre electyou aiul a pdnn ei«uii 

chosyng hym among other of the best. But fot hy- ibciMtrunnur 

cause we ace bacharouse and rulyd by affectyB, for the 

BToydyug of gretur yl wych wold come among bathar- 236 

ouae myndya, therfor, in the second place, and not as 

the best, we thought hyt co?(Uenyent, aa you say, now to 

tfike hym hy auccessyon, but tcJwperyiig liya powar, as 

hyt ys before sayd. 

7. Lvpauf. — Thys ys vudowtydly troth. The powar in "ii iti" l. 
of the prynce wold, aftur such fascyon, be rcatreynyd Hj^ffibui* 
and brought to onlur ; uttd, aftur my mynd, liyt ye the Huuiibid. iii 
chefe grounde and pryiicypal of al thya true commyn i«™[^''"' 
■wele, wherof we now apeke, ctmayderyng the nature of QimanjJori- 
man aa hyt ya, wych ys more conimy/dy rulyd by '?"^[^?:J^ , 
aHectys then by reaon. Wherfor, yf thys ground were 
stablyschyd, and surely set, the cure of al other my»- 318 
ordurys wych we notyd before wold by and by folow 
and easely insuo. 

B. PoZti. — That ya troth. Master Lvp«e(, wythout p.«iri.Tnui 
fayle, aa we Bfhnl see in our proceaso more playn. For phyiirisMuiT, 
as physycyonya say, when thoy haue remouyd the chcfe iwiotrf 'ho 
cause of the malady and dyseose in the body, by lytyl mtU^T, 
and by lytyl then "Ifaturo hyrselfe curyth thepatyent ; t* Pug* sat 
lur purpoa, thys faut« that we haue be- pMiieni. 
' In margin of MS. 
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257 fore spoken of, wych waa and ya the cause of manj o 

onys perfaytly curyd, aclial mjiiyatur vnto vs the most 

eonuenyent mean for to procede to the cure of the rest. 

Among the wych, aa I rerae»jbyr, was ther nolyd the 

AiuOiw hall ii faute of bryngyng vp of the nobylyte, wyeh, for the 

nporihtDoWuiT. most parte, are nuryachyd \Tyt[li]out cnre, bothe of 

theyr parentys being alyfe, and much wera of them in 

264 whose ward cotiimynly they dow fitl ailur theyr deth ; 

the wych care for iiothyng hut only to apoyle thejr 

pupyllya and wardya, or ela to maiy them aftur theyr 

pleaure, wherby the true loue of mntrymony waa and yg 

vtturly take away and deatroyd ; to the wych, aa eucry 

269 man knowyth, auccede infynyte myserya and mysordurya 

of lyfe. Wherfore thys thyng mnat be remedyd, yf we 

wyl precede to our end and purpoa. And, fyret, aa ctrn- 

w>niTi.> cemyng the wardya ; of thya we must bcgyn al our old 

niiUsR u> wudi barbarouse cuatumya vtterly to abrogate, wythont »*- 

ihnw»i>i^ Bpecto of the begynnyng in therof, though they appcrp 

■nil uio» who neuCT- 80 gud. And Qwr they wych haae the nobylyte 

wnnUmuHba inward must be boumten tomake arekenyng tmrfcount 

Kwuntt,'"*" before a juge appoyntyd therto, not only of al hya 

intrate, rentys, and reuenewys, but much more of the 

279 orderyng and inatytutyon of hya ward both in vertuo 

and lemyng. But hcnj ys, Mastur 'Lrpaet, not only 

iu our cuiitrey, but also in al oilier wych oner yet I 

knew, a gret lake and neclygenco of them wych rule in 

commyn poUycy ; and that ya thys : — that in no cuNtfc 

284 ther ys any regard of the bryngyng vp of vtl.e in com- 

KfluMijoi..! myn dyscyplyne and puhljke excercyse. .But en«fry di*» 

pryuatly in hya owne house hathe hys maatur to instnutte 

uidtabriiwnp hys chyldur in letturys, wythout any reapeete of other 

«ir (lerdHd exercyse iu other featys perteynyng to nobylyte no lo 

&>u at anni. then Icmyng and letturys, aa in al featys of cfayuftli?. j 

Therfor ther wold be some ordynawco deuysyil for iSe I 

[•Pi((««i.j joynyng of thea bothe *togyddur, wych Tnj^hft] I 

' In innpgin of MS. 
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me aftur thys maner, lykewyae i 



e liaue in our 293 



Vny lie ray tea, coUugya, and commyn placys to nuryach 
tbo chyldur of pore mon in lotturys ; wherby, as yuu 
see, (xJWimyth no smal profyt to the cOHtmyn wele. 

(8.) So much more we echold haiia, as hyt were, P 
ccrtayn plaeya appoyntyJ for the bryngyng vp togyddur « 
of the nobylyte, to the wych I wold the nobullya echold " 
be coinpelljd to set forward theyr chyldur and heyrya, ■J 
that in a aombur togyddur they myght the bettur pro- 
fyt. And to thya cumpany I wold hauo appoyntyd 3 
rularys certayu of the inoat vsrtuse and wyse men of the 
rentne,thowychschold instruct thya vthetowhomeachold 
come the gouemnnce aftur of thya our commyn wde.' 
Here they schold be inatructe, not only in veKue and lem- v 
yig, but also in al featya of waire perteyuyng to such r« 
OS achold be hereaftiir in tymo of wair captaynya and 
gouemouiya of the commyn BOrte. Thya achold be the 3 
most nobul inatytutyon that euer was yet deuysyd in 
any commyn wele. Of thys surely schold spryng the 
founlayn of al cyuylyte and polytyke nde ; ye, and 
wythout such a thyng, I can not tel whether al the rest 
of our deuyao wyl ly tyl avayle. I thynk hyt wyl neuer 3 
be possybul to instytuto our commyn welo wythout thya 
ordynance brough[t] to passe and put in effect.' Our 
old fatherya haue byn lyberal in byldyng greto abbeys * 
and monaeteiys for the exercyse of a mouoatycid lyfe 
among relygyouae men, wych hath downe much guil to 3 
the vertnese lyiiyiig of Chrystyan myndys ; whose e 
anipuLll, wold that we schold now folow in byldyng '■ 
plaeya for the inatytutyon uf the nobylyte, or els 
chaungyng "some of thes to that vse, bycause ther be 

' Tothfgrwtumeboth WeelmesteriiRfJSayiit Albooyn, end 
many other. 

' PrebeDcija a^liold be pmnia to yong gefllylmeH, mnrrd 
aid temyd in scripture ; by thys mean icripture ticbotd be more 
cowmunyd then byt ys. 

The abO¥B sentencas are written in tbe ma^n. No refer- 
ence mark is Bupitili;il to denote wtiere they ahnuld be placed. 
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;> ouej^mauy of tkys sort now in our days ; that, euen Ijfcir' 
aa thes monkys aiid relygyouse me» ther lyuyng to- 
gyddur, exercyae a certajTi monaatycul dyacyiilyne anil 
/ lyfe, 80 they nobyllya, beyng brought vp togydiliir, 

— — Behold krno thcr the dyRcyplyno of tlio commyn wele. 
m. noUH Uiink You see now how they nobullya thynke themxcUe borne 
uqimdirhu only to tryuTDphe and spend such laudys, the wych 
pnriiied. theyr anceturys haae prouydyd for them, in theyr vayiie 

pleflurya and pastymya. They neuer loke to other end 
332 and purpoa. But here I wold haue them in thys dyscy- 
plyne, fyrst, to take hede and dylygcntly to leme what 
they be, and what place the[y] occupy in the co»imyn 
wele, atid what ys the offyce and duty p«rteynyng U> 
H«r. uinj rtmjui the same. 1 Here they schold leme how and aftur 
iHrtaiiu lu ihcir what niancr they myght be abul and uete to dow 
and put in exercyse that thyng wych p*rteynylh 
339 to tliyyr offyce and authoryte; and ao playnlyoTiff fully 
to he instructe in the admynyatratyon of justyce both 
publyke and pryuate. And, as I aayd, at voyd tyinys 
also coKUonyent to the same, they schold vse to exercyse 
theraselfys in featya of the body and chyualty, no lesw 
3H expedyent for tyme of warr then the other exereyees be 
for tyme of peace. And thya they scUoId be worthy of 
the name wych we now vnworthylygyuo vnto them com- 
tBi bKooa mynly ; then they Behold be nobullys in dede ; then they 

■nd iiw people schold be tniQ lordya and mastiirys ; then they pepul 
lo bo itDvin»a wold be gUii to he gouemyd by them, when they pr- 
ceyuyd so playnly that they reganlyd the wele of them 
361 no lease than theyr owne pryuatly. But, Maatur Lvp- 
kH, the partycular mean of bryngyng tbya niat«r to posse 
requyiyth, as I sayd before, a hole boke, Hyt ya enough 
for VB now to schow and touch the maiifr and mean in 
general 
^ °ij hT" " ^' ^'P*''- — ^y^f *''?* schold be a nohnt inaty tntyoii, 

and to such a pry;tce aa acbold be in a true commjn 
358 wele esy to bryng to paaae, or to any auch rulatTmJ 
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intend ft veray true cyuyle lyfe.) *I pray God we may [•p«?o4i.] 

lyfe to Be some men of autlioryto bend to put thya in nuyutDio-uii 

effecte. Thya scLoId brj-ng forth in few ycrj-a, I trow,\ 

Plato's commyn wele, or ek, rather, the true instytutyon 3^2 

of Chryatyan doctryne ; so that ther achold be wyse 

me7i among thya vthe to inatytute them in the BummC Thw nhooM im 

of Chrystya GoapeL "v ciiriii'i oo«[>«i. 

10. Po/<^. — Yea, Maatur Ltjwcf,' that ys to be TOdc^ P.MjiiU"!" 
Btond ; that ys the hede dyacyplyne and piiblyke that itui.hmrrtu- 
I spake of befor ; in the wych, I thynke, in few yerya, 
as yon say, they achold more profyt to the commynyng, 369 
of Chryatyn charyte and the veray GoBpel of Chryat,, 
then our mowkya haue downe in grete procesao of tym^ iiwaui 
in theyr solytary lyfe, wych hath brough[t] forth, wythj lire wn 
lytyl profyt to the publyke state, much euperatycyon.j miirii i 
Thya vtlie, as stcrrys, achold lyght in al pnrtys of the 
rcame hercoftur, and thoy schold put ia effect that thyng 375 
^vyeh thea Eolytary men dremo of in theyr comarys. 

11. Lvp*e/. — Vndowtydly Buchaninstytutyonachold i^Xhi 
wel remedy tliya muter of the wardys, ajul bryug i; 
co7itrary fame into our tuiitrey. I'or as wo be now 
faiuyd therwyth, eo we schold he then of nl other moat 380 
praysyd ; aiid not only for the wardys and gud otdur of 

them, but for the hole educatyon of nobylyte, wych MfctUww 
ya in al placys, as you sayd, more neclocte then of the otuieuimw 
nobyllys theyr hankys and theyr houndys, of whose 
educatyon they haue grete cure. 385 

12. Pole. — Syr, you Bay truth ; and apecyally wyth Tni«,M 
vs, wher gewtylmen study more tobryng vp gud houndys lobring 
then wyae heyrya. But now let vb go forward, and you ^[„ i,^ 
Bchal see how, yf thos ij thyngys wych we haue spoken 
of — that ys, the tak3Tig away of al occaayon of tyranny 
and ordeynyng of gud hedya, and now thys gud edu- 
catyon of the nobylyte— had place and effect*, that the 
remodys of al other mysordurya schold, as I haue oft f 

' MS.;e. 
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394 sayd, schottly be found and put in effect, aa al olhei 
[•Pujoit.] mysordurya of our lawya before notyd. As, fyret, •«>- 

iprlii ui LollJon 

u.the mouyng of causys by wrj-te front acliyre townys to 

)p.iiiLijon.' London, wych we notyd a grete abuse, and not wythout 

a caiiso ; for by tlint mean eucry man of powar veij-th 

iiya aduersary wythout cause, and when be knowyth 

400 ryght wel hys nmter jb vniuste. Thys tbyng, I thjrnkc, 

Bcbold be remedyd by aad by, wythout ferther payne or 

i»diityofih« punnyachment appoyntyd therto, yf the nohylyte and 

.MjiitiiH gentylmenofeueryschyrewoldcoHsydurtheyro^ceomi 

Mn'tnuniti. duty therm; wych ys ohefely to see justyce among theyi 

405 seniaritys and sublectys, and to kepe them iu vnyta imd 

coHconle. "Whorfor thys must be ordeynyd ; — that no 

No ™>M iDiut cause be remouyd by wryte to London, but such only as 

London, BwK they gfintylmeii of the acyre, by the reaon of tlie dyfly- 

gHiitminioriiis cultyof the mater, can not decyde ; or els for some other 

ditangtni. resouabul cause to be prouyd before them. And at 

London the jugj's echold admyt non in sute, but such only 

4 1 2 as, forsome resonabul cause, were remyttyd to them by the 

ge/itylmen of the acyre, wych haue authorytc theria 

in the seasyonys and ayays at acyre towuya appoyntyd. 

And morcoHPi- they parlj-s both schold be swome apon 

a hoke that wyth gud opynyon of justyce they pemte 

417 and defendo euei' theyr rjght, for the aroydyng of al 

calumnyouse contentyon and wylful Texatyon of theyr 

Tii> lartj too- aduersarya. And besyde thys, the paHy condemnyd by 

i-» twu. the authorjte of the hye jugya, achold euCT" be awardvd 

to pay costys and al other dammage CDmyng to hys a^- 

uersary by the reson of the vniuat sute and vexatyon. 

423 And ao hy thya mean, that ys, pa^-tely by the wyadome 

and gild prouysyon of the gentylraen and of the nohylyte 

L"p«*f«.i •rulyng in the cu»trey, and purtcly by feare of tlijs 

paync, both of penury and of the paying also of coslys 

■n.u. toniw and dammage, the controuersys of the ci'mmyna in eupry 

^^B Ruiiij bs Hi It achyro echold easelyar be pacyfyd and the comaogf^Ha 

I mad 
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' qnyetneB mnch incresycl ; the wych, Marfer Lvpsef, now »iiflnui«im 
ys much trowblyd hy cr>"te«tyous myndyB and fro ward 
wyttye, not only of the partys themaelfya, but alao, 
much more, by the auarycyouee myndys and couetouso 432 
of the prokforya and attorneys, wych commynly regard 
luoro thoyr owne Incur Iheu the juBtyce of theyr clyentys 
cause, Wherfor the same otho tliat ys mynystryd to 
the clyent hymaelfe achold be gyuen also to hys proktor 
or aduocate, and also pufinyBchement, not only of per- Airacurt ■ 
iury, but alao of promotyng vniuste cauaya, wold he vi>™inioh» 
joynyd therto. The punnyaohemcnt achold be aftur thys 
sort : bycause he for hya Incur deludyth bothe partys 440 
aiid prolongyth the cojitrouerey by hya crafty wytt, when 
80 euw hyt myght bo manyfeately prouyd, and hya 
couetoufio Diynd openly declaryd, he sohold pay the b^pajdniin 
coatya and dammoge to both the partya, aa wol to the boUiisrtiii 
aduez-Bary of hya elyont, wych by hj-s craft was long de- 
fraudyd of hya ryght, as to hya owne clyent, wj-ch by 446 
hya dysaymulatyon and fare wordya was intertejnyd in 
long ante. Thys ordynance, I thynke, wold helpe much 
to the settyng forth of the juatyce of causys ; thya achold 
cause the attomeya and prokturya to refrayne from theyr 
crafty inuoiityonya ; the wych ys the ground and the 4fil 
veray chefe key of the longe aute of causya in the Court 
at 'Westmonasterc, wych we nntyd and obseruyd coh- 
scquently for a nothcr grete fante and myaordur. 

13. *Lvikse/. — The couotnae myndya of the mynys- ['Pig* 
turya of the law ye, ivj-thout dowte, a gret parte 
of thes long sutya, wych, I thynk, schold be well ro- 
dressyd yf thya payne were set apon them before pi-e- 
scrybyd ; apepyally yf you joynyd to thya aonie prouyayon 
coBceraj-ng the multytude of them. For of them are 
oufir-many, though ther ho among them ou^r-few gud. 
Tlierfor, yf hyt were ordeynyd that only auch whose vfr- 
hio and honeaty and giid lemyng in the law were by 
' lo margin o£ MS. 
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464 many yorjB prouyd, Buhold be odmyttyd topraclysow* - 
caueys ; and such as luke not for al theyr Iyu3"ng of tlie}T 
Ht ■ImmW clyentys, but gentylme», wych baue other lande, otfyt-e, 
or fee, auffycyently to mayntoyn thenisclfys ■wylhal, 
then I thynke ther woM not be so greto robbery vayd of 
469 them as ther ya now, and the sutya schold not be go 
iUi«*Bot long interteynyd. How bo hyt, you, as I romembyr, 
longBuiti? notyd a notlicTgroundofthynlongsutyB before, d/uithat 
ther was also fnute in tha veray ordur of the law. Dyd 
you not so 1 
.-mjM: 14. Po/e. — Yos, Master Lvporf, that ys tioth, owf 

that ys tlie fount^n and cause of the hole mat^r ; the 
wych cause (as we haue downe in some other mys- 
477 otdurys before reberayd) wo must study to take away, 
yf we wyl vttnily remedy thys fautc of vs touehyd, 
m\m Matter l,vpiif.t. Thys ys no dowte but 'that our law 

avd ordur thorof ya ouer-confuac. Hyt ys inf3Tiytc, 
and wythout ordur or end. Tlier ys no staby] gronnde 
482 therin, nor sure stay ; but euery one that can coloure reson 
makyth a stope to the best law that ya before tymc de- 
lUMj of uysyd. The siitfylfj of one sergeant schal euerte and de- 
stroy a] the jugcmentya of many wysc men before tyiue 
receyuyd. Ther ys no stabyl ground in our commjrn 
487 law to leyne ^-nto. The jugementys of ycrya bo infynyte 
and fid of much controuCT^y ; and, be53^ie that, of snial 
'•wnM authoryte. The jugys are not bounden, as I vndenstond, 
F.. to folow them as a rule, but aftur theyr owne lylwrty, 

'■s" <5.1 they liaiie authoryte to juge, accordyng as tliey arc "in- 
atructyd by the eergeantys, and as the cyroumstanr« of 
the cause doth tbem moue. And thys makylfa jnge- 
494 mentyB and process© of our law to be wythout end owrf 
infynyte ; thys caiisyth stitys to be long in decysyon. 
irfjihi., Therfor, to remedy thys mater groundly, byt were 
impUor necessary, in our law, to vse the eame remeily thkt 
'"* Justynyan dyd in the law of the Romaynj-a, to I 

490 tliys infjTiyte pj'ocesae to certayn cndys, to cut ■ 
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tliya long lawya, and, by the wjailome of soiiie poly- wUu imdiuud 

tyke and wyao mew, inatytute a few aitd bettur lawys onUaanM^ 

and onlynazjcys. The statutya of kyngys, also, be ouw- Tt» naiou* «< 

many, eiien as the coijatytutyonja of the tmperorya nmi.y, 

were. Wborfor I wold wyach that al thea lawys schold Th» 1.1™ wmi 

be brought into some smol nonibur, and to be wrytea in number, n.id 

also in our mother tong, or eJa put iato the Latyn, to iiiu ot Luin!"^ 

cause them that study the cyuyle law of our reame, 

fyrat to bcgyn of the Latyn tong, whorin they myght 508 

also aftunvant leme many thyngya to helpe thya pro 

fessyon. Thya ya one thyng necessary to the educatyon | 

of the nobylyte, the wych only I wold ai^hoKl be ad- I 

myttyd to the study of thya law. Then they myght ' 

study alao the lawys of the Eomaj-nya, where they 613 

schold aee al causya and coKtronerays deeydyd by rulya 

more conuenyent to the ordur of nature then they be in 

tliys barbaroiise toag and Old Frcneb, wych now aeruyth not in ihii ii«i- 

to no purpos els. Tliys, JIastur Lvp«(i/, ya a grele oiri Fnoeh. 

blute in our pollyey, to see al our law mid commyn 

dyacjplyne wryten in thya barbarouae langage, ivych, 519 

aftur when the youth hath lernyd, atruyth them to no 

purpoa at al ; and, beayde tliat, to aay the truth, many b»iiIh whipb, 

of the lawys themaclfya he also barbarouse and tyran- anbviHnnwuid 

nycal, aa you haue l)efote hard, Wherfor, yf we wy[ 

euer bryng in true cyuylyts into our cuntrey by gud 524 

pollyey, I thyiike we muat abrogate of thos lawys veray mui mn-t i* 

many ; the wych ya the only remedy to cure such fautya 

as we foiifid before in prjniate successyon *and intayl- !• fw **■! 

jnig of landya in euery mean house. For as hyt ys in 

pryncys housya and lordya conuenyent that the eldyat Pfimoireniiii™ 

soue schold, as chefe hede of the famyly, eu^ succedo iiia r«w. 

(alway prouyayon had for the yongur also) so hyt ya 

playnly agayno nature in mean famyjya eommynly ; 

and, OS we ssyd and sclio[w]yd at Inrg^ before, occaayon 

of much hurte, aa many other burharouse custumys and 

onlynance be, of the \»ych we apnke of before ; the 535 
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nil. wych ul by thys one remedy schold bo am 

to by correct, yf we mygbt iniluce the bcdys of our cuwtrey 

t91 Ln to admyt the same : that ys, to Kceyue the cyayle law 

of the Eomaynys, the wych ys now the commyn law 

640 almost of al Chryatyan natyonys. The wycL Ihyng 

, vndowtydJy schold be occaayon of infynyte gudiies in 

the orilur of our reame, the wych I coud Bchow you many- 

feately, but the thywg hyt selfo ya so open and playn, 

that hyt nedyth no declanityon at al ; for who ys so 

546 blynd that seth not the grete schame to our natyon, the 

grete infamy and rote that renieynyth in vs, to be 

" nf I gouemyd by the lawys gyneo to vs of such a barbarouse 

rial ' natyon as the Normannys bel Wlio ys so fer from 

miai rayeon that consyderyth not the tyrannycal and bar- 

oiiDiut barouse instytatyonys, iafynyt« ways left here among 

**"'■ vs, whych al sehold be wypt away by the receyuj-ng of 

t.bys wj-uh we cal tlio veray eyujle law ; wych ys vn- 

SSS dowtjrlly the most au/icyent and nohyl montunent of 

the Romaynyp prudenoo und poilycy, the wyth he so 

wrjte wyth suth grauyte, that yf Nature BchoM hyr- 

eelfo iirescrybe partyoular meanya wlierby mankyiid 

achold obemio hyr lawjs, I thynke ache woM (ulmrt 

558 the same ; specyally, yf they were, by a lytyl more 

wysedome, brought to a lytyl bettur ordur aiul (ramv, 

wych niyght be iione downe and put in effect Ami eo 

iiiiiy ther aftur that, yf the nobylyte were brought vp in 

Eti.) thys lawya, 'vndowtydly our cuwtrey wold schortly be 

rj "" rostoryd to as gud cyuylyte as ther ys in any uthec 

™ uatyon ; ye, and, perauentiite. much bettur also. For 

though thes lawys wych I haue so praysyd be comtnyn 

5C6 among them, yet. bycause the nobylyte ther commyiiljr 

dothe not excrcyse them in the studys therof, they 

Ihi al applyd to Incur ami gayno. bycause the popular 

iiie» wyoh are borne in pouerty only doth esfrcyso 

thcni for the most pnrto, wych ys a gretu nayno of nl 

571 Riid ordur and cyuylyte. Wherfor. Mii'Irr Lvjiai 




SHOULD DE ADOPTED CERE. 

we myglit bryng thys ij thyngys to effectc — that ys tu Thuiwn 
Bay, to liRuo the cyiiyle law of the Roraaynys to be tho lotJupt 
conirayn Jaw hnre of Englond w*Vi va ; and, secondary, unnuni 
tlmt tho nobyly te in theyr youth schold study commynly uj ,„ ™ 
thermal thynk wo scihold not nede to sake par- u^'bIbm 
tycular remedys for aiich mysordurya as we hauo notyd 
before ; for surely thya aame puhlyke dyacyplyno 578 
achold redresse them lyghtly ;. ye, and many other 
mow, the wyuh we spake not yet of at al. 

15. liVpget. — S(V, I hold wel wyth you in thys bo- l. ii>infc 
balfe. Thya were a commyn remedy, jf hyt myght be bHncih 
broug!i[t] to pasBp. How be hyt, aeyng that so many 
yerys we haue byn gouejuyd by our owne law, I 584 
thynke hyt achold be veray hard to bryng thya to 
effect. 

16. Pole. — Nay, nay, Mitgfer Lvpse?, eysyar then p. muwi 
you thynke of. Thegudnea of a prywce wold brj-ng houiuk 
tliys to passe quykly ; for the law of hytaelfe were 
e.aayar to leme then ys ourya in the French tong. Wher- 590 
for ther lakkyth no thyng but autboryto to put hyt in " ™ir r 
effecte; the wyth I pray God we may onya see, anrl 
aume occasyon therof onya for to take. But tho mean 
tyme. Matter Lvpae', bycouse you thynke hyt ya so i 
hard, let va precede to the second remedy, that ya, to c 
correct pnj'tycularly tlie fautys wych we notyd in the 
ordur before and poUycy. *And aa touchyng tho auc- 
cessyon und intaylyng of landys, ther must nedya be 598 
prouyayon j and aftur thys mancj' me thynke hyt wold 

dow wel : that yonffur bretherno acliold haue a cPrtnyn voonsw^mn 

pottyon dcputyd out of tho holo inherytnnce, other by ponionnfihe 
the wyl of the father, or els, yf ho dyd intestate, by an 
oByce[r] appoyntyd therto ; for hyt ya agayn reson and 

the ordnr of nature that the eldyat brother achold haue 604 
al, and the rest now at al, as we haae resonnyd before. 

And as touchyng the intaylyng of landya, surely thya tii» oowiUnB o 

■h)pMld wold be broke, wych now pnttyth the heyrys out »iioiliIihi, 




THEFT AKD TllEASUN ABE 

608 of nl foare uiid dredo of thtyr parer.tjs ; and nm':U 

bettur hyt wero that they sehoM Btond apon thejT 

behatiyour, and that, wythout they ordryd tbemsclfys 

iiii« ivcl, hyt niyght bo at the lyberty of the father to dy»- 

ithtKm heryte hys sono j-f he wold, proveyng hys cuuse before 

a juge ; for wythout cause hyt were not mete that tlie 

614 father schold dyaherj'te hys chyld. 

rtihai 17. Lv^et.^ — Sir, thya was the ordynance of the 

I, Romanys, aa I tomeinbyr. Wherfor, as you sayd be- 

fgre, a co'npendyouse way for the amendyng of al were to 

liTOcure the ordur of the cyuyle paw] here in our cunticy, 

wych schold be a grete conseruatyon of the true cyuyle 

620 lyfe atid juat pollycy. 

18. Po/e.— Tber ya no fayle but yf hyt myght be, 
tlmt were the l>est way, aa we haue before agred. But 
yf hyt wyl not be vnyuersally receyuyd so quykly, yet 
let va study to coinmyn hyt the moon tymo as much 

625 as we uiiiy in the partycular matoiya and correctyon 

19. Lvpset— Si>,yousaywel; amf, therfor.gofortbe; 
for as KWicemyng pn'uate taicceasyon, intaylyng of londya 

629 and long sutys of the law, you haue sayd metoly wel 



[CHAPTEK III.] ^H 

1. [Lnpiet] — Bot now for tht-ft mid trcKon, wlwt 
wyl you say 1 

2. Vole. — Fyrst (as in the other spoken of before) 
remouo the cause, and schortly *you achal fynd remedy. 
Tbo cause of theft, chefe and prjncypal, sptjngyth ot 
the idol route wych we notyd before, and of yl Muca- 
tyon of youth. Wherfor, thoa y thyngj's conectyd be- 

l fore, tlic cnnsp of tliys grote faut« sclmld wj-lhal hen 
• MS. U]), ' In iiinrt-in of MS. 




mouf d ; notwystondyiig, yf the fraylity of man fal 9 
thorvnto, and specyally to preuy theft, as pykyug a"il ifumnn 
stoalyng secretly, I wold thyoke hyt gud that the iiwung, 
felon Bchold be take aii4 put in some commyn worke, t«ii»iiio 
as to lahar in bjlJyng the wallys of cytes and townys, 
or els in some other magnyfycal work of the pry?(ce of 14 
the leame, wych payne scliold be more greuuse to them ihixini 
then deth ys reputyd ; atiit so by theyr lyfe yet tiie [hm ii« 
commyn ivelth schold take some profyt. For, as we wUch ti 
resonyd before, dethe ya oner-straytfi punnyschment hicr fo 
for al such theft prynely commyttyd ; but rohhoiy by wi^i^bi 
the hye ways, wyth murdur and mansloughtur, wold JlSSde 
l>e, aa hyt ya, jiistely wyth most cniel dflth punnyschyd. 
And in Ijke raanpr treson, wych ys the gretyst faute p™u1i«l 
that may be agayn the ordur of the commyn wele. 
How bo hyt, thya aemyth ouer-hard to punnysch the 24 
cbyld for the fatherys offence, being nothjng preuy nor 
consentyng tlierto. 'Wherfor, in such case reyson re- 
qnyryth a porcyon of hys godya to remayne to hys gowurt 
iiayre. And lyke wyse he that bryngyth not probnbol 
argument and grete lykelyhood, wyche takyth apon ^ 
hym the acciisatyon in treson, schold be puwnyschyd 
wjth tlie same punnyschement ; for hyt ys no smal 
mater to accuse a man of. But yf tyranny were taken 
away, as we haue declarj'd before, you schold i 
hauQ occasyon of treson ; for tyranny ys the mother of 34 
treson. Tlierfor surely thye ya a gospel word : — take ttiutwj 
away tyranny, a/id you schal hane lytyl occasyon of ihiii hii* Lit 

3. LvpsfiA — Sir, as you sayd, dowtles the coiTect- l, u 

yng at that faute amendyth, consequewtly, infynyte > 
•other. I thynke ther be but few fantys in 

myn welo but they may be reaoluyd to that pryncypal, „„biiii 
or els to the yl educatyon and instmctyon of the 

nobylyte. 43 

' lnmnr(,'iiiot MW. 
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piuo hi LI. Com- 4. Po/(i.^IIyt ys not for nought bo you i 

uinurrd la iD- that tho most wyse phyloaopher Plato, in hys cumrayn 

Jo"(iniliV 'vet thit he deuyeyth, loburyth so much to instructe the 

47 olfyoerya and goueraarya therof. He pattyth to Lli(itn 

bnm Kooa in hya cyt« non other hiwya ; he j ugj-th that gud ruhuys 

i««,- euor bo lyfely hiwya. Therfor be jou assoryd that j-f 

tlie pollycy be not apottyd wyth uome apyce of tyranny, 

■ndnpwdpHwa treson you schal see non. Therfor, a gud prynue in a 

■u uuiw-i commyn welth set, as I oft reherso, echal sdiortly bryng 

in the remedy of al other thyngye, the wych tbyug 

5-t makyth me breiiely here to paaae such thyogys aa tJa 

had nude of much delyhemtyon and counseyL How 

mmmi ni... iji be hyt, wythout that thyng, ul eonaeyl ys voyJ and 

nouer can take place ; wythout that ther ys no gud 

orJynance can be Btabiyschyd nor groiMlyd ; and wyth 

59 thys al thyng perteynyng to the cyuyle lyfe schold 8i>ne 

be redrossyd and brought to gud ordur ; of the wych I 

thynke now, M.<uter Lvpce/, we haue here suffycyently 

spoken, at the lest, of al such thyug as we notyd before 

tMvinawteia in ycsturday's coiBmunycatyon. 'WTierfor now lot ts 

thirBDiuoruw go, fynally, to the correctyon of such thyngys as we 

'" notyd in the spmVualty ; and m we dyd in the twi- 

poral parie, so in thya let vs begyn of the heJe, wher- 

07 in we may apply some remedya 

Pop..! (4.) For aa the prynce by prerogatyue aiid prj-uylegp 

breky th the ordurof the lawye attd the knot of al cynylyle. 

60 doth the Pope and hede of the Church, vaurpyng an- 

[•PiBiU.] thoryte of dyBpensatyon apon al 'the lawys by general 

72 counseyl Jeered, wj'thoutcommunyng wyth hya cnunscjl 

Csrdimiii Mitit of CordynallyB wyth are appoyutyd, ye, and schold be 

niide bf mniiiy. eloctyd, a/id not made by the frewylof the Pope by money 

as they bo now — for thya purpoa only, that ya to eay, that 

in auch causya of appellatyon as pertoyne to the wtdtlu- 

of Cryatuiidome, or of any cofitrourray in any natyonB- 

78 therof, that they echohl, hnuyng the authon'te of l! 

' le margin of MS. 
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fjeneral conseyl, s^cordyng to the la.\v ledrL'safi euth c 

trouersya, and by tquyte and ryglit defyne tbe eitt 

Wlieras, as now, contrary to the instytutyon aiid fyrst i 

onlur, the Pope, by hyB propur autboryto, vsurpyag a 

certayn clokyd tyrajmy vnder the pretext of rolygyon, unri.r a* pntcn 

defynyth al, und dyspensyth wyth d at his owne 

Ijberty. Wherfor I wold wysch ia no case tlwt we 85 

Bchold ha?ig apou sui^ u hade so much as wo dow. I 

wold uot yet but wo echold taku hym as hede of Ihs 

ChrptUH Church, seing that autlioryto ya gyuen to hym 

by geneml counaeyl j but I wold we Bthold in our 

reame gyue so much to hya authoryte, leynyng thorto 90 

OS to the jugcnient of God. "Wherfor an ordyna/ice An onUninoe 

must be had, that ther be no cause aewyd out of the m. cnw h» iutii 

reame, oscept causys of soyame in the fayth wych per- ™MpiUh!iin"' 

teyn to the dyssolutyon of the vajon of the Catholyko 

and Chryatyan fayth. Such cauaya we schold resiTuc 95 

to hym as bed uppoyntyd by co'Jtmyn authoryte j and 

aa for al other coiitrouey-sys, I wold they schold be do- 

fynyd at home in our owne cuntre. For thya hath byn 

a grete dystructyon to our reame, wyth the mayntenyng 

of tliys holy powar vnder prttense of relygyon. Thys 100 

hath byn one of the gretyst ruynys that euer hath conte Thii bu bew ■ 

to the reame of Englond, as I coud, by many storys, Enciud, 

both old and of late daya, playnly declare. But thys 

J8 to no "man vnknowen, I wyl therof cease. "W'ber- i*''Xt'"'' 

for I wold that we schold in no case medyl wyth that 

authoryte, but only in such case aa I sayd before, wych lOfl 

tend to ope/i heresy. Atid so for the rccognysance of 

thys superyoryte, I wold that our reame schold pay onr rwim iimoU 

thys Peter pens, releysyng thea annatys, wych ya pcoce. 

enw chargebul to our reame, except of the Archebya- AidiWiHot* 

choppys, whome I wold achold bo inatytuto by t)ie pnpo. imi dedcii 

Pope, but electyd at home, ant/ of theiu haue a certoyne ; 

but al other byschoppys schold be inatytute by the i"' bithopi 

Archbyschoppys here in our o»-nL- cu/itre, and schold imribjUn 
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Arrhhuhnp*, iDd not hauo node to run to lionic for iheji instytutyoQ und 
tatafionw. anthoryte, as they Imue downe many a yere, poj^yng 

therfor the fyrst frutys of tlieyr hiuifycys, the wycb we 

obspniyd ub a greto mysordiir. For by thys we mayn- 
119 tenyd the pompe of tha Pope, gJTiyng to hym tlial 

wych achoM ho dystrybutyd among the pore men of 

the dyocese here in our owne natyon. 
u iHki wbu'i 6, tvpst'i. — Sir, you aay wel; bat, I pray you, tel 

twoin Hiiding me one thyng that I scbal ax of you bore. What 
RiKnu, uid ipanA- dyfferena ys in thya mater to send the f^Tst frutys to 
Rhgrn It hoiot r ^me ami Bpi<nd liyt in tryumphe here at home among 

whorys and horlatys and idul lubburya 8«niyng tn the 
127 same purpoa in our owne natyon 1 

/ 6. Po/c. — Dytfeiijna ther ya ; for yet thys hyt ys 

spent at home in our owne cuntrey. How be hyt, 
V. ge— « to ilLaster Lvpoe/, here you toueh a nother greto faute wycb 
Mtiwtnuid we notyd also before in our byachoppya and abbotys, 

wych tryumphe no lesee then the t«ittporal lotdya, th6 
133 wych thyng, Hosier hyjincl, we rauat also now in hya 

place ternpur anil amend. Aud, breiiely to say, I wold 

no thyng in thya mater but only prouysyon that the 

owlur of the coiiimyn law of the Church myght haua 
Bi(]iopinni[h(ui placo ; that ya to say, that hydcboppys schold dyuyds 
pHM^iw inio theyr posseBsyonys in iiij partya to the see appoyntyd 
L Totaiid hy the authorj-le of the law : the fyrst to hyld cbtuchyt 

1. u miinuin ""^ teinpullys ruynate iu theyr dyoccoys ; the aecood to 
'™r*^«?M-'j maynteyne •the pore youth in study ; the thryd t« tilt 
I'to'm^nuin P°^ maydys and oUior pouMyi nmi tlie ferth to fynd 
root miidi, hymaelfB and hya household wylh a mean nombur eon- 
oiMiiMiiM. uenyent to hys dygnyte. Other pronjayon then thyi 

145 nedyth not at al, eauyng that I wold haue them to l* 
Tb^ iksiiid iH rcsydent apon tbeyr sees, except such aa wera neceBmnj 
Ai-hMi ud (»iM* aboute the piynce. And as touchyng abbultya a«J pry- 
»v.rjiy«m! orya in our cuntrey, I wold non other but only the ordur 

of the monkya of Italy ; that ys to say, that euerj- iij yere 
150 to chose theyr nbbotyo and pryoiya, ititd ther to gyua 
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cekenjng of thejr ollycys coinraynlj, and to lyue among mA ihonid 
liya bretlieme, and not to tryujiiph in tlieyr cliainburya brtuiion. 
as they How; wyoh causyth al tlio enuy in the cloysturys, 153 
ami ya the occasyon of the gtete spi-na of the intrat of 
the monaster}' ■ for to hya tabul resortyth the iJul 
cumpany dwellyng about hym. Thys maner Bun'ly 
schoIJ be a greto reforraatyon in the nionusterys of 
Englond. But, as I haue sayd many tyinys before, the 158 
pnrtycular mean of thya aiul of other must he detiysyJ 
ami put in effecte by such as schal haue aulhoryte to 
reforme the same. Hji. ya enough for vs now to schow 
in general, and lay C07ninyn groundys to the fyndyng of 
the rest. 1C3 

(6.) Aftur thya maner, Master Lvpsei, consyderyfig Tiim»bmi 
that they wych haue grete possessyonya wyl not of nK«i>'«ui<i 
theyi fra wyl lyberally apend them accordyng to reeon, t"!!^^»|[i 
hyt were vecay connenyent, byordur of law, to COTjatrayne i™""*'™'' 
them therto ; for when men priuatly abuse theyr owne 
godya to the hurte [of] the conimyn wele and ordur 169 
of the same, hyt ys then nieto that the mat«r sehold be 
had in consydemtyon of them wych here rule in csitn- 
. myn authoryte. Wherfor the old Ronianys made a law Tiie Romim 
agayn prodygalyte, coiiatraynyng meji to fnigalyte, wych tnwiUiT. 
ya to a commyn wele the ground of al other vcrtuea. 
Therfor, lyte ordynawce aa ya det^nnyd to tyschoppya, 175 
wold be proporcyonably apon other inferyor dygnytea 
of the Church ; for aa *much aa they are only dyapeiis- fPivW-l 
aterys of the godya of the Church. Therfbr, me semyth 
thya were wel, that euen lyke aa by ordur of law the pore *« po 
men are bounJen to pay theyr tythys to theyr curate, ho ohAi 
lyke wyse, they wych are pnraonya a7id ciiratya schold «i™ 
be boumlen to dystrybut that wych they haue superfluose lo u« poor, 
among the pouerty of theyr pnjreysch; and so they schold finhH, 
also be const reynyd to be reaydentapon theyr buiifycya, 
thet to preche and tech the Gospel of Chryste, and aoe 
the dyatryhutyon of theyr godya thomsclfys ; except 166 
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hyt were certajn aboute the prynco and also certayn in 
cathedral churchys, irych I wold not bniie to be resydenl 
wyth such an idul cumpany as they dow now, but to be, 
190 as hyt were, cojiBcyllarys to the byschopc, men of grete 
lemyng arid vertue, belpyng to set ontnr in al the rest 
of hyB dyocese ; and obsemyng wyth al dylygetico that 
the rest of inferyor prealya dyd theyre offyce atid duty, 
aiul to se that non schold be admyttyd but such as in al 
195 poyntys were mete for theyr offyee, both of lemyng atid 
Sow onfrtit iij t» iTjsdom conuonyent to the sama. For the wych I wold 
miller M jonn thy like vuray conuenyen t non schohl be mode presty* vnder 
' **^ XKS yere of age, wyuh had Bpend theyr vthe vertoesly 

in letturys, ami not in hu»lyng nor haulcyng and bucIi 
200 other idul pastymys. The same ordynance also I wulJ 
achold be ohseruyd in admyttyng of al other telygyouae 
pereonys of whiit ordur so euifr they be, non vnder xxx 
yere of age. For thys admyttyng of frayle vthe wytli- 
■nd(n<r;n>uf Out cofiuenycrit profe of theyr vertne and lemyng, ys 
[•Pag«u.3 the "ground and mother of al mysoidtu in the Churcli 
and relygyon, us you may se, tSaeler J.vpnet, in eui^ry 
307 place. Of thya fuuntayn spiyngyth al the eklandur of 
the Church by myabehauyour. ^Vlierfor, yf thys hole 
were stoppyi!, aurely the gretyst cause of al fuutys in 
the Church of Chryst schold bo taken away wythiil, the 
wych remedyd, schold be a grete occasion of the remedy 
213 of the hole body ; for as much as they comoiyn pepul 
loke chefely to the lyfe of pivdstya and prestys, takyng 
theyr exanipul of the ordur of tlieyr lyfe. "Whcrfor, 
Thun u\e irmuii Mturfer Lvp*e/, as wo dyd schow a general mean of the 
WDuM M R- bryngyng vp of nobilyte wych schold be in the tem- 
poi-alty, rularys, and bertys, so now a lytyl we must touch 
218 the bryugyng vp of the vthedeterrayd to the spmf unity 
and exercyso therin. And, breuely to say, for as much 
aa the latyn long and the Grcke be the ground of lem- 
yng, in the study wherof they must spend theyr vllie, 
_ ther must Iw ccrtayn and gud scolys instytuto wylh 
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prudeftt raastera and we! lemyd to inatructe fbya cum- 223 
[lany. Hyt were no thyng amya to put ij or iij of tbes md udnk. it 
smal scolys of s"' a ycre togydur ami make oiiq giid, to put Htinj 
wyth an excellent mastur, and in euery towne let the gMmianrnkt 
prestya inatructe tliem and make them somewhat mete ™' ""' 
to hya handya ; and then, dftur they hail byn brough[t] 228 
vp in lemyng a wyle, such aa he achold juge mete fromrach 
wyttya, wyth other lernynd men appoyntyd to the juge- wm toad nnt 
luent therof, achold then be send to Ttiyuereytee, thtv Dniwritia. 
to be inatructe in the lybciul scyeuce, and ao to bo made 
precharja of the doctryne of Chryat. 233 

(6.) ISut here, abouo al thyng, the seolemostut must 
study uo lo3 to bryng vp thya vthe no les in vertue then 
in lemyng ; for loke, Low they be custumyd in vthe, so 
aftur the[y] folow the trade other of vyce or of veHue. 
Tlierfor ther must be as fliucli regard of the one aa of 238 
the other, "For tjie lernjng wythout vertuo yaperny- [•p.gtMi.i 
cyousB and pestylent. The same ordur must be take in ,]„„, "/j^ 
vnyueraytea, that thoa sedya wych are plantyd by the " °^ 
scolomosLur may bryng forthe some gud and p^Hayt 
frute. Eut thya thyng in stodya awl vnyuersytea ys vimwipthi 
neclectyd and despysyd, ae hyt ya in granimeracolya. 
Whorfor ther must be reformatyon for that, as in theyr '"' 
nianw of studya wych are confuayd, and by the reaon 24G 
of that, we bauo few grete loniyd men in our ounlroy. 
The ordur of studys in vnyuersytea must, brouely, be Thenn 
omcjMlyd, or eis al letturys and lemyng wyl fayle. How, unitu 
anil by wiiat mean, I had tliough[l] before here for to 
BcTiow; hutnow, euen as hyt was in the educatyonof the tmi Uw mijirt 
nobylyte, ao hyt ya in thya, ouer-long partycularly to 
declare. Eche one of thea ij materya requyre a hole boke, 
and, besytle thya, thor be wyse and lemyd men wych 254 
haue wryto in the same mater, whose couuseyl I wold 
to God we myght fulfyl. Among tbes, of late days the th. bl 
Byachope of Carpenteras, one of the wysyat mew of our 
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)iw«i duty only to perauado our prynce to put tliya eame liys 

coKseyl in vae awi effecte, the wyuli downe, I dowte not 

2C1 but tliat we achold haue Bucli prestys in our cuntrey as 

aro reiiuyryd to ttys our commyn wele before deuysyd. 

un.i) 'And thya, Master Lvp««^, I tbynke vfe haue echowyd 

in general the mean to correct the eirorys before of vs 

obaeruyd aiid notyd, except you remombyt any other. 

2G6 7. Jivpaet.' — Sh; one thyng among other I rome»i- 

bout hjT you haue not yet spoken o^ and that ya thys ; you 

, ^jo liaue not aupplyd t!ie lake of certayn offycerys wych 

*''■ Hemyd to lake in our cuiitrey. 

8. Po?e. — ilitstcr lui'pael,'' you Eoy veray truth. 

271 How be hyt, in thys mat«r ther ya no grete lake; for yf 

Quejy offycer dyd hys duty appoyntyd by the ordur of 

oar cuntrey, I thynke you schold schortly agre therto. 

And, Syr, an offycer for that same purpoa me seme 

lakkyth aboue al other ; for, albehyt that hj-t eemyth 

276 to pcrteyn to the ofl'yco of the prynce in general, yet 

hara >.to the partjculaT cure therof, I wold some man achold 

icBT to be nppoyntyd in euwy grete cyto and towne, the wych 

d uiriV echold haue non other cure nor cliarge but to so that 

al other offycerj-s dylygently dyd execute theyr ofl'yco 

and duty. ' 

1" 9. LujWfi/. — You eay veray weL Thys o%ce waa 

jwMof the thj-ng that chefely conseruyd the state of Ronw, 

and was among the Eomaynys of hye autboryt& They 

285 cnllyd them Censorys, as you wold say, jngya of the 

manfirys of al other ; in lyke wyse, wyth vs, aa yoa amy, 

such an offyce surely achold conaerue the hole state mgr- 

uelousely. 'Wlierfor I wold haue them to be callyd con- 

Beruatorys of the coiwmyn wele ; and lyke as thee con- 

290 seniatorys Bcbuld haue cure of al other offycerys to 

the intent that they myght wyth more dylygenc* dow 

h.™ theyr duty, so I wold, in euery cyte, haue other also ap- 

«,] poyntyd, who schold haue "reganl of such tlijiig m 

' Sec tiPtBon p. aifi. ' MS. L», 
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'jMrteynyth to the ornamejitys of ihe cyte, iiml to the menu of it. « 
hollh of the eamo, wyth. aa in Rome wuro eallyd EiUles, 
as you wold say, gouernowrys of teniplya ami liousys, 
so wyth vs they schold bo coJlyit ouemearj-s of tho cytc. 297 
Of thoB ij offycja we liaiie greto lake : one to se to 
the pollycy pryneypally, ami another to oner-Be each 
thyngya aa p«fte3'rie to the holth, wulth, and umamentya 
of the cytea and towuys ; vuder whose aiithoryte ami 
jnjysdycyon al other vnder offycerys echold be, wych oihw offlt*™ i. 
haue pnrtycular cure of certayn thyngya pcrteynyng to 
the same. I wold haue no offycer of cyte nor towne to NooiB»rof«c 
be esempt from theyr authoryte, but oa they mygh[t], hi usmpt rmn 
ajion lawful profya of neclygeuce of euery one, put them 
out of theyr offyce and dygny te ; the wych thyng schold 307 
cauae al vnder offycerys, pdrtely for fiaro uiid ptirtely 
for sehame, to regard such tUyng wyth cure and dyly- 
geiice as pertcynyth to them ; and so, by thya mean, our 
polytyke body schold be kept in ordur and rule, aftur 
the mnnec wych we haue before deuysyed. 312 

10. [Pole.] — So that, Miw/er Lvp«e/, now upon thya 
poynt let ya conclude and make an end of our coinmuny- 
catyon, that yf we myght now fynd tho raeane to •correct [- pag* s;.i 
thes genfind errorys, wych we haue nofcyd, and specyaily 
by thya gud educatyon of the nobylyto a7td of clcrkya, of Et good «Idu< 
whome we schold aftur haue they Iiedya and rularya, ther ud risnn, wi 
ya no dowte but that we echold other haue a veray true tnwconinuni. 
C07;imyn wele before descry byd, or ela, at the lest, olio 7^™=!"'"" 
that schoid most nere of al other ajiproch thcmito. For 321 
by thya mean we achold haue a multytud of jiepul con- ■ mniiitnae or 
uenyeiit to the place, floryschyug wyth al abundance of ibunii^inDf 
extcryor thyngya requyryd to tho bodyly wcltU of man ; 
the wych, lyuyng togyddur in cyuyle lyfe, goucmyd by 
polytyko ordur ajul rule, schold cnnspyro togyddur in 326 
amyte and loue, euc;y one glad to helpa another to hya io»m»io 
powar, to the intent that the hole myght attayn to that 
perfectyon wych ya dftcuiyil t" the dyguyte of inaunj-s mJ [*r;(rtton. 
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330 nature, by the guilnea of God ; tbe wych j's the and of' 

al lawys and ordur, for wyeh ' purpoa they be wryt 

ami ordeynyii. Huw Bay you. Master Lviwcf, tliynk 

you not thya t 

inthii 11. Lvptcf. — SiV, thya ys a cc?^yn tnithe that you 

say and Konclud now, at the kst,aftur oui long communy- 

336 catyon, that, yf we coud put in effect such ordynance 'aa 

you hauo deuysyd, we schold haue other a true conuuyn 

wele, or, at the leat, some lykelyhod therof, to the wych 

u Uu al lawya bo ordeynyd and deuyByd ; but whether yet tJ 

nu to thea onlyuancc, ye, or al the powar of law, bo abul to 

bryng man to thys pcrfectyon, I somewhat dowte. For 

342 as much aa the perfectyon of man stondyth in reson ami 

vertue, by the wych he both knowyth that wych yg 

truth ajid gnil, arid also hath wyl, stahyl and conslAnt 

purpoa, to folow the Bame, not compellyd by feare of any 

payne or punnyschement, nor yet by any plesure or pn>- 

347 fyt alluryd therto ; but only of hya fre wyl and lybfrty, 

wyth prudent knolege and perfayt loue mouyd, be ea«r 

I M.] applyth *hyB mynd to auch tbyng aa schal bryng hym to 

hys perfeutyon ; and to thj-a mo tbynko no law ys auf- 

I fycycnt. Wherfor, except we fynd some other mean 

I ibii wherby iua» may come to thya hys perfectyon, al our 

com rauny catyon, me thynke, ys voyd, and al taw 
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355 12. Vole. — Moatur Lvp«e(, you entur now 

greta mater, the wych, yf you romenibyr, we touchy^ 

before. But now here in hya place, bycause you bryng 

hyt agayn in remembrance, therof hyt schalbe no hart 

to make a lytyl more mewtyon. Blastiir Lvp*^/, though 

«■ ti" hyt he eo that tho law of hyt eelfo be not abul to bryng 

rt, man to hys perfectyoa, nor fe-yuo hym perfajt reson and 

axan" vertue ivythal, yet, for aa much aa hyt ya a mean to 

to. bryng man therto, hyt ya not vtturl) to he despysyd. 

For, as Sayn Poulo sayth dymely, hyt ya the pedagogy 

' MS. thyt wych. 
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of Cliiyst ; thnt ys to say, hyt preparyth mannye mynd 365 

to the receyuyng of ve^tue by profyt and plesiiro, payne 

and punnyBchement ; hyt dyaposyth man some thyng to 

the way of vertne ) ye, a?uj as ina/i ys of nature formyd Unniiutaraiif . 

rude and wythout p«rfayt knolege, hyt ya necessary to lurfMrikno*- 

haue the instytiityon therof, wythoiit the wycli al cynyle **' 

ordiirwold dokay, wherof hyt ya the hande and sure 371 

grounde, as we hnue at largo detlaryd hefor. And yet 

thya ys trothe, as you say, hyt ys not auffycyent to biyng 

man to his perfectyon, but to that ys requyryd a nother 

more celestyal remedy, the wych our Mag/w Chrysto 

cam to set and stablysch in the hartys of Hys electa 376 

pcpid. He cam to make pei-fayt man, and supply the de- chrinonu nn 

fuctoof theJaw, by Hya •celestyal anti dyuynedocttyne; [•p.g.io.i 

and thya j's the thyng, Mastur Lvpaef, that I p«j-eeyu6 iuirt it i'.ihn 

yoB requyre. Thya ya the thyng wythout the wych al ,^1^/"'*' 

out communycatyon ys voyd and of lytyl or no effect, 

"Wherfor now reiiiaynyth, aftur that we haue achowyd 382 

somewhat how by raannj-a prudence certayn fautya and 

mysordiirys in the cyuyle ordur, wych ys the njcan to 

bryng man to hya pcrfectyon, as you see, may be reme- | 

(lyd anil redressyd ; now I say we must study for the 

mean to atahlyech thya celestyal doctryne, wych oui 387 

Mmler Crysto hath left hero to conducto al Chryatyan - 

myndya to theyr pcrfectyon. 

13. Lrpml. — SjT, thys ys the thyng that I dyd re- J.-xvy-: 
quyre in veray detie; but to bryng thys to passe, to niffkufund. 
stalilysch thya doctryue, hyt ya not tlio worke of man — 

hyt ys only the worke of God. Therfor in thya poynt 
how we achal hchaue ourselfya I ca« not toll. 304 

1 4. Po/«. — SiV, aa touchyng that, you schal schortly 
hero my inyud therin. Fyrst, thya ys troth, that thya 
thyng ys the worko of God ; hyt ys He that must brjTig 
tliys mater to effect, or ela al manays labur ya spent in 

vayno, notwythstninlyng the prouysyon of God hath or- ood hi» ertiii*i 
deynyd thya, that man sdial hauo nothyng that ys giid, havt uoibing per- 
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uhmt notliyng pei'fuyt, wythout hys owne laljur, dylvgenif, 
and oure — 
403 Tirtuten pOBuere dii lubore parandifr. 

Tliys you may see in al thyngys wych pertoyne to the per- 

u cu> fectyon of man ; for who ya be tliat can attayne that we 

udiu^H. niay hegyn of wonlly thyngys, other ryohea or Lonowre, 

except ho wyth gret dylygence apply hys mjnd therto I 

Who can kepo hys hody in helth, except he put dylygentfl 

409 cure therto J "WTio can attayne to any escellenc j in any 

maner of art or eraft, ye, or corao to any hye phylosophy, 

except he wyth much cure, labur, and dylygence eseivyse 

hym eelfe in the studys therof J VndowtyiUy, no man. 

PigsM.] •WLerfor much more, wythoute iyke dylygence and 

wuTniiy lalmr, ther ya no way to attayne thya celeatyal docbiyne, 

(oiucbu wych ys not inapjTyd into neclygeiit hartys, but only 

irron to auch as, by grete atudy, haue purgyd ther myndye 

fr07n a! wordly affectys; aiid so, wyth perfayt faytli 

and siu'e trust, loke for such thyng aa God hath j>ro- 

419 niysyd to ol them wych, al wordly thyngys set apart, 

deayre contynually celestyaL Therfor, be you assuryd, 

that euen as thya celestyal doctrj-ne fat exctJIyth and ■ 

passyth al other, so hji; requyryth more dylygence, more 

cure, more ardour, affecte, and deayte of mynd, then any 

m trem other. And though hjt bo heuewly anti cowmyth only 

latdi* of God, and may not be by this powar of tuaji, yet hyt 

yg nwer gyiie« to idul ami slepyng myndya, nor to such 

427 as haue no cure nor regartl therof, no more then liyt ys 

to them wych by theyr owne natural powar, titynke 

theniaelfys abul to optayne and desenie such piecyotue 

gyfte, Wherfor, al be hyt that hyt ys os you any, to 

atablyach thys doctryne in any commyn wele, the only 

fnpfr la worke of God and not of man, yet thya ys not omys to 

uks hiln- schow somewhat the mean how man may dynpoae hym- 

>rtriM ^^^ """^ make hyniselfe mete to n<ciyuo Ihye heuenly 

doctryne ; wherin we must vee other mean tUen cyqj 

436 ordyna«ce, wlierof we Iiuiie s[K>kcn <if Iwfore, Uie n 




hy foaro of pyuo aitd desyre of pleauro, mouj'tli tho 437 
cytyzyns to folow vertue. 

(H.) **Wo must nowtakeaiiotlieiWBy,an^,aauero [•pogtoj.] 
OS we may, folow theexai/ipul of our 1/ias(er Chryst, tbu ciiriii uxd i»o 
wych by no compulsyou instytute Hya law, nor by any u.i> hii Cw,- 
(itodc or fear of anythyug. Two' nieonya I note He vsyd iHs.y. 
in the atablyscbyng of Hye law at tho fjTst begynnyngj 
the wych yf we folow wo may, peraueiitur, Btahlyach and 444 
confyrme that wych lie began, or at the lest acbow the 
way how hyt achohl be downe. Thoy ways were thcs ; 
exampul of lyfu and cxliortatyon. By thea ij meanya Euni'iioriifs 
Ilya dyscypullya dyd stahlyach Hye doctryne, as hyt ys 
monyfeat in the Gospel of Chryst omi story of tho Church. 
"Wherfor, oa the r«storyng uf tho oyuyla lyfe stondyth 450 
chefcly in hudya and rularys, us \v& li;Lue sayd bofure, in 
80 muuh tliat yf thoy bo gud, al tho conuuynalty wyl 
folow Iho some, ao tlie cofifyrntyiig and stablyug of *nd non u muit 
tbya celestyal doctryne atondylh chefely in tho oiTy- 
coiys thorof ; that ya to aay, in tho precharys, m tho in tb* vMf 
godly lynyng itnd doctryne of thorn. "Wo niaat, Iherfor, trin« irfpraafim* 
baue ordynanco made, that such only may be admyttyd 
to precho w[h]o8 lyfe and doctryno ys many ways prouyd 
to be perfnyt and gud. For now a days the precharya 459 
altlaundor tho word of God, rather then tocho hyt, by 
theyr contrary lyfe. 

15. Lvp^ie/. — Syr, yon say truthe. No dowte gud NodoubUM^ 
precharys achold help to set thya forward wondurfully, b^'imIhUiw 
But how achold we make • them ? Thys ya the handy- I* pw« **-'i 
-worlcQ of God J hyt ys not in mannys ponar. So al 
commyth to one poyut ; that ys, byt ys not in our powar 466 
to bryug Ihya mater to passe that we now spcke of. 

16. Po/e. — Mastiir l.rpget, we hane sayd befor, that p- («iim»u>« 
man alone can not in dede bryng thya tbyng to passe ; 
bnt man may make ordynaitce that such only aa God hath 
made met to prech Ilys doctryne schold haue authory to to 
exercyae the same. Thys iiia« may dow, and not only 472 
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473 tfiys, but onleyn mean how ma« schal l)u bi-oTij,'li[t] vp 

in conucnyent mean mete for tho same, as in comniyn 

stuilya ami vnyucraytea, otuI admyt non to thai olTyce 

but BiicTi aa theyr aro prouyd, botli in lyiiyng and in 

lioctryno. But now, to scLow the mean how men Bchold 

478 in tliat study be brought vp, hero ys not [the] place; 

ErMimi's iidvi« Olid bcsyil that, liyt ya wryton in our days of tho mort 

iho iiKiniEtion !•( famuBe dyujTie lirasmus, whoso coiiaeyl I wolj in our 

Btuilys we myght folow, tliat al such oa 8i:hold prceh tlio 

doctryne of Chryat acliold he instnict wyth such diKlryne 

and nmners as he Lirgely schowyth in hys Tretyse of tho 

, -. 4%i Study of Dyuynyto, and now a Lite in hys Buko of the 

Prechar. Tliya myght, by polytyke rularys in our com- 

(• PiLge OS.! myn wele, schortly * he brought to passe and put in efl'uct; 

Tilt imivtnriii™ wherof we muat begyn. The giid ordur of etudys in tho 

bn ml Iff pnloTj 

Tnyvcraytes ys the fountayn and the ground of uiakjiig 

thes prechnrya. Wlierfor thea must he rwireasyJ, wyi-li 

490 [be] now ho forr out of ordur, that llier be fi-w men leaae 

met to proch thys celestyal doctrj-no then Ihoe bo wych 

professQ tho same, in whorae ys all anogancy wytli- 

out meknea, wyoh ys the ground of thys dootryne ; in 

whonio al affoctys rule and reyne wythout any sparkyl 

495 ot" reaon, as experyence schowyth. But I wyl not now 

stond to schow theyr fautys, nor partyculurly flchow 

of ihcm Gniiuai theyr instructyon and instj'tutyon, wych EnismU8,wytbo 

u^piij- grete eloquence ami wysdome, doth at large. As I sayil, 

we must ordeyne the mean to put hyt in executyon, 

600 wj-ch ys, breuely to say, only Uiys way, — to cummond 

Hcuii DfiviuwH the heilya in collegys to se the Ttho brough[t] vp aftoi 

iiiniKiii Di, aftu such foscyon us he descrybyth, aud other wys« men of 

ii/&«iniu»aj our tyme, as the Byschope of CarjK'ntutas, and other ot 

'*'""■ that sorte. And thys vndowtydly, wythiu few yerys, m 

schold see precharya of thya doel.ryue snch ns schold 

commyn hyt abroile, aiid induce the pepul wyth louyng 

maner to fulow the same. How bo hyt, M I h«w 

508 schowyd hruuuly how, hy osampul of lyfe and by gud 
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exhortfttyon of tlia preclmrya, thya doctryne nmst •iie crt-ea. 
tought 80 apon tho parte of the pepul ther may bo cer- 
tayn ordynance made wych may make tliem mete to 511 
liero thys precliyng and techyng of tbeyr maetorya and 
doctorya. How be hyt, the pryncypal cause lyth in only ii kU iin niu 
God. Ho miiat forme imd Ijght thejr hartys wyth Hys giwHi .'^ 
grace, or els the prechyng ca« take lytyl effect. But t^ao'oirert. 
the guJnes of God ya eiich that, al men, what sort so 
cuer thoy bo, wych by prayer and by humylyte, make 517 
themselfe apto to receyuo thye lyght and grace, achal be 
by and by parto-takota therof. He ya not acceptor Ooditiin»o« 
perBouarum, but, cuen as the lyght of the aone achynyth 
in al bryght bodya, wych of tbeyr nature be elere and 
bryght, so dothe thya grace ajtd celestyal lyght com- 
mtinycat hyt aelfe, by the giidnea of God, to al hartya 523 
and myndys wycb wyl, wyth dylygojico and ardewt affect, 
louyngly desyre liyt. But as touchyng the partycular 
manor also bow eusry man scholdo institute hye mynd 
to reccyiie thya doctryne, Erasmus also, wyth grete wye- Erumu'i boo 
dome, hatho doclaiyd in hya boke, wych ya callyd the nraciiriHiHi 
Instructyon of a Chrysturt Man. Wherfor, as concern- trwii^'inhi 
yng tbea partycularytea, I achal referre you to the same ^°b"^- 
boke, the wych I thynke voray mete to be put into our 531 
motner tong, to the intent that al aucb as haue letturys 
may be the rather ijiatructe in Chijatun lyfe arid euan- 
gelical doctryne. 

(IG.) 'iinrf as for publykeordynawce touchyng thys ppmn.] 
thyng, I hauo tliys only to say, tliat for as mncli aa thya 
doctryne of Chryst ys the end and perfaytnea of al law, 637 
anJ the veray lyfe of mannya soule, to the intent that 
hyt myght be the bcttur and wyth more profyt precbyd, 
I wold hyt were also put iuto our mother tong, that, Tim Q-wpd mi 
by the redj-ng therof ofto-tymys at liorae, the pepul lothtpwidtu 
myght at the lest be more abid to comprehendo the lonrie. 
mysterya tliorof prechyd and openyd by the procharj-s 
of hyt. For thys thyng appcryth mcruelouse atraunge — 544 
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i pi;|ml to haiie tie lyne of theyr lyfc to Iw wrytt b ■ 
Btraungo tong, ae tliougli tUe law were wijten to 
atrauiigerys, ami not to them. The kw was wiyten to 
the uiteut tliat nl men scUoM know hj-t, ami study ta 
apply to forme theyr lyfys ihumftur. I ncner red in no 

3 atorya of gruttur blyaiinua conimynly Bpprouyd thtm y» 

I tliya; for hyt ya thought that the pultyngof ourUwiiilo 

i our mother tong schold be the destruutyon ofrdygyon; 
as though the law, yf hyt were kuowen, achol make latit 
to foraake the law, a7ui ae though the ignorance of tbo 

S liiw schold make meit to folow the law. "Wherfor, seing 
that al prechyng ys ordcynyd to thys poynt, to instruct* 
the pt-pul in the " law mid Joctrynie of Chryat, hrt 
must neilya folow that al mean niust be appronyd wjch 
hetpo to tbya knolege ; aaii so, to put the law of ibt 

] Gospel iato our mother tong were a necessary onlynonos 
Moreoue?-, hyt wore co«uenjeut, oftur my mj-nd, lo 
make me7( commjTily more apte lo rece3Tie thys Ijglit 
aiul grace, to onlej-ne al praycrya both piyuatly and cum- 
mynly in cburchys for tlie pepul rehetayd, to be madu 
in the vulgare tong, and al djnayne eeruyee ; the wydi 

i thyng schold cause dowteles the pepul botfaa wytb 
more effecto themaelfe to pray, and wyth mots djij- 
genco herken [lo] the elorys of the Bjbul_conunpl; 
rohersyd, w^ch are reliera)-d only for thys cause, tli»t 
they pepul heryng them, may ho tlie rather stenyd In 

I folow the exooipul of the old fatherya and holy mm, 
whose vcrtueso are celebrate in our tompuUyB aai 
chiirchya. For what avaylyth els thysrehcrsyiigof IbM 
legenilya and loude syngyng tlierof now in a stnan^ 
tong OS they be rehersyd ? Hyt ys as you wold t«l • t»le 
to a doffe man ; for dyffercnce ys non, as touchyng lb» 
profyt of the word, hctwyx a deffe man and hjm tW 

) vnderslo&dyth notliyng at al. 

(16,)\Vlierfor,Maj(/erLTpsfi(,breuelytoeondiidBthj» 
mator, thya I tliynkc, that [if] •they precharys irere !■ 
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TnyU(?rsytesweIbroHgli[t]vpiDrj'g]it8tTiily»,wych,ftswe ifwwthmwm 

Bitytl, are fur now out [of] frame, ami therfor wyth aJ cure 

and dylygcnco to be rofomiyil, and the Gospell and law ih* Bibis wui- 

of ('hryst conuertjd wel and faytlifully into oiir mother ma niTin. Urt.- 

long, and al dyuyna serayoa cclobrate in the aamo; K„gii,h,wB 

then, I thyrkc, flohortly you schold see more frute of the ^[^""ofiir" 

Gospel then we haue. You schoM seo wythin few yerya ^'"^"^ " 

mew wyth ioue dow such thyng as now they cnniiot be 

brought to by no niannya law ; you acliold se then both .189 

tcsoQ and vertno in mft?mys lyfe to liauo jilace ; tliey 

schold then bo tho rularys of niujinys lyfo, al vnyn af- 

fectye troden vnder fotte. And so, by tbys mean, man, Thui mw wohi.i 

^rrst inducyd by fere of puimyxc^lioment ami payno, arid inudi perbo- 

by deayre of honest plemirQ and profy t by law prescrybyd, 

schold be inducyd by lytyl and lytyl to thya perfectyon, BOS 

that ho for loua only of vertue aohold folow ve/'tue, aiut 

for lone of Chryste, nl pleaure and payne set apnrte, 

schold folow Chryst, and then at the last, thys Ijiiyng in 

p«rfnyt conconl an/l cyuylyte, schold attnyne to the cner- 

lastyiig lyfo due to the nature of man, orduynyd to bym GOO 

by tho prouydence of God in immortiilyto. And thj-a, 

Itlaftcr Lvp»e/, now brenely yoii hnuo hard in tlies iij Thmjaibn-t 

days' commiinycatyon, what ya a commyn welth, ami l wii« la ■ 

wherin hyt atondyth. What hikkya therof and fautya t^'hu^ ' 

bo in our cuntrey, and how and by what mean, wyth tH^^ '""' 

gild pnideHM *and pollycy, they myght lie corrertyd [•Piu»7n,i 

ajid amemlyd, as much aa may be by niannya powar re- ^.^"11, ™r™'Li. 

dressyd, niui cyuyle onlynaiice. For, aa we haue oftiv 

^mya before eayd, the chefe poynt therin lyth in God Cf)0 

and iu a gud pry«cc. \Vherfor, J^laeter I.vp«e(, lot va 

thya make an end, byoauae hyt ya late, except yon hano 

any [thyng] in thya mater further to say. 

17. Lvjwef. — air, I hauo no thyng to say but only L,wi.v.MU.™r 
thys. Seyng that al men, ns you eayd in the begynnyng j^ fartlm'n.i. "" 
of the fyret day's commiinycatyon, are hoiinden aa ranch """""^ '"■ 
as they can to ferdur um/ s't forward thys .■w me trup CIC 
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214 FOLK MUST TARRT HIS TIMK 

617 co/Mm}Ti wele, wych you haue spoken of before, in iheyt 
cimtrcy, — I wold that you, wych thys prudewtly pcr- 
ceyue the fautys therof and the mean how they schold 
be reformyd, schold, wyth al dylygewce arid cure, apply 
your roynd to the lediessyng of the same, seyng that wo 
622 haue now such a pxy wee as ys to be desyryd ; wych nothyng 
els desyry th, day nor nyght, but to stablysche thys com- 
myn wele among hys subiectys in thys our natyon. 
and exhoru P. Whorfor, Mo^er Pole, I wold in no case you schold let 

mic to let this 

occasion slip. thys occasyou slype ; lest, as I sayd at the begynnyng 

lest men call Mm 

an ingrate. of OUT communycatyou, men justcly schold accuse yoa 

628 as ingrate to your owne cuntrey. 

18. "Pole, — Wei, Piaster Lvp8c^, as touchyng thys, 

be you assuryd, for my parte, I wyl neuer be slake in 

[•Pag* 71.] thys behalfe; but when so euer hyt schal *plese the 

p. aajs be shau pry?ice to cal me to thys purpos, I schal wj'th the same 

Prince noLhUn- myud be redy to thys as to lyue, for the wych I lyue, 

- tarrS his ^^ wythout the wych I wot not why I schold lyue. 



time." j^^^ j^ ll^^^j^^ 'Master Jjvpset, I must tary my tyrae. 

G36 19. Lvp^e^ — Thys tarying of t}Tne, Master Pole, ys 
L. Rays he most the destmctyon of al. You may not tary tyl you l>e 
forward. callyd, but put your sclfo fortli, at the lest to schow the 

desyre that you haue to seme your piyrwe and to helpe 

your cuwtrey. 
G41 20. Tote. — Why, "Master Lup?e/, wold you haue nio 
Nar, says P., now to spot my lyfo wyth such ambycyon ] Nay, I wyl 

not dow so, but, as I sayd, I wyl tary my tyme. 
L. nrges that it li 21. Lrgset. — Nay, but in thys me thynke you are 
ambition, to dcccyuyd, to cal thys affect ambycyon, wych ys then 
oiw may d^ g^. Only to be imputyd when men desyre bono were to theyr 

owne plesure or profyt ; but when men desyre to here 
048 offyce aiid to rule, to the intent they may stablysch ami 

set in theyr cuntre thys cowmyn wele, wych you before 

haue dcscrybyd, hyt ys the hy[e]st vertue that ys in any 

nobul stomake, and ys a cerUijn argimie?it of true no- 

flhiffgish mind* i i j. /. i i i i • j 

live In corners, oylytc ; for sluggysch myndys lyue in comarys am 
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content thomselfys wyth pryuato lyfe. Wheras veray C53 
nobnl hartys euer desyre to goue/me a7id rule, to tho nowe heuru 

desire to govern. 

commyn wele of tho hole multytude. 

22. "Pole. — Wei, Master ljV]peet, I pe^-ccyue wether p. says »t another 
you go. You wold haue me to schow my mynd in thes hig mind 

,-, . , .-1 1 i. J. whether a man 

other grote questyonys, wether a wyse man ought to ought to tarry tm 

desyre to handul mate/ys of the commyn wele, or tary ihatutroo*"* 

tyl he be callyd ; and also what ys veray true nobylyte, "owuty. 

the wych you say so mouyth maw to set forward al gud 661 

and iust pollycy ; the wych thyng at another tyme I wyl 

not refuse. But now, bycause hyt ys late, and perteynyth it u late now, 

not gretely to our purpos, I wyl dyffer hyt tyl more our purpose, 

conuenyent lesur ; and the moan tyme, of thys be you 

assuryd, in me you schal fynd no faut nor neclygewce ; 666 

but that I schal euer, as occasyon mouyth me, be redy but i shaii ever 

_ >-M-ii^ ready to «lo 

to dow scruyce to my pry/?co and cuwtrey, to Goddys service for my 
honowre and glory, to whose goue^^nawce and prouy- 
dewco, tho mean tyme, we schal co?wniyt al ; and thus 
make an end of our communycatyon. 671 



[FIXIS.l 



[Note to p. 204. Starkey had written ns far as tho end of 
page 60 of the MS. when he remembered that he had omitted 
to dJscuBs the neceRsity of a|)pointing Buperior officers and their 
duties. Not having room on page 56 he was compelled to 
commence on page 61, and go on to tho end of page G2. Ho 
has made the necessary reference marks.] 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 



Note. — Many of the words here mentioned occur frequently, but I have 
thought it unnecessary to give more than one reference except in a few 
instances. The following abbreviations have be^n used : B = Bailey *8 
Diet. ; B. B., Babees Boke ; G. L., Castel off Lone ; Qawayne, Sir Gawayne, 
ed. Morris ; H., Halliwell's Diet. ; L., Levins's Manipulus ; L. 8., Latimer*8 
Sermons ; M. A., Perry's Morte Arthur ; P., Philip8*s Diet. ; P. C, Pricke 
of Conscience ; P. P., Promptorium Parvulorum ; R. P., Romans of Par- 
tenay. For the extracts from the Utopia and Latimer I have used Arber*8 
excellent reprints. 

1/16 means page 1, line 16. 



A, 123/821, an. 

A, 55/1013, on. 

God uoryaf hys dya|» to ham \>ei 
him dede a ^e rode. 

Ayenbite, p. 114. 

A, 70/55, of, or on. 

I^eos sculde a twa haluen i 
balden to [an uehte. 

Ijayjmon^ iii. 87. 

A, a late, 210/484, of lato, lately. 

Abbcy-lubbarys, 131/1079. 

Lubber, a mean servant, that 
does all base services in a house ; a 
drudge, a lazy Drone. P. 

Abhorre, 21/727, "abhor from," to 
reject or renounce. See A'. //. Vlll. 
11. 4. 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge. 

Adherontys, 77/296, adherents. 

iEnnatcs, 126/895, Annates. 

Afn.cte, 29/77, 31/142, aifection; 
property of llic mind. 



An ajffci, affection. L. 47. 
JJecte, or welwyllynge. P. P. 

Agayne, 18/612, afjainst 

AloAvj'd, 131/1091, permittotl, 
granted. 

Als, 11/357, as. 

Altogyddur, 49/790, altogether. 

Al vo, 1 1 4/488, ally. A lye, a Jin /^ 

P.P. 
Alyenat, 151/305, alienatetl. 
Annatys, 126/921, Annates. 

Annexyd, 95/9 1 6, annexed, joinetl 
to. 

Antyqnyte, 78/327, antiquity. 
Antiquitie, retuKfa-^. L. 109. 

Apon, 15/502, upon. 

Arge, 87/642, argue. 

Arryue, 57/1075, arrival. 

Whose forests, hills, and floods then 

long for her arrive 
From Lancashire. 
Drayton* s Poly, p. 1 1 92, quoted by /7. 



CLOSBARUL IKDKIC 



ArtyfyccryB, 86/(123, artificcra. 
Artya, 123/808, "Ijljeral artya," 

liber d arts. 
Asper, 134/1I74, rougli, uneven. 

Lai. 
Aunceturya, 84/55C, anceators. 

God gauc him . . , more then piier 

snye of hja amieiloiira liad. L, S. 

p. 71. 
Avannce, 3/G], ailvanco. lie . . . 

anammd hjmselF rvglitn inlierii- 

oure to tlie crownc lliereor. L'lojiia, 

p. 57. 
A- work e, 90/955, at work, to 

work. 
Ax, 130/1057, aak. 

Basse, 113/470, base, low. 

Be, 153/350, bee. 

Bend, lOS/lOO, bent, or bonnd. 

Beryng, 113/4G4, bearing, eon- 
dact, 

Bl^stya, 52/894, beasta. 

Beayly, 3/67, bitaily, eamudtly. 
Be>j« witli bevcrjao lukkcs. 

M. J. 3C31. 

Eeaynea, 6/147, business. 

Bollen, 152/317, awollen. 

The barley wns in the ear, and 
the flax vu liolUJ. Eiod. ix. 31. 

Bolsteryd, 117/699, bolsteiBd, up- 
held, maintained (hy nnfcir means). 
Men baue sinnes inough of their 
owne, althoughc they beare not 
and bohler vp other men la Iheir 
BaDghtines. £. S. p. 1S5. 

Botte, 4/95, boat. 

Ereue, 126/911, brief. 

Broderly, 109/311, brotherly. 

Brokarys, 83/519, brokets. 

Erokys, ie/533, brooka. 

Bonfycyal, 13/427, benefieial. 

Bunfycya, 133/1155, benefices. 

Btmfytci 14/481, benefit. 



Butfui, 98/1023, rmitfnl. HhIII- 
wcll aajs i(iy«/, mcaniug fruitful, 
is nsed by Drayton. Cp. batlea, to 
fatten. 

ByUdytl, 9/280, builded. 

Byth, 175/1125, buyeth. 

Canieryng, 137/1295, to sing in 
such a manner that the people cnu- 
not understand what is sung. 

To cant, to talk darkly .... so 
as not to be understood by olhers ; 
touieanaffectedkindofspccch. P. 
Capitoyne, 3/89, captain. 
Cardarya, 171/1004. eanl-playcra. 
Cardyng,77/287,rl(tying at cards. 
As djsynge, and mrdgnge, 
Aud auch other p laves. 

JS. B. p. 31(1. 

Oucr nieiit they carded for our 

engliEli mens eoalcs. 

Feriy, B. ed. Fumieall, i. 135. 

Cauyllatyonys, 10/334, cavilla- 

Chamlet, 95/011. 

Camlet, a sort of stalT made 
partly of camel's hair, and partly of 
Bilk or stuff. F. 

Chanonys, 77/295, canons. Cba-_ 
none, cianefkiu. P. P. 

Chepe, gudchepe, 89/725, cheap; 
bctlur chepe, 141/1447, cheaper. 

Theyt diligent Tse in prouiaion 
for graine is aotable. For be it 
dcare or ffood eAenpe, thcyr common 
grancr .... is in muier olwayea 
fumiashed. Hislone of Ilalwr, tta., 
by W. Thomas, ed. 16fll. If. 82. 
See P. P. p. 73, note 2. 'A.Sai. 
Cfdp. 1. A bargain, sale, business. 
3. Any thing ^r sale, a ehallcl. 
3. The price, also cattle, m Ihcy 
were used in barter, (kdpian. To 
bargain, choffer, trade, lo contract 
for the purchase or sute of a thing, 
to buy, to cheapen.' BotKorlA, 

Chwyth, 29/71, chnosetli. 
To-wardiT Cbarlrts they eS^ie. 

ii.A. IGIU. 
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Christundomo, 88/685, Clmaten- 

Chyldur, 36/318, cliildreu. 
Cleiie, 8/26Pj quite, allogether. 
cntirelj. 
CortHjsje is closed so elene in 
lijm-selaen. 

Gaicayne, 1293. 
Clukyd, 36/331, concealed. 

We should not dissemble nor 
cloke tliem. Ilk. of Com. Prnyrr. 
Cogytatjonjs, 66/1414, cogita- 

Coleryke, 53/1100, choleric. 

Passionate, Luly, apt lobe angrj, 
peevish. F. 
Commyn, 6/175, communicate. 

ComouDe conmuHiro. P. F. 

Commyn, 10/339, common. 
Coaimycyng, 8/241, conmiuoicat- 

ing. 
CommynyB, 90/748, conunons; 
Complexyon, 69/13. 

Complexion .... the natural 
constitution, or temperature of the 
body. P. 
ConcRytys, 80/415, conceit*. 
Conferre, 176/1187. 

To confer, to communicate; to 
collate, give, or bestow. F. 
Conacyllys, 26/881, counseLi. 
Conaumptyon, 76/218, coneunip- 

Conkyne, 110/341, cont.un, keep, 

restrain. 
Conturpftyee, 182/117, counte^ 

poise. 
Quha vill study big vittis, and 

The hie plinetia. 
e». EtUabe(he* Jckad. 100/191. 
Conuehauna, 93/805, conveyance. 
Conuehyth, 43/580, conveycth. 
ConuuTsant, 23/780, conversant. 
Cormoranl«, 118/644, connoniuta 
(used figuratively). 




On eouctous and m satiable aa-- 
maraimU and very |>lage of hit 

akers. Utopia, p. 41. 

Comaryfl, 189/376, o 

Coud, 73/144, coiUd. ^H 

Count, 186/276, account. ^| 

Coupljd, 45/656, joined. 

Cumpynable, 13/438, companion- 
able ; sociable, friendly. 

Corupanyahle, or felavMc, or 
feUwly. Socialii, P. P. 

Cure, 92/825, care. 



Custwmmably, 30/ 1 32, by cnstotn, 
habitually. 

Cuslamably, Coiuiirl», tolitt, 
P.P. 

Custumyd, 138/1319,nccnslomcil. 

Darth, 87/631, dearth. 

Debylyte, 72/103, debility. 

Defynyd, 118/641, defined, 
Qui shed. 

De^3nt,>k/nirt. L 139. 

Dcscimteiyg, 80/412, compfwera 
of music. 

Descant, in riusic siKuiSes the 
artorcompo?inginseTermptirIs. P. 

Detcrme, 105/184, dctermino. 

Dotrymentys, 93/858, detrimenta. 

Deuysarya, 80/41 2, devisors, 
maters, or inventors. 

Denysya, 80/406, devices, con- 
trivances, conceits, or fashions. 

Dome, "rayson dome," 103/971 

Dote, 151/299, dowry, marring 
portion, or endowment. Lat. dijt. 

Downo, 77/286, dene. 

Drees, 57/1071, direct. 

Men myghte don it Tel, Ibat 
Tn;gbt ben of pover to dreite hin 
thereto, ifastidfcil/t, p. 30fl («L 
1806). 
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Drowne, 77/303, drtjno. 
Drunkerj-B, 171/1003, drimkardB. 
I>yat, 33/232, liiet. 
Dj-ffer, 2G/907, defer. 
DyCfynytyon, 11/3G4, definition. 
Dymely, 206/364, dimly. 

Djmmo, or htiril to be vndyr- 
Btonde. MMam. P. P. 
Dyaarya, 171/1004, dice players. 
3>yBCt-yue, 70/64, deceive. 



Dyaheryto, 196/614, disinherit. 
Eiherader, to disherit, or disin- 
herit. Co/ffr. 
Dyssymylyng, 91/787, dissimu- 

Dissimulings, dUsfsiUinga. U., 
nrlio refon lo Cliauccr. 
Dyayng, 77/287, playing with 

Enerte, 192/484, lo render in- 
capable of action; to inert. 
Enyoy, 67/1429, enjoy. 
Eatheuyng, 71/70, eacbewing. 
Ether, 33/183, easier; A.S. eoB, 

Si^cn god so feire cto)>ua ha^. 
>al haf! no feir Colour to day, 
And Bcbul to Morire ben lad a war, 
How muchel more maj lie ow olefie ? 



Extyme, 14/471, esteem. 

Exyatymatyon, 151/287, reputa- 
tion, estimation. liat. exislimatio. 
As one rather willing the harm 
or hiodrtiunee of Ihe wcale publike 
then an; loaae or diminution of bis 
owuc fxhlimolion. Utopia, p. S2. 

Eysyar, 195/587, easier. 

Fach, 173/1074, fetch. 



Facyle, 133/1172, fecUe. 

Fucjnn, lOC/210, faction. "Fa- 
cjon and partjs" = FactioM and 

Fongulyd, new fangulyd, 80/410, 
newfangled. 
Gape Qot nor |^e not at enery 

iKiee/aii/le. B. B. p. 341. 
Straunge, or roliabclyo ikk- 
fangltd. Utopia, p. 05. 
Fantasy, 51/860, fancy. 
Fautys, 28/44, faults. 
Fayte, 129/1005. 

Fait,Fr.afact,deed,oraclion, B. 
Per, 16/612, far, rery, 
Fera, 12/386, fieree. 
Fie, 78/328, fly. 

Fon, 24/815, fond; foolish, tri- 
fling. 

Andc this knjght weddiilo a fair 
woman, of the kvnrcde of Levi, but 
slie was foH, ana biter; and in Lir 
hoase dvcelte a serpente of long 
tjme.iuhiscave- GestaBomauorum, 
ed. Madden, p. 196. 
Forbycauao, 42/542, because. 
Forsyth, 19/644, matters, rignifiea 
Fortylite, 12/405, fertility. 
Foulya, 78/315, fowls. 
Frank, 53/936, free. 
Frate, 172/1040, freight. 

Freythe of carjage (Ircy t, freight, 
or eanoge). F. P. 
Frayle, 57/1064, frail 
Fronesye, 86/615, frenzy. 
Fruth, 134/1184, fruit. 
FuUarys, 95/914, fullers. 

Fuller, one that fuUs, milU, or 
scours cloth. P. 
Fundatyon, 37/382, foundation. 
Fustyanya, 95/913, fustians. 

Fnslian, a Kind of alulT made of 
the down of a certain fruit grow- 
ing in Egjpt. F. 
Fync, 98/1047. fine, a payment. 



FyschyB, 77/314, fishes. 

Gape, 156/472, gup. 

A gappe, cacuKiH, inttmatlam. 
£.20. 

Ganlyng, 80/406. Card. A fa- 
cing or trimming. U. 

Garilod, coto. Laclniatus. L. 49. 

GedUnr, 3/GO, gather; obtain. 
Kore comtDOnljT ffader. 

Swilk men purchasea miifadfrs 
fasti', a 1343. 
But nee a i. 643.— 
For hoao aeje a SQch gedeiyng. 

Godya, 38/408, goods. 

Goo, of goo, 88/696, ago. 

Goet, 126/926, ghost, spirit, eon- 
scienoe. 

Grauyto, 194/555, gravity. 

Grettur, 90/767, greater. 

Groimdiy, 29/76, firmly. 

Gruge, 14/462, grudge, 

Gud, 77/305, good. 

Gyrdyllys, 94/875, girdles. 

HnTiundaunco, 62/1230, abund- 

Harduos, 27/3, anluoiie. 

Harp, 12C/923, to harp upon one 
siring-, pnrasc, meaning to repeat. 

Haukyng, 77/287, hawking. 

Ilaiintarya, 154/401, haunters, 
frequenlcrs. llawntare, freqKrn- 
talor. P. P. 

Hauyn, 43/691, haven. 

Hayro, 197/28, heir. 

Heddy, 182/120, heady, head- 
strong. Hedyc, rffr(r»'u. L. 97- 
Jlmdj, higLramdeiT 2 Tim. ill. 4. 

Ilenge, 126/923, hang. 

Her, 20/682, hear. 



^^L eared a 



A rough vallpy which i 



Hethys, 73/148, heaths. 
Heyryis, 169/915, heire. 
Hole, 2/22, whole, entire. 



Sirves in t« ^erc 
ireafi AoU and frre. 
grt^t Iiulraetioni, p. IS, 



Holly, 137/1292, holy. 
Holly, 150/238, wholly. 

He, 88/695, isle. 

Imbocylljte, 43/571, imbetilitj. 

Impedymontya, 69/21, irapedi- 

Indeuur, 25/850, endeavour, otgo 

forward. 

" Endcavoar myself," to eon- 

fiidermvself in duty bound. Alfiti. 
" I do drclare that I do lti>ld 

there lies no ohligalion upon nin 

... to enilfUToiir anj cliaiigp, or 

alteration of goverunicnt. Act of 

VHifomily. xiv. Car. II. 
Tnfaniyd, 189/379, defamed, niailo 

infamous, slandered ; \j%\. infamn. 
TVhosoencr for anje offcnic he 

iafamrd, bj t heir cares hiinge rjnge* 

of golde. JJlopia, p. 100. 
Tngiftt*, 214/628, ungrateful 
Inhabytana, 72/116, inhabitants. 
Iniast, Tl/ST, unjust. 
Inserch, 71/91, onscMch, ex- 

Inaerchyng, 70/50, enaearchuig, 

examination. 
InRewyth,19/649, follows, ensara. 
Intendynfl, 74/180, " Lntmding 

to," tending to. 
Intrate, 186/278, 1 income; L«t 
Intrat, 201/154, j iiUro. 
Inuenlyon, 116/574, invention, 

discoTcrj, bringing out. 
Inyoy, 79/368, enjoy. 

Japgriig. 80/406, cut, or slashe-l 
(applied to gumenta). I^, lan»- 
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are. L. 10. "Vandjked" is, I 
tliiiik, ihn woril now-a-duja. 

Jarryth, G3/1381, jars. 

Jopardy, 43/569, jeopardy, 

Jugyd, 3G/34S, judged, esteemed, 
Jurysdycyou, 170/971, jurisdic- 

Kayfys, 94/865, knives. 
Knyte, 58/1095, knit. 

Labnrjd, 73/155, laboured, tdled. 

Labour, to cuUivute the earlb. H. 
Lftburyd, 92/831, " byn laburyJ," 

bavc had experience. 
lake, 72/125, lack. 
Lakkya, 91/774, lacks, liindnmces, 

Leegya, 170/951, leagues. 
Legp, 103/106, leagues. 
Lcne, 84/529, yield, mve, produce. 

Cp. 1 shal kiK )>e a bowr 

^t is up in N be; e tour. 

UaMtok. 2072, ed. Sieat. 
Lot, 3C/332, hindered. 
I^iyscr, 1/16, leisure, Lcysere, 

eporlimifat. P. P. 
Long, 173/1058, belong. 
T-ubbur, 139/1370. Sec Abbey- 

A lubber, mediastiimt, tardus. 

L. 75. See Ulepia. p. 102. 
Xude, 139/13G9, lewd. 
I,ykyth, 71/99, likes, suits, 

pleases. 
Xybkun, 83/490, 1 liken, to 
Lykkynnyd, 83/493, ) compare. 
Likenjd, ammilalm. P. P. 
To wbom will je littH we, and 

make me equal, and compare me, 

tliat we may be like ? Isa. ilvi. 5. 
Xyne, 212/545, lyiie of thejTlyfe, 

the course of tbeir conduct ; the 

guide oF their lire. 
Lyst. 124/836, like, cbgoso. 



Lytb, 33/209, lietb. 
Lyuo, 78/338, life. 
Lvuoly, 63/1291, living. 

Lf vcly, or qwvk, Or tuJle of lyjf. 
Fivn^. P. P. 
Stir coatcmuors of gods tyuelia 
wourd. 
Lauder'a Minor Poems, 4/39. 

Magnyfycal, 176/1185, mi^uia- 

ccut, splendid. 
Melancolyk, 58/1099, aielan- 

chulie. 

Melancholy . . . n disease wliicli 

Eroceciia from the overllowing of 
lack clioler. P. 

Met, C/186, meet, wortliy. 

McU, or fjt, or euene. Equus. P. P. 

Metely,122/783,mcetly. worthily. 

Mo, 59/1132, ) 

Mow, 191/580, ) '"'"^• 

Mouabul godya, 151/295, move- 
able eooda. 

"The term 'moveable' included 
not only corn, cattle, and mcrchiui- 
dise, but money, fuel, fumitarc, 
wearing apparel, &c." P. M. 
Gazelle, April 12, 1870. 

Mumbling, 132/1114, repeating 
iiiaudibly. To mumble, munuurarf. 
L. 1S8. 

Musys, 144/33, musea. 

Mynyschyng, 52/1133, miniali- 
iijg, diminisbing, 

Mysordurys, 69/20, misonlerB, 
disorders. 

Mystore, 158/S26, myatery. Mys- 
tery, or prevjte, Itliatnimn. P. P. 
Any pnrliculir art, trade, or 
occupalioa is termed a mystery. P. 

Naroly, 23/804, narrowly. 
Neclecte, 27/17, neglect 
Neelygence, 18/615, negligence. 
Nonage, 115/516, the time of 

being under a^. Konage, iMMt 

pHpiliaret. L. 11. 
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Kotbor— nor, 38/111, neitlier— 

Mother — nother, 43/55C-8, 

neither — nor. 
Hoyful, 38/415, hurtM NoyfiJ, 

«o«Kiu. L 1S5. 

Olilys, 73/148, wolfls, holds, 
open flat counfrj. Old, the name 
of a place in BcdfordsLirc. 

Wolil, a down, or cliampain 
ground, liillj and Toid of wood ; as 
Blow in llie Wolds, and Colswold. 
P. SeealsoZn^aiHOff, il. 421, 17S. 

On, 33/235, one. 

Oh coaetous and vnnaliable cor- 
niaraunte .... maj conpasse 
aboute and inclose uauj tliousaud 
okcrs. Uiopia, p. 41. 

Onys, 18C/258, ouce. 

Oodo, 12/386, wood; mad.foolish. 

Optayn, 23/782, olitain. 

Oraat. 178/1229, ornate. 

Omate, 178/1233, to adorn. The 
word is used bj Latimer, according 
to Webster. 

Other — or, 9/270-1, either— or. 

Oueroomyn, 43/574, overcome. 

Ouor-hjo, 182/122, overhigh. 

Ouerlayd, 74/191, overlaid, ovur- 
atoolted. OTjrlejdn,oroppressjn. 
Opprimo. P. P. 

OuBTse, 156/450, oversee. 

Parreyach, 201/183, pniish. 
Pttrtycs, 2/29, parts, regions. 



Pastur, 74/191, pasture. 
PuHt}inja, 77/288, pastimes. 
Pattur, 132/1113. 

To patter and pray, to repeat 
many Paler- Nosters. B. 
Paysybly, 50/1024, peacwibly. 
Cp. ^are cs pfytbelle ioj aj lualatiil. 
"ieho/CoHtHcHCf, 7833. 
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Pedagoge, 2 
Petauentiir, 1 9/660, pcrad venture, 
Percase, 146/111, perchance. 
Percase,/or(e. L. 7. 
Pari to vou here, where tliat je 

shall bane 
Sucii thing tbnt ye percai fele now 
shall. R. 0/ P. 5637. 
Perfayt, 20/672, perfeci 
Perfyltyst, 62/1263, perfec: 
Pcrya, 106/207, peers. 
Peter pens, 199/109. 

Knee, called also Rowie Scoi, was a 
rj of a penny on every houae 
wherein there were 30 pence rir* 

Csia, to be collected and sent to 
le, one half of it went for alms 



PbJegraatyk, 68/1099. 
Pine, 164/734, pin, or peg (%■)■ 
"To hang upon one pin," todcpenJd 
upon one point. 
Flaeardys, 102/7G, proclamations. 
Placard, (among Lbe French) a 
table wherein laws, orders, &c., uc 
posted, or hung up. P. 

All former Ptocarda granted by 
the King for shooliog . . . shall be 
void. Statute; 14, 15 H. VIIL o. 
See also Ibid.. 35 H. VULft 



17. 
Pollyng, 127/942, spoiling. 
To poll, nil, ipoliort. L. 16C 
He could not kepe ibrm in i ., 
hut onlye by open wronges, by 
polUnff* and shsuinge, aud by hritig- 
inge them to be^cric Uiopia, p. 
C2. 
Populos, 74/179, populoi 
Pretense, 67/1445, pretence 



?s, by 
pi«,p. 

:J 



Proportyonabul, 79/351, pro- 
portionable. 
Pjkyng, 197/10, picking; i 
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sig^Qcations, that of (ibtHining 
otijlhing b; mean, uadcrhnnd pro- 
cecdinas, or pUfuriiig. P. i*. p. 
3il7, nole 1. 

To keep my hands from picHng 
Mid stealing. Cat. of Ch. ofEag. 
Pyl, 26/918, to plunUBr. 

Topilandpo],iA-/«rM/nri". J. 123. 

I pyll, I roljlie. Pnh^rave. 

Quoted in the Index of English 
norda, ifi. 

/'y/b^andimpouerished. Utopia, 
p. 5S. 
Pyne, 209/137, pain, puDishment, 

Quyke, 171/9D8, quitk, active. 
Quick, cilua, agilis. L. 120. 

Eayne, 73/16G, rt'ign. 
ItuyBon, 194/549, reason. 
Bauynjs, 127/941, ravenous. 
B«ame, 88/G34, rea,lm. 
EebatyJ, 1 75/ U 28, abated, 

lowered in aniouiit. 
Eech, 48/758, reai;h. 
Eechles, 113/457, reckless, earo- 

less. 
The Devil doth thrust them . , , 

into teretrhlenne»» of tiioal unclean 

]i?ing. T/iir'^'NiHe Art., ivii, 
Redunile, 178/4, redound. 
Refrape, 120/713. refrain, i«- 

Blrain. To rcrrayne, rffreHare. L. 

801. 
Eeleae, 149/202, relax. Eeleee, 

or (or-jeueacsse, relaiacio. P. P. 
Beproue, 139/1374, reproof. 
Bepugnyng, 14/464, "repugnyng 

to," repugnant to. 
Kesenililyd, 85/571, compared. 
Unto what is the kingdom of 

God likeP and ^hereunto shall I 

nwiiAb it F S. Laie, xiii. IS. 
Beucne(vya, 186/278, revenues. 
Eeyn, 31/148, reign. 
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Eotp, 194/54G. T£»t, applied to 
the condition of the nution. iVg 
note — "tabea in corporc" — on 
margin of p. 100. 
Botte, 08/1024. Itot, a discoao 
common among sheep. Rot, or 
lDlrage,i!arriipcia,pHlrf/accM. PJ*. 
The ttotte. ialiet. L. 176. 
Eotyd, 13/445, rooted. 
Rout«, 129/1025, a multitude, or 

throng of people. 
Royalty, 79/355, dignity, strength, 
BiBguiliceDce. See B. B. 175/858. 
Now hane y shewyd yow, my son, 

somewhat of dvuerse leslis 
Htarremenibridiulordea eourle/ 
t«re as all riaiie restis. 
Buatycyte, 70/62, rusticity. 
Ruynate, 70/39, ruined, in ruins, 

or reduced to ruins. 
Eyse, 130/1042, risen. 



Sanguyn, 58/1099, sanguine. 

Full, or abounding vitb blood, 
being of a eoninleiion, wherein that 
humour is preaoiniiunt. P. 
Saiio, 67/1416, safe. 
Saueguard, 141/1417, safeguard. 
Sayntuary, 140/1410, sanctuary. 
Says, 94/874. Snye clotLe. serge. 
- Pahgratt, 

Say, a tliin sort of stuff. P. 
Scaseness, 47/714, scarceness. 
Cp. More's Utopia : Al the resy- 
dewe of the woooians hodyc bciu^ 
couercd wiib cloolhca, thcv rsleniB 
her teasrlf bo ouc hsndtbredelb 
(for they can ae no more but her 
face), p. 124. 
Sclirode, 79/357, shrewd. 

Shreyid, praHua, maliffHiix. i. 49. 
Schypcotjs, 72/133, slieep cota, 
Schypmen, 43/576, sailors. 
Scolaatycal, C9/17, echolostieal. 
Scyrc, 190/408, shire. Hu he 
scUe »firen. lnyimoii, iii. 287. 
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Scysme, 199/93, schism. 

Secondary, 195/574, secondly. 

Sellarys, 94/886, cellara. 

Semblably, 46/691, similarly. 

Senyor, 130/1055. Scagnior, or 
Signior (Ital.), Lord, Master. P. 

Serch, 50/822, examine, search 
into. 

Scniytute, 114/496, servitude. 

Skabe, 98/1024, scab, a disease 
to which sheep are liable. Y' scab 
of sheepe, mentigo. L. 1. 

Skant, 74/189, scant, scarce. 

Skase, 87/650, scarce. 

Sklender, 27/6, slender. 

You shal liaue but sclender fare, 
one dish and that is aL Z. ^9. 
p. 89. 

Sklcndumes, 76/248, slcndcmess, 
leanness. 

Sklendurly, 90/738, slenderly. 

Slo, 79/377, slow. 

Slomeryng, 5/135, slumbering. 
And fore slewtlic of xlomotrre one 
a slope fallis. M. A. 3222. 

Slype, 40/484, slip, pass by. 

Slyppyng, 72/113, slipping. 

Smatcryng, 17/583, smattering. 

Sjnellytli, 11G/5G6, savours. 

Solne, 79/379, 384, swollen. 

Sonar, 26/902, sooner. 

Soudiar, 3/89, soldier. A Sodioure, 
miles. L. 223. 

Sounderly, 46/689, separately. 

Sounyth, 63/1281, soundeth. 

Sowne, 101/33, "to sowno to" = 
to sound like. 

Sparkle, 165/771. A little spark, 
a scintillation. A sparkle, scintilla, 
Z. 32. 

Sparkul, 12/409, sparkle. 

Sparkylyd, 177/1205, sprinkled, 
scattered. 



The chjldys dothys, ryche and 

He had tparkylde with that 
blode. H. 

Spens, 201/154, expense. 

Spot, 2 1 4/642, to spotte, maeulare, 
L. 176. 

Be yat medleth wyth pitch is 
like to be spotted with iL JL 8,^ 
151. 

Spottyd, 198/50, spotted; coi^ 
nipted, disgraced, or tainted. 

Spryte, 144/34, inspiration. 

Sprytual, 122/779, spiritual 

Spyce, 198/50, spice, a small 
quantity. The beginning, part, or 
remains of a distemper, i, 

Squeakyth, 109/310, squeaks. 
The meaning seems to be en* 
dangers, or risks. 

Stablyd, 42/534, stablished. 

Stabul, 67/1449, stable, stablish. 
And stables the hert thare it 
restes. H, 

Stabullys, 72/133, stables. 

Stabyl, 99/1077, establish. 

Stapul, 173/1053, staple. 

Staple, a city or town, where 
merchants jovntly lay up their 
commodities for the better utter- 
ing of them by the great. P. 

Stond, 39/433, stand, consist 

Story, 209/449, history. 

Stranghth, 10/318, strength. Cp. 
The toune . . extendith in Unghik 
aboute a quarter of a mile. Leland^ 
It., iii. 39. 

Strayte, 120/685 ; strayttur, 120/ 
688, strict, severe. 

Streght, 38/395, correct. 

Studys, 203/243, places of study. 

Styffe, 100/1092, stifif, stubborn. 

Stynt, 175/1128, stint, limit in 

amount. 
Subrogate, 169/922, to put in the 

place of another. 
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SuccuT, 141/34, succour, help, aid. 

Sundurly, 6/193, sepnrately. 
And to vchone tamltrlra^ 
He laf B <lole of his fuinesse. 

c. L ago. 

Siistenang, 75/195, sustonance. 
Suatentatyon, f)6/1050, susten- 
ance ; maintenance. 
SuBteyne, 49/786, Baatain. 
Syldon, 85/580, seldom. 

Forinliim, 

Es «f/afe» sen any mekenes. 

P. C. 260. 
Syngular, 57/1065, singular, in- 

diTiiJual. 
Sysys, 190/414, Bssizea. 

Talago, 151/278. A tribute, im- 
post, toll, or tax. P. 

Tanke, 151/278, labour due to a 
snporior. 

A taske, taxalia. L. 35. 
Tasck, an old British word sig- 
nifying as much as tribute. P. 

Tempur, 120/713, to temper, 
inoderite. 

Tenontya, 72/123, tenants. 

Theft, 79/361. "By them ya 
nurjsohjd the commjn theft," i.e. 
By them the system of uniiersol 
robbery is maintained. 

They, 11/351, the. 

Thought, 7/199, though. 

Thynkya, 56/1038, things. This 
fonn occurs in Leland's llm. ac- 
cording to H., but a wront' refer- 
ence is given. 

Thya, 8/354, thus. 

Togydnr, 11/353, together. 

Trade, 65/1345; 203/237, path, 
practice, or course. But see trade 
in Glossary to the Minor Poems of 
WiUiam Lander. B. E. T. S. 

Translated, 92/833, translated; 
io?ed, carried bwbj. 
Bj tuminge, tfanilaiinge, and 
ffTAilEET. 1 
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« thies niarkes into other 
icy may destroyo theiro 
enemies nauies. Utopia, p. 73. 
Tryfullys, 80/415, trifles. 
Tryumphe, 78/319, triumph; 

pomp, pride, or sliovr. 
Tuktarya, 96/914. tuckers. 
Fullers. H. 

Tucker, a fuller of cloth. P. 
Oterey water is devidid ... to 
serve Grist and TnkkiHg MiUcs. 
Leland, It^ iii. 55. 
TyUarya, 49/785, tilleis. 
Tyronne, 115/541, tyrant. 



Viduaty, I^IZIT, uiJusty, weak, 

powerless. 
Vnaure, 39/440, uncertain. Vn- 

Bure, iHcerlui. L. S3. 
Vnwcldy, 79/377, unwieldy 
Vnyte, 54/983, unity. 
Vnyte, 67/1094, united. 
Vp so downe, 67/1427, upsido 
down, tai bo turned ap-nca-douM. 
P. a 7230. 
Vth, 164/736, 1 „ „,, 
Vth;^ 161/633, i ?*'"*''■ 
Vtward, 49/783, outwanl. 
Vtylyte, 10/339, utility. 
Vade, 35/316, fade. 
All as a slope, and like the grasso 
Whose bcwty soiic doth vadr. II. 
Venge, 141/1421, avengo ; Vt. 
vewer. 
Tell you the danpbin, I am 

coming on. 
To nenge me as I may, and to 
put forth 
■ btful 1: 
lloVd ci .. 

King U. F., i. 2. 
Veray, 33/218, very. 
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Weddur, 90/752, weather. 

Welthys, 88/685, wealthiest. 

Wordly, 7/213, worldly. Cp. 
Wo/[^ly matters, Utopia, p. 15, 
and JFordUliche (binges in Jyenbite 
o/Inwyi^ p. 164. 

Womyth, 76/256, wasteth, 
weareth. For-toeomian, to grow 
old, wear away. Werat^ to wear. 
Bosfoorth, 

Worstyd-makyrs, 95/9 1 4, worsted 
makers. 

Wy, 38/391, why. 

Wyle, a wyle, 203/229, awhile. 

Wyt, 92/816, whit, "neuer a 
whit," none at all. 

Wyttyng, 66/1393, knowing. 



Witandly thnrgh )>air knaw 
P. a 6727. 
Wyttys, 26/911, inteU< 
minds; wits. He 3af him u 
fyue. C. L 138. 

Wurs, 186/263, worse. 

Y, 70/79, I. 
Ych, 56/1052, each. 
Ye, 48/757, eye. 
Yes, 48/777, eyes. 
Yere, 48/757, ear. 
Yerys, 48/777, ears. 
Yl, 38/415, ilL 
Yle, 88/694, isle. 
Yssue, 16/533, issue. 
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AflBET-LUBBERa, 131. 

A1)bey3, exfiniption 
bishops, IJO; for surh u are m- 
oliued to chastitj, U9, 150 ; not 
to be suppressed, but reformed, 
151); who should be admitted to, 
ISfii hBTe done good, 1S7; to be 
chnuiKd ioto scats of leamins, 

1S7. 
-Abbots, elpction of, 131 ; fdulle 
- in, 300 i hoT to be cboscn, SOO. 
■Abundaoee of friends requisite to 

the good ot a counlrj, 50. 
Active lifo, the, 4, 6. 
Adversity, felicity to be obtained 

in, 41. 
Advocates, dishonent, to bo 

panisbcd, 191. See Lawyers. 
Agreement, no, between closaea, 

6i. 
Albiins, St, tc be converted to 

educational purposes, 1S7, note. 
Almayn. See Germany. 
Ambition, the desire to govern, 

not, 314. 
Ambrose, what he would tliink of 

our church music, 137- 
Annutes, the law of, 126 ; to bo 

abolished, len. See Note. 
Apparel. See Dress. 
Appeitla to Westminster, 117; 



to Rome, 125; to (he Abp. of 

Canlerburr, 127 '" " " ' ' 

Arches, 187 j to 

abolisljcd, 100- 
Antblo lands enclosed, Oli. 
Archbishops to be elcct«id at 

home, 190. 
Archery. See Arms. 
Arches, appeals to the Court of, 

137. 
Aristotle, on poverty and philo- 

aopbj, 7: conlroveraj between, and 

Fliita,dS: hisopinionoriherieious, 
'bat wcailb und prosperity 
aj - „t .1,. -r.Lf „V 



, 32: 



i of tlie chief of 



!, CI. 

Arras, youth to be exercised in, 
79, 161. See Note. 

Artificers, too few, 84 ; negligent, 
8G, 87. 

Artisans, too few, 159. 

Asia an evidence of decay, 76. 

Athens had ita Inws in the vidgar 
tooguc, 13S ; idle persons banished 
from, 163. 

Augustine, St, what ho would 
think of our church n: 

Authority tisurped, or by pre- 
rogative, is pemicioaa, 104; tlie 
Pope's, whence derived, 124; sot 
to te usurped, 181. 
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Bachelors to be taxed, 151. 

Beggars, the multitude of, 89 ; 

might be diminished, 175. 
Beggary proves idleness, not 

poverty, 89. 

Bible, advantage of having it 
translated, 136, 211, 213. 

Bishops spend too much, 77 ; 
the selfishness of, 85 ; election of, 
131; how to be instituted, 199; 
faults in, 200. 

Blindness and ignorance of men, 
66. 

Body and mind, perfection of 
man's, 34^ 85; must flourish to- 
gether, 41. 

Bounteousness of the earth, 77. 

Breeding of cattle little regarded, 

98. 
Bribery in courts of law, 86. 
Building, excess in, 96. 

Bysham, the place where Pole and 
' Lupset are, 1. See Note. 

Caisar, his war with Pompey, 22. 

Canterbury, appeals to, 127; pre- 
rogative court at, 127 ; the Bishop 
to be a member of the Great 
Council, 169, 182. 

Captains, fewer good, than 
formerly, 84. 

Cardinals, the college of, 1 24 ; 
to be elected, 198. 

Carpentras, the Bishop o^ 203, 
210. See Note. 

Cattle, scarcity of, 89 ; exported, 
93; breeding little regarded, 98; 
more, to be reared, 174. 

Causes not to be taken out of the 
realm, 199. 

Celibacy should bo abolished, 
128 ; in the Church, 148 ; the law 
to be relaxed, 149. 

Censor, a, needed, 204. 

Censors to bo appointed, 155 ; 
their duties, 159. 



Changes, difficulty of making, 
138. 

Chastity, the law of, in the 
Church, 148. 

Children and friends, advantages 
of, 36; to be put to a craft or 
letters at seven vears of aee, 152 ; 
curate, the, his auties in this, 152 ; 
their traming, 152, 153, 154u 

Christendom, the state of^ the 
best yet devised, 60. 

Church, evil customs in the, 131 ; 
music iu, 134. 

Churches have given place to 
sheepcots and stables, 72. 

Cities and towns, in ruin, 70 ; 
have been better inhabited, 72 ; 
untidiness aud decay of, 92 ; to be 
kept clean, 177. 

City life less virtuous than 
country life, 9. 

Civilization, how men were 
brought to, 53. 

Civil law, varies in various 
countries, 15; differs from natural 
law, 1 5 ; and natural laws, obedience 
to, will save man, 19. 

Civil life, what it is, 9, 20. 

Civil order, what is meant by, 51. 

Civil wars, danger of, when 
princes are elected, 106. 

Cleanliness to be enforced, 177. 

Clergy, education of the, 132; 
vices of the, 132 ; their influence 
over the people, 133 ; non-resident, 
133 ; privileges of the, not to be 
allowed^ ] 38 ; to be resident, 201. 
See Priests. 

Clerks, good, too few, 83. 

Cloths to bo made at home, — the 
advantages therefrom, 173. 

Colleges, duties of heads of, 210. 

Commonwealth, what is a true, 
26; Plato's, 26, 163, 198; the 
neglect of the, arises from ignor- 
ance, 27 ; when a, is most prosper- 
ous, 56 ; a, comuared to a snip, 57 
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tlie prosperity of, stands in tlie 
prosperity of all, 57; tlic, how it 
mnjoe reformed, 6S; fuults in the, 
C!) : cridcncea of ita decay, 70. 
Set Country. 

Complaints general, 89, 90. 

Constable, a, of England, 181. 

Contemplative life, the, 4, 5. 

Corn, Bcarcity of, 89, 91 ; ex- 
ported, 93. 

Coats in atiits, payment of, 190. 

CoTincil, a, of fourteen, 169 ; its 
duties, 169, ]70i a, of ten, 170; 
ii4 dutiea, 170; king not to choose 
his ova, 183) bov constituted, 
1S3 ; of the parliament lo coniirm 
decisions of king's council, 181. 

Country, letter to help one's, 
than to know the secrets of nature, 
7 ; the, compared with times past, 
74 ; our, compared wIlIi otUer 
countries, 75 ; a dearth in the, S7 ; 
poverty of the, S3 ; the, poorer than 
it waa, 91 1 rude to live in the, 
177- See Commonwealth. 

Conrtiera too nmnerous, 159, 

Courta, spiritual, have failed, 139. 

Crafts havo decayed, 73. 

Craftsmen too few, SI. 

Costoms' dues excessive, 141,174. 

Deatth in tho country, 87. 
Decay of the commonwealth 

evident, 70. See Cities and Towns. 
Delays in justice, 118. 
Diet, excess of, 95. 
DilBcolties Btat^, 143. 
Dignity, all nations agree in 

what concerns man's, 19. 
Diligence, tho necessity of, 208. 
Discord and division in the realm, 

157; whence they arise, 167. 
Diseases among sheep, 98. 
Dispensations of the Pope, 102, 

133. 
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Dress, vanity in, 80 ; eitrava- 

gHnce in, 05. See Note. 
Drunkards to bo pimished. 171. 
Drunkenness among the people, 

94. See Note. 

EdUcs, 205. Sea Note. 

Education, the evils of bad, 18 ; 
of the nobles bad, 139; of the 
priests, 132; influence of, IfiSi 
advantages of, to all classes, SOS. 

Egypt, an evidence of decay, 76. 

Election, the free, of a prince, 
58, 101 ; of princes a source of 
civil war, 106 ; by ancient nations, 
107 i of Church dignitaries, 131. 

Emperor, his duty to the Church, 
126. 

Enclosing of arable lands, 96. 

Enclosure, tho Statute of, ITl. 
See Note. 

England, succession by blood 
most suited to, 107. 

English, tho Bible to be in, 136, 
211.213. 



Englishmen, the tndeness of, 



Equity and justice, a lack of, 

157. 
Eraamua, his books referred to, 

aiO, 311. See Note. 
Errors in religion, tho source of, 

136. 
Evil, man's power to avoid, 30. 
Exports, and imports, 93, 97 ; to 

be regulated, 155 ; to be restricted, 

172. 
Extravagance of the nobility, 1 30. 

Farmers to rear more oattle, 174, 
Fashions, vain, 80. 
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Faults, pommon, mnst be Bemched 
ont, 63 ; are easWj round, G9 ; 
puiiculu', ue endlcu, 71- 

Felicity ajirings from Tirtuo and 
prosperilj, 41 ; in«j be attained in 
adfereitT, 44; are there dcKTcea 
of, 45. 

Firstfruits, to Kome, 12G ; Uieir 
use, 136 ; how spent at home, 200. 

Flanders, the potxilntion of, 75 ; 
its beaatiful and clean eilies, 92 ; 
its provision Tor joiinger sous, 113; 
Yprcs, ft cit J or, 176, 

Food, insuGicient for population, 
74; what it proTes, 75; acarcity 
of, S7; general dearaess of, 175. 

Forests and parks Tintilled, 73. 

Fortune, does she play aoy part 
in affairs P 60, 61, 63. 

France, population of, 75 ; con- 
quered by England, 85 ; diUe(:nce 
of plowmen in, 87 ; poverty of the 
people in, 90; its beautifiil cities, 
92, 173 ; provision made for 
younger sons, 113 1 its serrins 
men, 130; England brought af 
niost to the misery of. 17B. 

French langnoge, lavs written in 
the, 1S2, 136. 

French, Old, a baibarona tongne, 
133. 

Friars, young, 127, 

Frugality to be insisted upon, 
SOI. 

Gain, everyone socks liis oivti,8i'. 
Gamblers te beapuuifitied, 171. 
Gambling, 77, 1T2. See Note. 
Gontlomen, leave the cities, 93 ; 

to baild in cities, 177. 
Germany, tho population of, 75 ; 

the Lutlienuis in, 135 ; beauty of 

its cities, 17S, 
Gluttony, of tho people, 87, 95 ; 

and its results, 173. See Kole. 
Gold, use of, in ornamenting 

houses, 96, 
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Good, what a knowIe<lge of, ^ 



Gospels, the, to be in English, 

136. ail, 213. 
Govonuncnt, various kinds o^ 

53 ; when it becomes tyranny, 33; 

the form of. of no moment, 53, 5 i ; 

smiled, thought best, Bl. 
Greece, its present condition, 'fi. 
GiL-ek and I^tin the ground of 

Inaraiug, 203. 
Gr«ub< did not regard chastity, 

17. 

Hanging, punishment of theft by, 

lis. 

Hawks and hounds, 189. 
Health, bodily, 34, and strength, 

35. 
Heaven, all men may got to, 64. 
Homer, his saying about idle man. 



Hope, perfect and sure, a 

with, may attain heaven, 42. 

Husbandmen, scarcity of, I5l 



I 



Idleness, a certain eause of deciT, 
74,75; athirdofllicpeoplelivein, 
77 ; man not bom to live in, 78 ; 
the motheT of many vices, 80 ; of 
the people. S7 ; the cause of, must 
be removed, 132 ; punishment for, 
153 ; the only cure for, 154. 

Idle peoido, a great number of, 
75, 76. 77. 

Ignorance, evils of, 27, 28; tlie 
cause of vice, 31 ; cannot excuse • 
man, 32. 

Dl-occupied people, 7G. 77,80, 81. 

Imported, various articles, 93. 

Imports and exports, 93, 97 ; en- 
cpssive charges on, 141, 174; of 
luxuries must be i«gulated b; law, 
155 ,- reslriclions upon, 172. 

Instruction, virtue depends upon. 



69 ; the power of, over the mind, 
:tl ; ofaChHstianmaDbTEriismus. 
211. 

Ipar, 176. See Tprea. 

Italy, tlie number of people in, 
75 i diligence of busbanJmeo in, 
87 i the misery and poverty in, 90 ; 
provision for jouogcr sons iu, 113 j 
gentlemen lave more followera 
liere tbaa in, ISO; tlio conse- 
nuenccs of diacord in, 157 : beauty 
of il.s dtica, 173 ; buw iLe monies 
of, are cliosen, 200. 

Jerome, what he wouJJ think of 

our churcli musie, 137. 
Jews, the, think their law bcftt, 

II ; and tbeir policy also, 18 ; Ibey 

may be saved, 19. 
Juilges, good, too few, 83; are 

bribed, 86. 
Justice delayed, 118 ; and equity, 

a lack or, 157. 
Justinian and Roman law, 192. 



King, a, the henrt of 

wraUb, 48; the, to do notbiu;; 
without his council, 170; to pre- 
side in his coancil, 183. See Prince. 



KnowleilsQ of less importance 
thnn juslicc, 6 ; without the appli- 
cation of it, of little avail, 3. 

Ijihonr, n sevore punishment for 

the petty thief, 197. 
Ijiboarere have to fight, 79. 
LnceUomon had its laws in the 

vulgar tongue, 133. 
Land lying wa-ste and untilled, 

70, 73, 87. 
Ilnnd, the, is not barren by nataro. 



Landx, entailing of, 112, 

held by knight's service, 11 

Latin, Omrch laws in. 
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divine service in, an evil, 134, 
UIS; its usefulness, 1!I3; the 
ground of learning, 202. 

Law, kings above, 101 ; the 
Roman Civil, should be adopted, 
194 1 the, cannot bring man to per- 
fection, 206. 

Laws, nature's and man's, 4 ; 
civil, 15; binding only on such as 
receive tlicm, 17 ; diversity of 
necis and. not to trouble us, 30 ; 
and order must be ^d, 50 ; and 
ordinances, the ongin of, 5S ; 
onginally made forlha people, 110; 
common, are written in French, 
122; Church, are in Latin, 123; 
confusion in the, 103', how to be 
improved, 192 ■, to be written in 
English or Latin, 193; arc written 
in Old French. 193. 

Lawsuits, delays in, 118. 

Lawyers, too many, W3 ; co%'etoUB- 
nfss of, 191 ; vhu should be, lOJ. 

Lead, exported, 173. 

Learning penu'ciona without 
virlue,"203. 

Liberty of the will, the, 30. 



Life, active and contemplalire, 4 ; 

future and prpscni, lo Im; regarded, 
65. 

Life, civil, what it is, 9, 30. 

Lii-y, on diaconl and debate, 83. 

London, removal to, hy writ, 
125. 100; the Bishop of, to be a 
member of the Great Council, Ifi9. 
132; fourcilizeiiBor,tobemen>bcre 
of the Great Council, 169, 182, 

Lonia, the selfishneBa of, 85. See 
Nobility. 

Lubbeia kept by prelates, 131. 

Luther, his Judgment est««med 
but litlle. but he does not err in all 
things, 135. 

Lutherans, their manner of con- 
ducting Divine Service, 134, 135. 



LusurieB, what, way bo imported, 

171. 
Lycargus, his example, 2. 

Malice, faults attributed to, 28. 

Mail, hia laws less esteemed than 
those o( God and nature, i; his 
perfection, wlifrcin it stands, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, 5 ; weu once 
more virtuous Ihaa now, 9 ; his 
abuse of good things, 10 ; bis du(; 
is to reined; evils, 10 ; his dignilj, 
his works, his laws, his divine 
nature, 13; his virtues, temperance, 



; his mind, its first con- 
dition, SS : bis ability to perceive 
good and evil, 30; in his most 
prosperous state, 39 ; what is, 40 ; 
the state compared to a, '15 ; in 
his uncivilised state, SS ; his weali- 
ness of mind, 148 ; superiority in 
creation, 166. 

Maimers and customa of different 
coautrics, 16. 

Marriage, how to entice man to, 
14:6, lis ; hindrances lo, 14S, 
allowed to secular priests, 119, 
150 ; rewards for, 150; tax those 
who abstain from, 151. 

Merehandiao, the tarriage of, 172. 

Merchants, how they are ill- 
occupied, 80. 

Ifiiid, the, of man when most 
perfect, 7 ; the first condition of, 
28 ; the virtues of the, excel all 
other virtues, 37; and bod; most 
flourish together, 41. 

Misery of England, the, almost 
eqnals that of France. 175. 

Money, scarcity of, 89. 

Moora, the, allow polj-gamy, 17 ; 
they may be snved, 19. 

Murderers, how to be punished, 
197. 

MuBic in chuiches too elaborate. 



Xatural and ci^il law, they n 
keep, will not be damoctl, 19, 

Kature, the law of, common to 
all naliuus, H ; requires man'^t aid, 
15. 

Nature's laws, better to lie known 
tlum man's, 4 ; unvoriable, IP. 

Negligence of the people, 171, 
173. 

Nero, a cruel tyrant, 22. 

Nobility, the idle rout they keep, 
77 ; the princelj courts tUej keep, 
129; their bad education, 129; 
their extravagance, 130; their idle- 
ness, and i(a euuseqneiices, IM; 
their duties, 160; a fault in their 
bringing up, ISC ; onght to send 
tlieir children to scboof, 1S7: their 
prodigality, 188; how Ihej would 
be improved, ISS ; their care for 
hawks and hoands, 1S9 ; Uieir 
want of attention to llicir children, 
1S9 ; their duties, 190; should be 
better brought up, 194, 197; 
should study the taws, 195. 

Normans, our subjection to, 123 ; 
whv they wrote all laws in Freucb, 
136 ; the, are barbaroos, 194. 



Obedience to law a virtue, 17; 

to civil and nataral laws will save 

a man, 10 ; the necessity of, 51. 
Officers to see how people are 

employed, 155. 
Opinion, false, a sourco of iU, 66. 
Oppression makes ft people 

wretched, 180. 
Order, civil, what is tneailt by, 

51. 
Ornaments of the country, bow 

to be provided, 176, 

Falsy, the ill-occupied compand 

to a, 82. 
Papal authority, 198. 
Pardons granted by princes, 121. 
Parliament, government by, 102; 



anthorit; of, deputed lo a council, 
169 ; should elect prbcea, IfiS. 

Pasture farms get into tlio hands 
of a. few, 93. 

Posturea, aeceBaitj for, 97. 

Paul, St, his conduct in icference 
toaecret tbiogs, SO; li is perfection, 
39 1 quoted DD the law, 30Q. 

Peace and war debated in the 
council of the lung, 184, 

People, iU mannera of the, 70 ; 
wealtness caused by lack of, Ti; 
who are ill-occupied. 76, 80; glut- 
tony of the, 87 1 idlencsa of the, 
87 ; fewnesB of the, and ita remedy, 
146 ; less valiant and given to 
pleasure, 161 ; election by, of a 
prinoe, 135. 

Perfection to he the aim of every 
man, 5 ; bodily, in what it con- 
BislB, 34, 35. 

Personal goodness necessary, 33. 

Pestilence, want of, agreement 
coDiparcd to a, 83. 

Peter pence to be paid, 199. See 

Peter, St, the authority given to, 
12*. 

Philosophers, ancient, their opinion 
of laws, and their preference for 
learning, i; ancient, Iheir neglect 
of public duties, 6 ; they cannot be 
excused, S ; ancient, not to be 
followed, 8. 

Philosophy la better than riches, 7. 

Pius, Pope, on celibacy, 128. 

Plato, his example, 2 ; Sicily in 
his time, H ; hia Commonivcaitb, 
33, 36, 163, 189; a cootroyersy 
between kim and Aristotle, 38', on 
ignorance, 39 ; on the soul, H ; 
his instruction of offieera, 19S. 

Pleasorea and proHts, BelUsh, loo 
often considered, 66. 

Plowmen, have to light, 79 ; are 
negligent, 86, 87 i too few, 159. 

Plutarch, a comparison of, 23. 
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Pole, reference to his studies and 
learning, 8 ; the duties he owes to 
his country, 2, Sll; his apparent 
iDdiflcrcnce to bis country's wants, 
3 1 will tarry his time. Sit 

Policy, what is meant by, 61 ; 
good, what it might accomplish, 

Pomppy and Ctesar, obstacles to 
Tully's influence, 22. 

Poor, the, suffer from excess of 
pasture land, 98. 

Pope, the, and hia dispeasationa, 
lOS, 123 ; his usurped authority, 
108, 109 ; how his pomp is main- 
tained, 200. 

Population, a sign of prosperity, 
46 ; a lack of, a source of decay, 
73, 76; examples of a lack of, m 
other countries, 76 ; miscbicfB 
where the, ia idle, 79 ; biiidmncea 
to an increase of, 148, 150. 

Poverty, the cause of many 
miseries, 36 ; is the niotherof envy 
and malice, BO ; of the reabn, 68, 
01,92; and its cause, 173. 

Prayers, public and private, to he 
inEugliah, if 

Preachers, how they are to estab- 
liah Christ's law, 200 ; counsel of 
Erasmus respecting, 210; advan- 
tage of having good, 213. 

Prelate, the, sellishnoss of^ 85. 

Prelates, idle persons kept by, 



131. 



, 153. 



Premiums to cmftHti 

Priests, too nnmerons, S3 ; are too 
young, 127 ; the celibacy of, 138 | 
bad education of the, 132; non- 
resident, 133 i secular, too many, 
149; too many superstitious. 169; 
at what age to be admitted, 202. 

Primogeniture, the law of, 108; 
its injustice, 109 ; the law of, ita 
advantages, 110; how it should be 
Umitcd,lia; the law, of, conveni- 
ent for a few, 193. 

Prince, the, should be chosen by 



i 

I 
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free declion. SS.lOl; a good, a 
remedv for all discasca, 161 1 a. 
electea bj parliament, 1G8 ; the, 
slioald be Biibk-cl to the laws, 1G3 : 
a, bow Ilia aulliorit; ia to be curbed, 
181. 
Princes, the setfishncas of, 85; 
with absolute power, 100 ; un- 
worthj. are coti.mon, 102; may 

E anion, IJl ; perfect, cannot be 
lund, 160. 
Priors, election of, 131. 
Privilege of sanctuary, the, en- 

couragei to crime, 140. 
Privileges, of the clergy, 1 38 ; 

their ill coosequencea, 139 j to 

those nho mnrry, 160, 151. 
Proctors, too many, 83. 
Pn)porty of unmarried persons, 

151. 
ProtKirtion, a want of, 83. 
Proaperity, the, of an inilividual, 

and of the commouwcalth identical, 

32, 33 ; hard (o use it well, 43 ; 

signs of, 5S, 59 ; a couiitr; not 

perfect which lacks, 61 ; well used, 

mcreases happincaa, 6i ; to be 

carefuU; usca, 65. 
Providence, eviilencea of God's, 

1G6. 
Public good, but rarely considered, 

60 ; the, should be iu evwj man's 

heart, Ctt. 
Public life not always to be 

entered apoD, 21. 
Puniflhmcnt, the fear of, its in- 

flueuce for good, 147 ; for idleness, 

153. 



Keason and lla poweie, 165, 166, 
Religious, extravagance of the, 77. 
Keligiousmen are numerous, 156. 
ItemedJAs proposed, 143. 
Eenta, raised, 98 ; the miHchiefs 
arising thence, 175. 



Rutinue« of nobles, 139. 

Retirement from the world, 43. 

Riches, the advantages of, 35 ; 
what they are for, 37 j witbonl re- 
ligioD they do not profit, 3S: Uiej 
do not exclude man from hcaTcn, 

a. 

Robbers, highway, how to he 
punished. 197. 

Romans, their ancient laws drawn 
froni nature, 113 ; tlieir parpose in 
performing Divine Service in Latin, 
136 ; theu' practice in feals of 
arms, 161 ; Justinian and tbnr 
law, 193 - their laws to be studied, 
193 ) and folloned, 193 ; their ctvil 
law, 194 J their prudence, 1V5 ; 
their law against prtwligality, 301. 

Rome, the profit it might have 
bad from Tully, 33 ; the See of, 
134, 127i appeals to, 13S; first. 
fmits to, 126 ; its laws in Ibe 
vnlgar tongue, 13S; Censors ol^ 
155 ; bishqps need not go to, for 
institution, 300; the office of Cen- 
sor in, 304 ; Ediles of, 205. 

Euin, canaea of, 180. 

RulerB. why they are maintwted 
in pomp, 55 ; to see people are in- 
structed and justice adniioisterrd, 
55 1 ^od, save the State, 67; 
ncccsaitj for good, 163. 

Sanctuary, the privilege of, is 

wrong, 140. 
Saracens, the, defend thew omi 

policy, 11 ; judge it best, IS j 

allow polygamy, 17 ; may be saved, 

19. 
Schism may bo referred to Rome^ 

199. 
Schools, public, to be cetabliahed, 

1S7; good, lo bo founded. 20i; 

small, to be united, 303. 
Scotland sulwlued by England, 



Sects, diversity of laws 



iradjOjA^^ 
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Bclf-govenmiciit neoded in those 

wito would rule, 3, 6. 
Selfishnces destroys all public 

good, US. 
Seneca under Seto, 22. 
Seirants, too many, 84. 
Service, Divine, in Latin, ISi ; 

adrantagB of lisvbg it in English, 

S13. 
Serving-men, are too many, 78 ; 

do not many, ISO. 
Sheep die of scab and rot, 98. 
Sicily, its condition in Plato's 

time, 32. 
Sick persona to be cared for, I7G. 
Silks and says for the nobility, 94. 



Soberness to bo followed, 179. 

Soerates, on false opinion, 27 ; on 
the influence of instruction, 39 ; 
ssljb i^orance is tlic fountain of 
vice, 31. 

Solon, bis example, 3. 

Songs, devisers of new, 80. 

Sons, yoonger, in England, 111 ; 
in Franoe, 113; jounger, fo be 
provided for, 19S ; power to disia- 
lierit, 196. 

Soul, and body make man, 41 ; 
civil order compared to Uic, 46. 

S[iain, the diligence of plowmen 
in, 87 ; ttie poverty of the com- 
mons in, 90 i geatlemen have more 
followers in, than liere, 130. 

Spiritual, courts have failed, 139j 
faults, 123. 

Spirituality, iaults of the, and 
how thej arc to be corrected, 108. 

State, the, compared to a man, 
45. 

Statute, the, of enclosure, 171. 

Statutes made by kings, too 
many, 193. 

Stoics, 6 1 ; the wise men described 
br Ihe, 163. 



,, of princes, the, 101 ; 

penerallT abuHc their power, 11)5; 

% blooa, most suited to England, 

107; the laws of, 195. 
Suita, in law, delays in, 118; 

long, caused by lawyers, 191. 
Swiss, practice in arms among 

the, 161. 

Taverns to be forbidden, 174. 

Temperance, advantage of, 33 ; 
health dependent on, 179. 

Theft, punishment of, 119; a 
new punishment for, 196, 

Theophraatus, his opinion of foi- 
tuoe or chance, 61. 

Thieves, might be diminished, 
175. 

Tillers of the soil too few, 84. 

Time and place ought to be con- 
sidered before entering upon pubUo 
life, eS, S3, S14. 

Tin, exported, 173. See Note. 

Towns not well kept, 92. 

Trades to be kept separate — no 
man to interfere with another, 158. 

Trajan, a noble prince, 22. 

Treason, punishment of, 1 20 ; 
accusing of, allowed too nuiily, 
131; punishment of, 19G; a result 
ot tyranny, 197. 

Trifiee, makers of, too many, 84. 

Tully, why Kome did not profit 
more by, 22. 

Turks, the, their opinion of their 
own life, II; do nol abstain on 
Fridays, 17 ; thej allow polygamy, 
17 i tnej judge Iheir own policy 
best, 13 ; Ihcy may be saved, 19. 

Tyranny, when goveniment be- 
comes, 53 ; the greatest of all ills, 
168 ; the root ofali UU. 180 ; how 
to avoid, 164 ; is the cause of Irca- 
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UniyeTsities, studies at, to be im- 
proved^ 203 ; the, out of order, 210. 

Yenice, the policy used in, 179, 
184. 

Vessels, English, to be employed, 
174. 

Vice, most men follow, 18 ; caused 
by ignorance, 31 ; and error, what 
is the foundation of, 66. 

Villages have decayed, 72. 

Virtue, more, in the country than 
in cities and towns, 9 ; the fault is 
in men, 10; all nations think they 
live in, 11 ; stands not in opinion, 
but in nature, 11, 16 ; dangers to, 
15; stands by nature and opinion, 
17; and vice, the difference be- 
tween, 17; on what it depends, 
29; and ignorance, 29; wnat it 
alone can do, 38 ; does it keep a 
man from misery ? 39 ; and worldly 
prosperity the most perfect state, 
44; the end of politic rule, 64; 
should be rewarded, 183. 

Virtues of the mind, the, 36. 

"War, civil, danger of, 106. 

Wards, power over, 114 j treat- 
ment of, 186. 

Waste lands, 70, 73, 87. 



Weakness of the country, 84. 

Westminster, removal of causes 
to, 117, 191 ; it-s Abbey to be con- 
verted into a school, 187f note. 

WiU, the Uberty of the, 30. 

William the Conqueror, his in- 
stitution of knight's service, 115 ; 
a tyrant, 115. 

Wine imported, 94 ; evils of, 94 ; 
to be imported for noblemen, 04 ; 
brought m from other countries, 
155. 

Wool, advantages of having 
plenty of, 97 ; not to be exported. 

World, those who leave it blamed, 
43. 

Writ, removal of causes by, 117 ; 
where the fault lies, 117. 

Writers, foolish, to bo stoppeil, 
137, note. 

Yeomanry, the, are not exercised 
in war, 79. 

Toung, the, badly trained, 152. 

Touth to bo exercised in arms, 
161. 

Ypres, a method of nourishing 
the sick at, 176. See Note. 
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